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•Sit^gr DEDICATION. 

7^3 Vf 

TO ROBERT STEWART, alias LORD CASTLEREAGH. 

Sir, 

It appears to me that if, unhappily, your Counsels are 
allowed much longer to prevail in the Brunswick Cabinet, 
they will bring on a Crisis, in which the King may be 
dethroned or the People enslaved. Experience has shown 
that the People will not be enslaved — the alternative is the 

affair of your Employers. 

,re5.it«i: raE AUTHOR 

Of " The Political House that Jack Builtr 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

The heart i$ deeHH/ni ab&ve aU ihmgt : who can kmow tit As far as I know my own, it feels 
an anxious desire to serye my fellow-creatures, daring the short period of my continaance 
among them, by stopping the effasion of haman blood, by diminishing or softening the mise- 
ries which man creates for himself, by promoting peace, and by endeavonring to Mcore and 
extend civil liberty. 

I attribute war, and mostof the artificial evils of life, to the Sfirit of DesfoH$my a rank 
poisonous weed, which grows and flourishes even in the soil of liberty, when overrun with 
cormption. I have attempted to eradicate It, that the salutary and pleasant plants may 
have room to strike root and expand their foliage. 

There is one circumstance which induces me to think that, in this instance, my heart doe# 
BOt deceive me. I am certain, that in attempting to promote the general happiness of man^ 
without serving any party or paying court to any individual, I am not studying ray own in^ 
terest. On the contrary, I am well aware that my very subject must give offence to those who 
are possessed of power and patronage. I have no personal enmities, and therefore am truly 
concerned that I conld not treat the Spirit of Despotism, without advancing opinions that 
*mn8t displease the nominal great, I certainly sacrifice all view of personal advantage to 
what appears to me the public good; and flatter myself that this alone evinces the purity of 
ray motive. 

Men of feeling and good minds, whose hearts, as the phrase is, lie in the right place, will, I 
think, agree with me in most points ; especially when a little time, and the events, now 
taking place, shall have dissipated the mist of passion and prejudice. Hard-hearted, proud 
worldlings, who love themselves only, and know no good but money and pageantry, will 

V scarcely agree with me in any. They will be angry; but, consistently with their general 

,N haughtiness, affeet contempt to hide tfieir choler. 

-^ I pretend not to aspire at the honour of martyrtlom : yet some inconveniences I am ready 

f^ to bear patiently, in promoting a cause which deeply concerns the whole of the preset race, 

"^ and ages yet unborn. I am ready to bear patiently the proud man's contumely, the insult of rode 
ij^norance, the sarcasm of malice, the hired censure of the sycophantic critic, (whose pre- 
ferment depends on the prostitution both of knowledge and conicience,) and the virulence of 
^ the venal nevrspaper. It would be a disgrace to an honest man not to incur the abuse of 

-^. those who have sold their integrity and abilities to the enemies of their country and the 
^ hnman race. Strike y but hear, said a noble ancient. Truth will ultimately prevail, evea 

^ though he who uttered it should be destroyed* Columbus was despised, rejected, perse- 
cuted ; but America was discovered. Men very inconsiderable in the eye of pride, have 
bad the honour to discover, divulge, and disseminate doctrines tliat have promoted the 
liberty and happiness of the human race. All that was rich and great j* in the common ac- 
cseptation of that epithet, combined against Luther ; yet when pontiffs, kings, and 
lords, had displayed an impotent rage, and sunk into that oblivion which their personal in- 
atgnificance naturally led to, Luther prevailed, and his glory is imnioi tal. He broke the 
chain of superstition, and weakened the bonds of despotism. 

I have frequently, and from the ^rst commencement of our present unfortunate and dia- 
fpraceful hostilities, lifted up my voice — a feeble one indeed — against war, that great pro- 
moter of despotism ; and while I have liberty to write, I will write for liberty. I fktad 
-^eMj, indeed, bat sincerely, the cause of mankind ; and on them, under OoD, I rerf for 
protection against that raeroless Spirit which I attempt to explode. 



EDITOR'S PREFACE. . 

THERE are some paBsages in " The Spirit ofDttpbtihik '* wbicb ftllnde to the period when it was written, 
and render it necessary to state that it was first printed privately at London, in 1795, daring the war against 
Franee, in a daodecimo tolnme of 300 pages, and a yery few copies of it cirenlated with great secresy. — ^The time 
is arrived for Us being removed from the shelf of the corions in rart books, for the perusal of the British People ; yet 
its Author, and his reasons for not publishing it, must, for the present, remain unknown. His genius and sentiments 
command a respect which restrains me firom omitting, substituting, or altering a single word ; even his Itaiiet 
and CAPITALS are preserved, and his mottoes placed at the back of the title. I have merely placed running 
head-lines to the subjects, and preflxed a Design^ to denote that, as the (kwning spaniel licks the scourge, so a free 
man, who crouehQs to the oppressor, becomes a slave and a worshipper of the Ink. Lord Castlereagh has the 
honour of the Dedication. 

The Work is far beyond the reach of my praise, and I therefore give it, without note or codunent, to my 
Countrymen. 

feb 3, 1821. THE AUTHOR OP ♦* THE POLITICAL HOUSE THAT JACK BUH-T.*' 
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THE 

SPIRIT OF DESPOTISM. 

^ , « the cripple of courts and cities, . instead of • 

Section 1.— Introductory. ^^e well-formed, beautiful, creature, who. . 

AN in a state of simplicity,' uncor- once bounded, in the glory of health mid » 

rupted by die influence of bad strength, over the forest and the mountain, 

education, bad examples, and bad govern- glowing with the warmth of virtue and - 

ment, possesses a taste for all that is good breathing the spirit of independence. * i 
and beautiful. He is capable of a degree Various are tUe causes wnich contribute ' 

of moral and intellectual improvement, to the factitious depravity of man. Defec* r 

which advances his nature to a participa- tiye and erroneous education corrupts him; ( 

tion with the divine. The world/ in all the prevalent examples of a degenerate i 

its magnificence, appears to him one vast community corrupt him ; but bad swcm- 

theatre, richly adorned and illuminated, ment corrupts him more than all other » 

into which he is freely admitted, to enjoy causes combined. The grand adversary of • 

the glorious spectacle. Ackuowled^g no human virtue and happiness is Despotism* ' 

natural superior but the great Architect of Look over. the surface of the whole earth, . 

the whole fabric, he partakes the delight and behold Man, the glory and deputed . 

with conscious dignity, and glows with lord of the creation, withering under the « 

grautude. Pleased with, himself and all influence of despotism, like uie pl^nt of- 

around him, hislbeart dilates with benevo- temperate climes scorched by the sun of a • 

lence, as well as piety; and he finds his torrid zone. The leaf is ^ckly, the blossom t 

jo^s augmenteil by communication. His dares not expand its . beauty, and no fruit . 

countenance cheerful, his mien erect, he arrives at its just size and maturity. ' 

rejoices in existence. Life is a continual Turkey, Italy, JEgypt! how changed : 

feast to him, highly seasoned by virtue, by from what ye were when inhabited byr 

liberty, by mutual affection. God formed ancient Greeks, Romans, Egyptians ! Na« • 

him to be lutppy, and he becomes so, thus ture, indeed, still smiles upon them with - 

fortunately .unmolested by false policy and imaltered favour. The blue mantle of the. ; 

oppression. Religion, reason, nature, are skies is still spread over them in ail its 

bis guides through the wliole of his exist- luminous magnificence. There bno reasen i 

ence, and the whole is happy. Virtuous to suppose the earth less fertile. The corn 

INDEPENDENCE, the suu, which irradiates laughs in the valleys. The tree aspires to i 

the morning of bis day, and warms its noon, Heaven with all its original verdure and : 

tinges tbe serene evening witli every beauti- majesty. But man decays; withered, • 

ful variety of colour, and on the pillow of shrunk, enervated ; a form without spirit, < 

rehgiuus hope he sinks to repose in the . an animal less happy than the beasts of the ,^ 

bosom of Providence. . field, and more ignoble, inasmuch as de« . 

But where is man to be found, thus generacy is baser than native, or^nsl, 

noble, thus innocent, thus happy ? Not, in- created inferiority. Fallen witli the c&- . 

deed, in so many parts of the terraqueous lumnar ruiQs of better times, over whiioli, 

^lobe as he ought to be ; but still he is to in these countries, he often tramples, man 

be found wherever the rights of nature and himself appears little better than a ruin, 

the virtues of simplicity are not violated or displaying all the deformity of the moulder^ 

banished l^.the false refinements, the base . ing pile, with scarcely any vestige of its 

artifices of corrupted govemnient. ' former magnificence. It would equally : 

Unhappily for man, society has been contradict philosophy and experience to • 

almost univ«rsal^ corrupted, even by the attribute this moral degeneracy to the decay - 

arts intended for its improvement; and of nature*s vigour. Tnere is no reason-to' • 

human nature is gradually depraved in conclude that the natural faculties of men. 

its very nrogress to civilization. Meta^ who inhibit countries once free, but now 

morphosed by the tampering of unskilful enslaved, are (produced in a state of less 



or dishonest politicians, and the craft of perfection at this hour, than in the days of 

interested priests, co-operating with poll- then: illustrious forefathers. Anatomy dis^ 

ticians, man at present appears, in many covers no defect in the fibres of the heart 

couQirie^, ^ diminutive and distorted ani- or the brun ; yet the degeneracy remain* 

pialf compared ivith what ho was in his unoontosled. In troth, Ooocrmmni bM 

prii&0V«l itate. lie i» become tto dwarf aofji oouuteractcd the beiiefic«iioo of {ifttWBf 

B 
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iKf noBvcToiiT — Orighi of De$potiim, 



The iiin aft faUen; vrhile the human 
figum, with their internal and external 
organization, continue similar, or the same. 
TOiey are inactive and pusiltanimous. They ' 
aspire at no extraordinary excellence or 
acmevements; but croi^oh beneath their 
despot, glad of the poor privilege allowed 
^em by a fellow creature, as weak and 
nsore wicked than themselves, to eat, drink, 
sSiMp, Mid die. Any preeminent degree 
of merit ttmong thehi. would render the 
di^tin|^ished possessor of it ^tally illus- 
trkfus, ihe eertain object of a tyrant's 
vdttgeaooe ; and they nnd their best seen- 
ri^ in theit want of virtue. By a voluntary 
si^siission to oontempt, they retain and 
traMsmit the privilege of breathing, and 
biliM^ bulwark or their safety on their 
petlienal inslgniiiGance. 

FtAR XDkXm of necessity become the pre* 
deminant passion in all countries subject 
to< tho %ilicontrolled dominion of an indi- 
vidual and hi» niimsters ; but fear chiUs 
tha Mood, and freezes the faculties. Under 
its icy li^uence there can arise no generous 
emulation, no daring spirit of adventure. 
Eftte#pnBe is eonsideied as dangerous, not 
merely from the general casualty of all 
humaa a^'aire, hut because it excites notice, 
atiid> nbrttis the jealousy of s^sh power. 
Under a despotic government^ to steal 
IhhMieh life unobserved, to creop, with 
tnnid caution, through the vale of ob- 
scurity, is the first wisdom; and to be 
sui^red to die in old age, without the 
prisen, the chain, the dagger, or the poi- 
soned bowl, the highest pitch of human 
ieiieity. 

iowoRANCE of the grossest kind, ignorance 
of^nan's nature and rights, ignorance of 
all that tends to make and keep us happy, 
disgraces and renders wretchcu more than 
haS the earth, at this moment, in conse- 

?iwnce of its subjugation to despotic power. 
gnoraiice, robed in imperial purple, with 
pride and cruelty by her side, sways an 
iron sceptre over more than one hemisphere . 
la the £zkest and largest regions of this 
planet^ which we inhabit, are no liberal 
puj^uits and professions, no contemplative 
delightSy nothing of that pure, intellectual 
emj^oyment which raises man from the 
mire of sensuality and sordid care, to a 
degree of excellence and dignity, which we 
eo^eelve to be angelic and celestial. With- 
out ka0wledge or the means of obtaining 
it^.mthout exercise or excitements, the 
mind &lls into a state of infantine imbecility 
and dotase; or acquires a low cunning, 
intxint only on selfish and mean pursuits, 
such as is visible in the more ignoble of 
the irrational creatures, in foxes, apes, and 
monkieys. Among nations so corrupted, 
the utmost effort of genius is a court in- 
triply w A BiLaiitBfiftl oabiil, . 



A degradation of the understanding, like 
this, is usually accompanied with depravity 
of heart. From an inability to find plea- 
sure and lionourable employment in the 
energies of thought, in noble and virtuous 
actiqn, in refined conversation, in arts, in , 
commerce, in learning, arises a mischievous 
activity in tritles, a perversion of nature, a 
wantonness of wickedness, productive of 
fiagitioiis habits, which render th^ partaker 
of reason the most despicable and detest- 
able animal in the whole circle of existence. 
Thus sunk under the pressure of despotism, 
who can recognize, notwithstanding the 
human shape they bear, • the linew de- 
scendants of ^Egyptian, Grecifin, Roman 
worthies, the clory of their times, the 
lirtminaries of tneir own cotmtrr and the 
world', the instructors and benefactors of 
human nature? Thus the- image of the 
Deity, stamped* on man at his creation, is 
defiled or utterly effaced by government, 
instituted and exercised by man over his 
fellow-man ; and his kindred to Heaven is 
known no more by the divine resemblailce. 
A bad government is therefor^ the curse of 
the earth, the scourge of man, the grand 
obstacle to the divine will, the most copious 
source of all moral evil, and for that reason, 
of all misery : but of bad governinents, 
none are comparable, in their mischievous 
etfects, to the despotic. 

But if despotism in its extreme produces 
consequences thus malignant, reason will 
infer, and experience will justify the in- 
ference, that all the subordinate degrees of 
despotism are proportionally destructive. 
However it may be disguised by forms, it 
is ever seeking its own encrease and ag- 
grandizement, by openly crushing, or se- 
cretly nndermining, the fabric of liberty : 
it is ever encroaching on the privileges and 
enjoyments of those who are subjected to 
it; greedily, though foolishly, wishing to 
engross every good of every kind in this 
sublunary state, except the good of virtue. 
Power, though limiled by written laws, 
in the hands of mortal men, poorly edu- 
cated, and surrounded by syco^ihants and 
flatterers, who wish, by partaking the 
power, to partake also of its profits and 
distinctions, and thus gratify at once their 
pride and avarice, is always endeavouring 
to extend itself beyond the limitations; 
and requires to be watched with the most 
jealous eye, by all who are subject to it, 
and to be restrained within its bounds by 
the manliest ciForts, and the most deter- 
mined resolution of virtue. Every engine 
of artifice and terror will be used to sup- 
press such virtue : but the friend of man 
and of his country will defy persecution, 
fiiKXS, imprisonment, and death, in at- 
tempting, by every lawful and rational 
meaos^ to push back the gigantic strides of 



lNtfiOi>tCTojtT'^Qr^<» oi jQ^^po<jf«|.' 



encroachioe defipatlsm, more desdiictive of 
happiness wao an earthquake or a pesti« 
lence. A country deserves no love, when 
it ceases to be a country of liberty. Human 
beings constitute a country, liot a soil in a 
certain latitude; and an attachment to 
liberty is the truest loyalty. 

It IS therefore hi^ly expedient, when- 
ever a people, free by law and constitution, 
appear in the stnallesi decree to remit their 
attention to the preservation of freedom, to 
urge them, by the most serious admoni* 
tion, to an immediate resumption of their 
vigilance. While they slumber and sleep, 
luUed by the Circ^an cup of corruption, the 
enemy is awake, and busily making his in- 
sidious approaches tp the citadel. Every 
inch of ground, they carelessly relinquish, 
is eagerljr seized by the covetous possessor 
of dominion ; the love of which, like the 
love of money, increases by accession. Nor 
are there ever wanting numbers of artful 
men, who stimulate a weak or a wicked 
priuce in his encroachments ; sensible as 
they are, that their own power and privir 
leges will be augmented with those of the 
prince, whose exclusive favour they have 
gained by sycophantic arts and by co-ope- 
ration in the fallacious service of enlarging 
his prerogative. The more the power of* 
the prince is augmented, the greater will be 
the emoluments, the more brilliant the disr 
tinctions of the courtier. A star shines 
with higher lustre, a riband displays a 
brighter hue^ a title soothes the ear witK 
sweeter music, when conferred by a jnighty 
potentate far exalted above vulgar control, 
and who holds his crown in contempt cf 
his people. If kings can be once elevated 
to tne rank of Heaven's vicegerents, how 
must admiring plebeians idolize their choice 
favours and their prime favourites ? There 
is always, therefore, a set of men (to whom 
pomp and vanity are the chief good) who 
are continually endeavouring to add glory 
and greatness to the orb from which they 
derive their own lustre. Moons and satel- 
lites would shine faintly indeed, unless the 
sun of the system glittered with intolerable 
effulgence. If the sun were shorn of its 
beams, their •native opaqueness would pass 
without notice. 

So many ad\'antages do the possessors of 
power eiyoy for its extension, in all coun- 
tries where courts have influence, that the 
people, however great their numbers, are 
scarcely a match lor its subtle contrivances^ 
its false alarms, its bribes, its spies, its 
informers, its constructive treasons, its 
military force, its superstitious terrors, in- 
vented and difiused by a policy, which 
often laughs in secret at the reUgion which 
it enforces with solemn hypocrisy. A court 
has an opportunity of gratifying, in a Uiou- 
saud dioereqt wftysy bo(^ sec][ot]y s^jd 



openly^ the mo^t preva}eiit wi irlok|^p|iH*« 

sioiis of human nature. When the iQasft . 
6f the people are artfidly seduced to t|in>w 
their weight into the same scale with the 
court, liberty in the other must kick the 
beam. When the aristocracy of rank ^ 
riches unite hand in hand, to seduce thq 
people, the delusbn may for a tiq»e b^ sucr 
cessful, and advantages oas^ be takea* 
during the teniporary delirium, to riQe thq 
castle of iibertj[, to weaken its foundalioBs, 
to break down its battlements, or Ui lull it^ 
watchmen asleep with a powerfut opiate. 

It has Indeed been said in ancient t^m^ 
and often repeated^ that if the people wUi 
he deceived^ let them he deceived ; but they 
have no choice, no chance to escape decep-» 
tion, unless the truth be fairly and Dubhcly 
exhibited to them, and their minds du\y 
enlightened. When dust is thrown into 
tiieir eyes, more especially gold dusi; tli^ 
political ophthalmist must honestly eodea^ 
vour to clear away the obstruction. It be- 
comes every loter of his countiy, espoculhr 
a country like Engknd, whiei^ even tfS 
throne itself is fij^ on Hbeity »s ott a 
corner atone, to warn his eountQrkneii of 
the danger, wherever he observer the 
smallest encroachment on t^eir rights^ ml 
the spirit of the times tending but ren¥>te|sr 
to despotism. 

If tnere be a time, in which the senate 
of a free country has declared that the vsif 
fluence of the ctown has increased^ %$ ia.^ 
creasing, and ought to be diminished; and 
if, instead of a consequent diminution^ 
there be an evident increase of that infltt'^ 
ence ; if acts, like the h^beas corpus, highly 
favourable to liberty, be suspenoed witho«f 
necessity ; if unconstitutional benevolences 
be encouragjed ; if places and pensions be 
multiplied ; if juries be censured by great 
men for honest verdicts in favour of free* 
dom; if endeavours be made to restrain tbe 
press bv sycophantic associations ; if spiei^ 
and informers be kept in pay for the pur^ 
pose of prosecuting innocent men wh^ 
espouse the clause of their country ; if thd 
press be hired to calumniate bom liberty 
and the people ; if wars, neither just nor 
necessary, be undertaken to divert the 
public mind from domestic reformation ; ijf 
a party prevail by artifice, wbK> hate the 
name of liberty, who are continuaDy em^ 
ployed in aggrandizing monard^, vmr> 
tocracv, and m depreciating the people | 
in such a time, and m such a coiyunctur& 
it becomes every honest man. Hot y^ 
drawn into the whirlpool of j^litical cor- 
ruption, to warn his fellow-cituens ag^in«^ 
an encroaching spirit of despotism. 

In the following pajges, I offer some sng* 
gestions on the subject. I liave indeed 
lew qualifications for the task besicfes sin- 
cerity^ an earaest de8ii:e to yroioo^ puUic 
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and' pH^tt iialpipinessj'tod 'an independ- with the East and West Indies, it i8 to be 
dfcnce of spirit; but these I certainly nave, feared that something of a more servile 
^nd profess to maintain. I wish the rising * * ' ' ... * 

genetation may be awakened, and learn lo 
place a due value on the Uberty handed 
down to them by their ancestors. I would 
inspire them with a generosity of mind, 
which shnuld scorn mtsimulation ; which 
should neitlier practise the arts of corrup- 
tion, nor become their dilpe. I am desirous 
of (Jistrediting the whole system of corrup- 
tion, and of rendering all civil government 
fair, jnst, open, and nonourahle. All go- 
vernment, founded on insincerity and injus- 
tice, debases the morals and injures the 
happiness; while it infringes on the civil 
Srignts of the people. I wish to revive in the 
people a due sense of their native and con- 
stitutional i!mportance. I endeavour, in Uiis 



spirit has been derived, than was known 
among those who established the free con- 
stitutions of Europe, and than would have 
been adopted, or patiently borne, in ages of 
virtuous simplicity. 

A very numerous part of our coimtrymen 
spend their most susceptible age, in those 
countries, where despotic manners remark- 
ably prevail. They are themselves, when 
invested with office, treated by the natives 
with an idolatrous degree or reverence, 
which teaches them to etpect a similar 
submission to their will, on their retanc to 
their own country. They have been 'ac- 
customed to look up to personages greatly 
their superiors in rank and riches, with 
awe ; and to look down on dieir inferiors in 



book,' to plead the cause of Man ; firmly property, witli supreme contempt, as slaves 

convinced that the cause of man is the cause of their will amd' ministers of their luxury. 

Cf Opn.* ' Equal laws and equal liberty at home ap- 

Section II. pear to them saucy claims of the poor and th« 

Oriental Manners^andMe Ideasimbibed X^^g^'*' which tend to divest riches of one of 

, m Youth, both in the West and East the greatest chaims, overbearing dommion 

r J' r It T ^, 7,.7r^\ We do indeed import corceous Silks and 

^te^, favourable to the Sptrtt of luscious sweets from the Indies, but we im- 



Despotism, 

npHt! foundations of the fair fabric of li- 
^ bdrty in Europe were laid in ages 
when there was but little- intercourse, com- 
ih^cial or political, With the remote coun- 
tries of Asia and America. A hardy race, 
In' imgcnial dimates*, with nerves strung 
by the northern blast, though littl6 refined 
by knowledge, folt in an early age the sen- 
timents of manly virtue, and spurned the 
bareness of slavery. Luxury had not emas- 
ctlated their minds; and they threw off, 
with native elasticity, the burden of unjust 
dominion. • While they submitted, with 
gracfeful acquiescence^ to all lawful autho- 
rity,' established by their own consent, for 
the general good ; they preserved a noble 
icoiificiousnoss of native dignity, and main- 
tained a personal grandeur, a proud inde- 
J[ieridence, a greatness unindebted to the 
morbid tumour of rank and riches. 
] In later times, the facflity of navigation 
and the improvements Of science have 
brought into close connexion the extremes 



port, at the same time, the spirit of despot- 
ism, which . adds deformity to the purple 
robe, and bitterness to the honied beverage. 
I'he vassals of the feudal times, it is true, 
were abject slaves; but their slavery was 
freedom compared to the slavery of the 
negro. They were not driven by the 
whip to work in a torrid zone. They 
were not wanted to administer to per- 
sonal luxury; for personal luxury did 
not exist. But the negro is rendered a 
two-legged beast of burden ; and looks up 
to the infant son of his lord, as to a supe- 
rior being, whom he is bound lo obey, how- 
ever vicious, whimsical, or cruel the com- 
mand. Cradled in despotism,' the 3'oung 
planter comes to England for education, 
and brings with him the early impressions 
which a tew years residence in the land of 
freedom can seldom obliterate. He returns ; 
grows rich by the labour of slaves, over 
whom, ifor the sake of personal safety, the 
most arbitrary government is exercised, and 
then perhaps retires to Engfand to spend 



of the habitable globe. The asperity of his age and his acquirements in the capital, 
ifnaimers which sometimes disgraced the the seat of pleasure, the theatre of cora- 



vhtuds of our forefathers, has indeed been 
Wtened by various and constant inter- 
fcourse; the manly spirit has exchanged fe- 
rocity for gentleness, and rendered the 
fehfergetlc character consistent with the 
amiable. It was a happy change ; for why 



mercial splendor and courtly magnificence. 
He mixes much in society, and inevitably 
communicates his ideas, which have now 
taken deep root, on the necessity of keep- 
ing the vulgar in a state of depression, and 
strengthening the hands of the rich and the 



should manly virtue assume a forbidding powerful. In the virtuous struggles of the 

aspect^ and lose the recommendation of lower and middle ranks for constitutional 

enga^ng manners, the happiness of loving liberty, is it. likely that he should join the 

and being loved," wWle it commands, by contest, on the side of the people ? Is it not 

'deserving, cordial reverence? most probable, that he will throw all his 

'- But mtip the intercourse of England iireight, wiiich, considering the v>eight of 



monevj is often great, in opposition to the 
popular side? A long succession of such 
men, personally respectable, but, from pe- 
culiar circumstances, favouring tlie exten- 
sion of power, and disposed, by habits and 
principles sucked iu with the mother's 
milk, to repel the claims of tlieir inferiors, 
must contribute greatly to diffuse, in a free 
. country, the spirit of despotism . 

That Oriental manners are unfavourable 
to liberty, is, I believe, universally con- 
ceded. Tlie natives of the East Indies 
entertain not the idea of independence. 
They treat the Europeans, who go among 
them t(> ilcquire their riches, with a respect 
si'mil^r to the abject submission which they 
pa^ to their native despots. Young meny 
who in England scarcely possejksed the rank 
of the gentry, are waited upon in India, 
with more attentive servili^ than is paid or 
required in manv courts of Europe* Kings 
of England seldom assume the state en- 
joyed by an East India governor, or even 
by subordinate officers. 
. Enriched at an early age, the adventurer 
returns to England. His property admits 
him to the higher circles or fashionable 
life. He aims at rivalling or exceeding all 
the old nobility in the splendor of his man- 
sions, the finery of his carriages, the num- 
ber of his liveried train, the profusion of 
his table, in every unmanly indulgence, 
which an empty vanity can covet, and a fiill 
purse procure. Such a man, when he looks 
from the window of his superb mansion, 
^nd sees the people pass, cannot eudure 
the idea, that they are of as much conse- 
quence as himself, in the eye of the law'; 
and that he dares not insult or oppress the 
unfortunate being who rakes his Kennel or 
sweeps his chimney. He must wish to in- 
crease the power of the rich and great, that 
the saucy vulgar may be kept at a due dis- 
tance, that they may know their station, 
and submit their necKS to the foot of pride. 

The property of such a man will give 
him great weight in parliamentary elections. 
He probably purchases a borough. He sides 
with the court party on all questions ; and 
is a great stickler for the extension of pre- 
rogative. In his neighbourhood, and as a 
voter for representatives, he uses all his in- 
terest in supoortlng such men as are likely 
to promote his views of aggrandizing the 
great, among whom he hopes to be asso- 
ciated, and in depressing the little, whom 
he despises and shuns. Having money suf- 
ficient, his present object is a title. This 
he knows can only come from the posses- 
sors of power, to whom therefore he pays 
such a submission as he has seen paid to 
himself in India by oriental slaves. His 
whole conduct tends to increase the influ- 
ence of riches, from which alone, he is con- 
sciouSy he derives his own importance. 
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What 19 his elocraenoe? What his learn- 
ing What his Deneficence to mankind? 
little; perhaps none. But his estate is 
large, his house large, his park large, his 
manors many, his equipage, on a birth--day, 
the most splendid in St. James's-street. 
Long-Acre gives him a passport to ooint 
favour. With a seat in tne house, and an 
unrivalled epuipa^ and mansion, hedeems 
himself justly entitled to be made, in doe 
time, a baronet at least, if not an hereditary 
lawgiver of his country* 

By a constantly successive influx of such 
men from the eastern climes, furnished 
with the means of corruption, and inclined 
to promote arbitraTy principles of govern- 
ment, it cannot be doubted, that much is 
contributed to the spirit of despotism. Who 
among them woulo not add to the mass of 
that power and splendor, to possess a lam 
share of which has been the nrst object of a 
life spent in unceasing cares, at the risk (^ 
health, and in a torrid zone ? 

And what is left to oppose tiie spiitt of 
despotism thus animated in ite progress by 
enormous opulence ? Is it the virtue pf the 
honest country gentleman,- who lives on his 
estate, possessing nothing: and hoping no- 
thing from the favour of courts ? Is it th^ 
independence of the middle and the lower 
ranks, too numerous to be bribed either by 
eifts or expectations? Both, it is to be 
feared, will be too slow in their opposidoa 
to the gigantic monster, if not too feeble. 
They wiU not often risk their repose in a 
dangerous contest with opulence and power. 
They stand in awe of the sword and tbe 
law ; which, in bad times, have been equally- 
used as instruments of injustice. Contented 
with the enjoyment of plenty, or the amuse- 
ments of rural sports, they sink into a state 
of indifierence to public aflairs, and thua 
leave the field open to those who have no 
right to occupy it at all, much less exclusively. 
. Thus tbe community becomes divided 
into two descriptions of men; tibecomip*- 
tors and the indiflerent; those who seek 
wealth and honours without virtue, and 
those who seek only their own ease, re- 
gardless of the public. 

This indifference is scarcelv less culpable 
than corruption. It must be laid aside. 
The independent country gentleman, se- 
conded by the people, is the character, on 
whom Liberty must rely, as on her firmest 

E supporter, against the incursion of oriental 
rule. Let him preserve his independence 
y frugality. Let him beware of emulating 
either the oriental or occidental upstart, in 
expences which he cannot equal, without 
diminishing his patrimony and losing his 
independence. Let him cultivate every so- 
cial virtue, reside on his estate, and become 
popular by exhibitine superior excellence 
both of heart and imderstaiiding. He will 
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then do ri^ht to gffer himself a candidate dancing, attitude ni standing, uprightness, 

in his ridmly for a seat in the Senate; be- hot the uprightiie^s of the ncart, out the 
, cause, as a senator, he will gain a power to formal and unnatural perpendicularity of a 
act witH effect against the increasing weight Soldi^ drilled on the parade. If a master 
of corrupt influence. The truly Whig party, of learned lan^ages and philosophy be ad- 
the lovers of liberty and the people, is not mitted at all, he iccls himself hi less esti- 
only the most favourable to human happi^ mation with the family than tlie dancing- 
ness, but certainly most congenial to the master; and if possessed of the spirit, 
constitution of England, and oi^ht to be which the nature of his studies has a ten- 
strengthened by the junction orall inde- dency to inspire, he will soon depart from 
peiident men, lovera of peace, liberty, and * house, where he is considered in the light 
nUman natute. • of an upper servant, paid less wa»eS, and 
The Toby and Jacobite spirit, under subjected to the caprice of the child, \vhom 
bther more plausible names, is still alive, and he ought to cfOntrol with the natural autho- 
Jias. encrea^ed of late. All who have a just rity ot superior wisdom. To assume over 
idea of the British constitution, and of the ^is pupil the rights of that natiifat i'up?- 
value of liberty, will oppose it, by cultivat- nority, would be to oppose the faVoWrite 
Ing manliness of spirit, by illuminating the ideas of the family, " that all reat pre-- 
mmds of the people, and oy inspiring them tmmence is founded on hirth^ fortune, and 
with a regard to truth, justice, and inde- court fttvour.*^ The first object with the 
pendence, together with a love of order and P"pil, 'and the last, the lesson to be got by 
.of peace, both internal and external. heart; and to be repeated by night and by 

SjfiCTiDN III ^^^'^ ^^ ^^ adequate conception of his own 

• ^ ^- . in' *^ *^'" *: • hative consequence, a disposition to extend 

Certam Circupwttmcestn Edumtvm the influence of rank and riches, and to de- 

whxch prKMiate the Sptrt/t of Despo» press and discourage the natural tendency 

iUm, of personal merit to rise to distinction by its 

11^ ANY who have arisen to high 'eleva- own elastic force. 

•*•''* tion of rank or fortune seem lb think If the boy be allowed to go to any school 
that their nature has undergone a real rae^ at all, which is not always- deemed prudent, 
tarhorphosis ; that they ai'e refined by a because schools in general have a few pie- 
kind of chemical Process, sublimed by the beians who raise themselves there, to some 
SimshiniB of royal favour, and separate* cjegree of superiority, by merit Only, it is 
ftom the faces, th6 dross and the 'dregs of only to schools, which fashion recommends, 
ordinary humanrtv; that humanity, of -^hich abound with titled persons, and 
which the mass of mankind partake, and where the expences are so great, as to keep 
Which, imperfect as it is, God created, fngenious poverty, or even mediocrity of 
Itiey seem to themselves raised to a pin-, fortune, at a respectful distance. Here he 
nacle; from which they behold, with sen- is instructed to form connexions with his 
fiments of indifference or contempt, alt superiors. The principal point is to acquire 
ttro-legged and unfeathered beihgs of infe- the haughty air of nobility. Learning and 
rior oraer, placed in the vale, as ministers^ virtue may be added, if peradventure they 
oftheir pride, and slaves of their luxury, or come easily; but the formation of con- 
cise burdens of the earth, and superfiuous nexlons, and the assumption of insolence, 
sharers of existence! is indispensable. To promote this pur- 
* The ^reat endeavour oftheir lives, never pose, pocket-money is bestowed on the 
employed in the essential service of ^society, pupil with a lavish hand by 'his parents, 
is to keep the vulgar at a distance, le^ their and all his cousins who court nis fa- 
own purer nature should be contaminated vour. He must shew his consequence, 
by the foul contagion. Their t)ffspring^ and be outdone by no lord of th6m all, in 
must be taught, in the first instance, to the profusion of his expences, in the variety 
know and revere, not God, not man, but ofhispleasures, and, if his great companions 
their own rank in life. The infants are shoulu happen to be vitlous^ in the dnor- 
scarcely suffered to breathe the common mity of his vice. Insults and Shjurids may 
air, to feel the common sun, or to walk on' be shewn to poor people who attend the 
the common earth. Immured in nurseries school, or live near it, as marks of present 
till the time for instruction arrives, they are spirit and future heroism. A little money 
then surrounded by a variety of domestic makes a full compensation, and the glorious 
tutors. And what is the first object in action, on one side, and the pusillanimous 
their education ? Is it the improvement of acquiescence Under it, on the other, evinces 
their minds, the acquisition of manly senti- the great doctrine, that the poor are by na- 
ment, useful knowledge, expanded ideas, ture creatures of other mold, earth-horn 
piety, philanthropy? Wo; it is the embel- perhapgf and made fdr the pastime of those 
lishment of their persons, an accurate at- who nave had the good fortune to be born 
tention to dress, to their teeth, to gmce in to opulence or title, The jnastcrs them- 
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selves are to be kept in due order by the. itidei?en4enfly of ^lerit;^ ^d aj^ter having 
illustrious pupils, or a rebellion may ensue- learned a lesson so ple^ng to self-loye and* 
Such an event indeed b sometimes devoutly idleness, they go out mto the world with 
wished, as'it affords opportunities for em- confidence, rully resolyed to practise the. 
brvo heroes to shew their prowess and their proud theories they have imbibed, ^aiad. to- 
■noble pride. Every ebullition of spirits, as demand^ respect without endeavouring to 
it 15 candidly called, displaying itself in deserve it. . 

insolence or ill-usage of the inferior ranks. Without public or private yurtue, and. 
defenceless old men or women, and the poor without even the .desire of it; without 
in general, is remembered and cherished knowledge, and without even a thirst 
with care, as a flattering prognostic of for it; many of them, on> leaving col- 
future eminence in the cabinet, the senate, lege, enhst utidsr the banners, of the 
at the bar, or in the field. Justice, gene- ibuutler for the ttnic bsm^, o^ m a self, 
ro^^ity, humilitv, arc words indeed in the iater^ted oppqsiOoo to ^ him, and boldly 
dictionary, and may adorn a declamation; stand forth candidates to represent borouglvs 
but insolence, extravagance, and pride, and counties, gn the strength of ansto- 
must mark tha conduct of those who are cratical mfluenoe. Tliough they appear to 
sent, rather to support the dignitv of native ask favours of the peoplfe, they pay no. 
grandeur by the spirit of arrogance, than respect to the pcoole, but rely on rank, 
to seek wisdom- and virtue with the docility riches, and powerful cojtmexions. Ever in- 
of modest and ingenuous disciples. Prac- dined to favour and promote the old prin- 
tical oppression of inferiors is one of the ciples of JacobiUsm, Toryism, and unlimited 
first elements of aristocratical education; prerogative, they hope to be rewarded by 
and the order of Fag^s (as they are called) places, pensions, titles ; and then to trample 
contributes much to familiarize the exercise on the wretches by whose venal votes ihey 
of future despotism. Mean submissions rose to eminence. 

prepare the mind, in its turn, to tyrannize. ' The ideas acquired and cherished at 
Let us now suppose the stripling grown, school and at the university are confirnjed 
too tall for school, and entered at a uni- in the world by association with persons.Qf 
versity. The English universities are ad-' a similar turn, witli Oriental adventurers,i 
mirably well adapted to flatter the pride of with pensioners and courtiers, with all vyhu, 
wealth and title. There is a dress for the sunk in the frivolity of a dissipated, v^ 
distinction of the higher orders extremely and useless life, are elad to find a sikc^j 
pleasing to aristocratical vanity. In the daneum for every real Virtue, in the pri- 
world at large the dress of all gentlemen is vilegcs of titular honour, in splendid cqjii-; 
so similar, that nothing is left to point out page, in luxiirious ^ tables, in magnificait 
those who think, themselves of a superior nouscsj in all that gives distinction witlibu^. 
order]; unless indeed they ride in their merit, and notoriety without excellence/ 
cwaches, and exhibit their splendid liveries .Their number aftd their influence increase; 
behind, and armorial ensigns on the sides ; by an union of similar views and principles v 
but at Oxford, they never walk the streets, atid a formidable phalanx is formed against 
on the commonest occasions, without dis- those liberties, for which the raosl; viruious 
playing their proud pre-eminence by gowns part of mankind haVc lived and died. Undej: 
of silk and tufts of gold. the auspices of multitudes, thus corrupted ^ 

As noblemen, or gentlemen commoners, and united, it is not to be wondered, that; 
they not only enjoy the privilege of splendid the spirit of despotism should increase 
vestments, but of negleciing, if they please. Despotism is indeed an Asiatjc plant; 
both learning and religion. They are not but, brought over by those who have long- 
required, like vulgar scholars, to attend lived in Asia, and nursed in a hot-lioyse 
rc^darly to the instruction, or to the disci- with indefatigable care, it is found lo vcge-i 
pline of the colleges ; and they are allowed tate, bloom, and bear fruit, even in our- 
a frequent absence from daily prayer. They cbld, ungcnial climate. 
are thus taught to believe, that a silken It might then be worthy ^ wise legislator 
gown and a velvet cap are substitutes for to reform the modes of education, to explode 
knowledge; and that the rank of gentle- the effeminacy of private and superficial j 
men commoners dispenses with the neces- nurture, to prohjotc ap equality of rank in 
sity of that devotion which others are com- schools and universities, and to suffer, ip.. 
pclled to profess, in the college chapels, the immature age, no other distinctions. 
lligh privileges these 1 and they usually than those, which may be adjudged by 
fill those who enjoy them with that attach- grave and virtuous instructors, to dLtin-, 
went to rank, which leads directly to the guished imjirovemcnt, exemplary conduct,* 
spirit of flespotism. They are flattered in gooclness of heart, and a regard to the 
the seats or wisdom, where science and happiness of inferiors. 
liberality are 'supposed to dwell, with an The constitution of England is founded' 
idea of 9o|ne inlierent virtue m mere raok^ on llb«r^; ajxd 4^e peop^ are warmly at-i' 
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tftohed to libqiy; then why is it ever in avarice, and expended in enjoyments 

d^ngeiTi and why is a constant struggle that degrade, Mrhile they enervate. Men, 

necessary to preserve it uninfringed ? M^y distinguished by riches only, possess 

causes combiaei and perhaps none is more not, amidst all their acquirements, tbe 

optative, than a corrupt education, in proper price that should purchase civil dis- 

ymxkh pride is nourishea at the tenderest tinctions, if they were disposed of only 

period, and the possession or expectation of to merit. There they are bankrupts. They 

wealth and civil honours is tacitly repre- have no claims on society ; for their uur- 

sented) even in the schools of virtue, as poses have been selfish, and their conauct 

superseding the necessity of personal ex- mjurious: yet the distinctions must be 

oellence, obtained, or they sicken in the midst of 

SfictiON IV. he^th, 8md starve, though surrounded with 

Ccrrtq>ti4m of Maimers has 
Tendency to promote the _ 

Despotism. market-pkce, not at public sale. . But is 

WHEN man ceases to venerate Virtue ^^^erc a borough hitherto apti-ministcrial, 

in himself, he soon loses all sense and to convert which from the error of its 

ofmoralbeautv in the human species. His ways, a very expensive election must be 

iaste becomes gross; and he learns to con- engaged in? The ambitious aspirant at 

sider all that is good and great, as the illu- honours ijs ready with his pur§e. By 

8km 0f simple minds, the unsubstantial money he triumphs over opposition, and . 

phantom of a young imagination. Extreme . adds the weight of his wealth to ministerial 

selfishness is his ruling principle, and he is preponderance. He assists others in the 

far from scrupulous in following its dictates, same noble and generous services of his . 

Luxury, vanity, avarice, are his character- countrv. Though covetous, he perseveres, 

isdcs. Ambition indecd^takes its turn; yet,' regardless of expencc, and at last nchly 

not that noble ambition, which seeks praise nfierits, from his patron, tlie glittering 

eM honours by deserving them, but the bauble which hung on high, and led him . 

lew spirit of intrigue and cunning, which patiently through those dark and dirty . 

tekdles to secure high appointments, titular paths which termmate m the temple of 

dbtinctions, or whatever else can flatter prostituted honour. His brilhant success . 

sv^ce and pride, by petty stratagem, un- excites others to tread m his steps witli 

manly compliance, the violation of truth eager emulation ; and though many fail of 

and consistency, and at last the sacrifice of the glorious prize, yet all contribute, m the 

a country's interest and safety. selfish pursmt, to increase and to diftuse 

In nations enriched l^ commerce, and the spirit of despotism. , . , ' 
among families loaded with opulence by the Wen destitute of personal merit, and un- 

avariw of their forefathers, the mere waa- recommended by the plea of public services, 

tonness of unbounded plenty will occasion can never obtain illustrious honours, where 

a corruption of manners, dingerous to all the people po^ess a due share of power, 

that renders society happy, but favourable where liberty flounshes, unblighted by cor. 

to the despotic principle. Pleasure of Uie ruption ; and therefore such men will ever 

meanest kind will be the first and the last be opposed to the people, and determined . 

pursuit. Splendor, external show, the os- enemies to liberty, fhe atmosphere of 

tentation of riches, will be deemed objects liberty is too pure. and defecated for Uieir » 

of prime consequence. A Court will be the lungs to inhale. Gentles and other vewnm 

rface of exhibition; not of great merits, can exist only in filth and putrefaction. > 

but offine garments, graceful attitudes, and Such animals, if they possessed reason, 

gaudy equipages, every frivolous distinc- would therefore endeavour to contaminate 

fion, which boldly claims the notice due to everv healtiiy climate, to destroy Uie vital 

irlrtue, and assumes the dignity which pub- salubrity of the liberal air, aiwi diffuse -cor- 

lie services ought solely to appropriate. ruption with systematic industry. Ar« 

•nie mitid 0? man, still wilting, in the there not polW p tenomena, whi(^ 

midst of external abundance, an object in would almost justify a behefm the exista^^ 

futurity; and satiated even to lothing with of such animals m the human form ; and s 

the continual banquet of plenty, longs to not niankind interested, as they ^^;^?,^^^ 

add titular honours, or official importance, health, in impedmg the progress of mfec- 

to the possession of sciperfluous property, tious pollution ? 

But thSe, If they mean any thW, are . Corruption does not Pvcrate, in the in. 

naturally the rewards of virtuous and use- crease of the despotic ^pl^lt, on tbe bjhest 

ful exertion; and such exertion is incom- orders only, ajid the aspirants at pohUcai 

KrTth me habitual indolence, the distinction and consequence, but a so on t^^ 

iSMe, ih^ dl^iipatton, the vice of crowded ranks of commercial hie. In a 

5Km wK 8W»«d only by mm peat an^ rich nation,- w vmm^ quaolUjr 
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and Vsiriety of articles is ever wanted to taught to seek and find resources io then- 

supply the army and the navy. No cus- selves, in an honest indepeidencey in the 

tomers are so valuable as the public. The possession of knowledge, in conscious in* 

pay is sure and liberal, die demand enor- tegrity, in manliness of sentiment, in cOn- 

mous, and a very scrupulous vigilance temptation and study, in every thing which 

against fraud and extortion seldom main- adds vigour to the nerves of me mind, and 

tained with rigid uniformity. Happy the teaches it to deem all honours disgraoefuT, 

mercantile men who can procure a contract! and -all jprofits vile, which accrue, as the re- 

llie hofie of it will cause an obsequious ao ward or base compliance, and of a dastard^ 

quiescence in the measures of th^ ruling deserticm from the upright standard of troth, 

minister. But it happens that such ac- the unspotted banner of justice, 
quiescence, in such men, is peculiarly dan- 

gerous, in a commercial country, to the Section V. 

cause of freedom. The mercantile orders An Abhorrence of Despotism and an at' 

constitute corporate bodies, rich, powerluf , deni Love of Liberty perfectly coH' 
influential; they therefore have great- sisteiit with Order and TranquHKty ; 

weight m elections. Juries are chiefly and the natural Consequence of wett^ 

favourable to their retention of emolument *^^ JJisposittons. 

and place. If the hope of contracts and ri^HOSE who are possessed of exoibitaot 

other douceurs should ever overcome the power, who pant for its exteosion, and 

sanctity of oaths, in an age when religion tremble at the apprehension of losing it, 

has lost much of its influence, then wilfthe are always sufficiently arttiil to dwell with 

firmest pillar of freedom be undermined, emphasis, on the evils of licentiousness ; 

and courts of justice become mere registers under which opprobrious name, they wibh 

of ministerial edicts. Thus both senatorial to stigmatize Liberty. They describe the 

and judicial proceedings will be vitiated by horrors of anarchy and confusion, in the 

the same means; and LIBERTY left to deplore blackest colours; and boldly affirm that 

a declining cause, while corrvption laughs they are the necessary consequences of eii- 

from a Lord Mayor's coach, as she rides in trusting the people with power. Indeed, 

triumph to Court, to present, on her knees^ they hardly condescend to recognize the 

the address of sycophancy. idea of a People ; but whenever they speak 

When the public mind is so dnlmuched of the mass of the community, denominate 

as to consider titles and money as the chief them the mob, the rabble, or the swinish 

good of man, weighed with which honesty multitude. Language is at a loss for ap- 

and conscience are but as dust in the pellatives bignificant of their contempt for 

balance, can it be supposed that a due re- those who are undistineubhed by wealth 

verence will be paid to the obsolete parch- or titles, and is obliged to content itself 

ments of a magna charta, to bills of rights, with such words as reptiles, scum, dregSy 

or to revolutions which banbhed the prin- c^r the many-headed monster, 

riples of the Stuarts, together with their Man, that noble animal, formed with 

families, whidi broke their despotism in powers capable of the subUmeat virtues, 

pieces together with their sceptres, and possessed of reason, and tremulously alive 

trampled their 'pride under foot with their to every finer feeling, is degraded by his 

crowns and robes of purple? Thepreva-* fellow man, when drest in a little brief au« 

lonce of corruption can call back to hfe the thority, to a rank below that of the beasts 

race of JacobUes and Torietf and place on of the field ; for the beasts of the field are 

the throne of liberty, an imaginary Stuart, not treated with epithets of contumely, but 

It was not the person, but tne principles regarded with a degree of esteem. The 

which rendered me old family detestable to proud grandee views the horses in hb sta- 

a peo(4e who lieserved liberty, because they ole and the doss in his kennel with aflcc- 

dared to claim: it. The revival of those tion, pampers them with food, lodges them 

principles muht render a xKtreMor, though in habitations not only commodious but 

iTownarf by Liferty herself, equally detestable, luxurious, and at the same time despises 

To avoid such principles, the corruption hb fellow-creatures, scarcely fed, wretched- 

that infallibly leads to them must be re- ly clothed, and barely sheltered in the 

pelled. The people should be tinctured neighbouring cottage. And if thb fellow- 

with philosophy and religion ; and learn, creature dares to remonstrate, his complaint 

under their divine instruction, not to con- is contumacy and sedition, and bis eudea- 

sider titular distinction and enormous vour to meliorate hb own state and that of 

riches as the chief good, and indbpensably hb peers, by the most lawfid means, down- 

recpibite to the happiness of life. A noble right treason and rebellion, 

spirit of personal virtue should be encou- Villanous o]rpres8ion on one hand, and 

raged in tbt nsiog race.. They should be. oa the other, contemptible submiwian ! If 
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such ibquiesoeocey lindet the' most imqui- 
tous ineauality ; such wretchedness, without 
the privuege of complaint, is the peace, the 
order, and the tranquillity oK despotism ; 
then peace, order, and tranquillity, change 
their nature, and become the curse and 
bane of human nature. Welcome, in 
comnarison, all the feuds, animosities, and 
revoluiious attributed to a state of freedom ; 
for they are symptoms of life and robust 
health, while the repose of despotism is the 
deadness of a palsy. Life, active, enter- 
prising life, with«ll its tumult, disaster, and 
disappcdntment, is to be prefrrred to the si- 
lence of death, the stillness of desolation. 

But I deny that a love of liberty, or a 
state of liberty, is of necessity productive 
of injurious or fatal disorder. I presuppose 
that the minds of the people, even the 
lowest of the people, arc duly enlightened ; 
that the savageness of gross ignorance is 
mitigated by culture ; by that culture, which 
all well-regulated states are solicitous to 
bestew on every partaker of the rational 
faculty. 

In a state of liberty, every man learns to 
valuiB himself as man ; to consider himself 
as of importance in the system which him- 
self has approved anjd contributed to esta- 
blish ; and therefore resolves to regulate 
his own behaviour consistently wiUi its 
safety and preservation. He feels as a pro- 

Erietor, not as a tenant. He loves the state, 
ecause he participates in it. His obedience 
is not the cold reluctant result of terror ; 
but the lively, cheerful, and spontaneous 
effect of love. The vi.^lati»n of laws formed 
on the pure principle of general beneficence, 
and to which he has given his full assent, 
by a just and perfect representation, he 
considers as a crime of the deepest die. He 
will think freely, and speak freely, of the 
constitution. He will mccssantly endea- 
vour to improve it; and enter seriously 
into all political debate. In t\i6 collision ot 
agitated nnnds, sparks will sometimes be 
emitted ; but they will only give a favour- 
able light and a genial warmth. They will 
never produce an injurious Conflagration. 

What employment, in the busy scene in 
which man engages frem the cradle to the 
tomb, is more worthy of him, than political 
discussion ? It affords a field for intellectual 
energy and all the finest feelings of bene- 
volence. It exercises and strengthens every 
faculty. It calls forth latent virtues, which 
else had slept in the bosom, Hke the dia- 
mond in the mine. And is this employ- 
ment, thus useful and honourable, to be. 
confined to a few among the race of mor- 
tals ? Is there to be a monopoly of political 
action and speculation? Why then did 
Heaven bestow reason and speech, powers 
of activity, and a spirit of enterprise, in as 
great perfection oo the lowest among the 



people, as on those who, by no merit of 
their own, mherit wealth and high station ? 
Heaven has declared its will by its nets. 
Man contravenes it ; but time, and the pro- 
gressive improvement of the understanding, 
will reduce the anomaly to its natural rec- 
titude. And if a few irregularities should 
sometimes "arise in the process, they are of 
no importance, when weighed with the 
happy result ; the return of distorted 'sys- 
tems to truth, to reason, 'and the will of 
God. Occasional ferments, with all their 
inconveniences, are infinitely^ preferable to 
the putrescence of stagnation. They are 
symptoms of health and vi«our ; and though 
they may be attended wim transient pain, 
yet while they continue to appear at inter- 
vals, there is no danger of mortification. 
Good hearts, accompanied with goed under- 
standings, seldom produce, even where 
mistaken, lasting evil. They repdr and 
compensate. 

But I repeat, that the people should be 
enlightened, in every rank, the highest as 
well as the lowest, to render them capable 
of perfect liberty, without danger of those 
evils which its enemies are always asserting 
to be its unavoidable consequences. The 
vulgar must be instructed not merely in the 
arts which tend to the acquisition, increase, 
and preservation of money, but in a gene- 
rous philoso}»hy. They must be liberalized. 
They must early learn to view human life 
and society in their just light ; to consider 
themselves as essential parts of a whole, the 
integrity of which is desirable to every com- 
ponent member. Their taste will improve 
with their understanding ; and they will see 
the beauty of order, while they are con- 
vinced of its utility. Thus principled by 
virtue, and illuminated with knowledge, 
they will eagerly return, after every devia- 
tion, which even a warmth of virtue may 
caursc, to regular obedience, and to all the 
functions of citizens ; valuing the public 
peace and prosperity, because they uiidcr- 
startd clearly that the oublic happiness is 
intimately combined witn their own. They 
may infringe laws, fn>m the imperfection of 
their nature ; but they will return to their 
obedience without force ; having been con- 
vinced that no laws are made, but such as 
are necessary to their well-being in society. 
They will consider laws, not as chains and 
i'etters, but as helmets and shields for their 
protection. Tlie light of the understanding 
will correct the eccentricities of tlie heart ';• 
and all deviations, however rapid at their- 
commencement, will be short in extent and- 
transitory in duration. 

Such would be the effect of enlightening 
the people with political knowledge, and 
enlarging their minds by pure philosophy. 
But what say the despots ? like the tyran- 
nical son of f bilipi whei^ he repriiBrnkd 
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ArifllotSe for pubUahuig his discoveries, instiUitioii which favours liberty, atel, for 
they wUsper to their inymiidons, '^ Let us that reason, alarms the jealousy of en- 
diffuse darkness round the land.* Let the croaching power, is to leave the form un- 
people be kept in a brutal state. Let touched, and gradually to annihilate the 
their conduct, when assembled, be riotous essence. The voracious worm eats out the 
and irrational as ignorance and our spies kernel completely, while the husk continues 
can make it, that they may be brought into fair to the eye, and apparently entire. The 
discredit, and deemed unfit for the mana^ gardener would crush the insect, if it com- 
ment of their own afiUrs. Let power oe menced the attack on the ei^temal tegu- 
rendered dangerous in their hands, that it *ment; but it carries on the workof destnic- 
anay continue unmolested in our own. Let tion with efficacy and safety, while tt corrodes 
them not taste the fruit of the tree of tlie unseen fruit, and spares the outside shelL 
knoti^edge, lest they become as we are, and The Liberty of the Press in England is 
learn to know good and evil/' not openly infringed. It is our happiness 
,Th»t such are the sentiments of th^, men and our glory. No man or set of men, 
who wish for the extension of royalism whatever be their power or their wishe5, 
and the depression of the people, is evident dares to violate this sacred privilege. But 
from the uneasiness they liave sliewn at in the heatlien mythology we learn, that 
all benevolent attempts to diffuse know- when Jupiter himself couul not force certain 
ledge amooetlie poor. They have exprcssnl, obstacles by his thunder-bolt, he found an 
in terms ot anger and mortification, their easy admission, in the shape of a golden 
dislike of Sunday schools. The very news- shower. ' 

papers which they have engaged hi the In limes when the JaoobiticaI,Tory,selfi9h, 

service of fidsehood and toryism, have en- and despotic principles rear their heads, and 

deavoured to discountenance, by malignant think opportunities favour their efiforts for 

paragraphs, the proi^ress of those patriotic revival, the Press is bouglit up as a powerful 

institutions. Scribblers of books and pam- engine of oppression. The People must be 

phlets, in the same vile cause, have inti- deceived, or the despots have no chance to 

mated their apprehensions that the poor 4>revail in the dissemination of doctrines, 

may learn to read political bo<^s in learning unnamral, nonsensical, and injunous to the 

to read their Bible ; and diat the reailing rights of human nature. The only channel 

of political books must unavoidably produce through which the knowledge of wl?at it 

discontent. A wretched compliment to the ^ost imports them to know, next to mora- 

cause which Uiey mean to defend 1 It is im- hty and religion, devolves upon the mass of 

possible not to infer from their apprehen- tiic community, is a newspaper. This 

sions, that as men increase in understanding channel must therefore be secured. The 

smd knowledge, they must see reason to people's money must be employed to pollute 

disapprove tlie systems established. These ^be waters of truthj to divert their course, 

men breathe the very spirit of despotism, and, if occasion require, to stop them with 

and wisli to communicate it. But tiieir dams, locks, and floodgates. The Press, that 

conduct, in this instance, is an argument grand battery, erected by the people to d«- 

aaainst the spirit which they endeavour to ^^^^ ^be citadel of Liber^', must be turned 

dilfusc. Their conduct seems to say. The against it. Pamphlets are transioit, and 

spirit of despotism is so unreasonable, that confined in their operatkm. Nothing wijl 

it can never he approved by the mass of the satisfy the zeal of the assailant, but the di^ 

people, when their reason is suffered to ^rruU Papers of mtelligencc. They keep 

itxeive its proper cultivation. Their conduct "P a daily attack, and reach every part pf 

seems to say, Let there be light, and the de- tbe assaulted edifice 

formityofiespotism will create abhorrence. Newspqjers, thus bought witii the peo- 

Be tiie consequence what it may, let the P*®'* money, for die purpose of deceiving 

Uihi of knowledge be diffused among all ^be people, are, in the next place, circulated 

v^o.partakeof reason; and let us reiiem- with all tlie industry of zealous partisans, 

ber that it was tmb Lord God Almighty ^^^ ^^^ ^be success that must attend the 

who firet said: Let there be light. ^^ exertion of ministerial influence. Pub- 

Ik; houses in great towns are frequently the 

Section vI. property of overgrown traders, who supply 

On. the Venality of the PresM under the them with the commodities they vend; 

Ii^hbence of the despotic Spirit, amd and who dictate the choice, of the papers, 

ii$ EffecU in diffusing that Spirit. which they shall purchase for tiie perusal 

HE most successful, as well as die o^ ^^ir customers. Whoever frequents 

most in&idfeus mode of abolishing an sudi Ixouses, ruled as they are by petty 

despots, must swallow the false politics. 



T 



• ^mnurw, tncvrurw^ Darken pmtr dsctrineSy togetiier witii the adulterated beverage, of 
said the dMpot Alesaoder to the great pbiloso- the lordly maUufiuiUuer. A distress fur 
pher. rent, or an. arrest foi: debt^ ittJght CoUosr 
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^ rash choice of a paper favourable to 
^th^ justice, ■ and humanity. If any con- 
versation should arise among the customers, 
i^iendly to liberty, i n consequence of perusing 
an interdicted print of this kind, the hcence 
of the house might be iu dancer, and an ho- 
nest tradesman with his family turned out of 
doors to starve. Spies are sent to his house, 
to mix with the quests, that in the ^moment 
of convivial exhilaration, when prudence 
i^leeps, some incautious comment on the 
newspaper may be seized and carried to the 
agent of despotism, who, like the tiger, 
thirsting for human blood, lies watching 
for his prey in the covert of obscurity. 
The host, therefore, for tlie sake of safety, 
gladlv rejects all papers of intelligence, 
which are free to speak the truth, and 
becomes a useful instrument, in the hands 
of selfish placemen, in the dissemination of 
doctrines ayubvecaive of liberty, and there- 
fore of the constitution which is founded 
upon it as a corner stone. 

So far as such venal papers are diffused, 
under influenca thus arbitrary, the Liberty 
of the Press is, in effect, destroyed. It is 
made to serve the purposes of slavery, by 
propagating principles unfavourable to the 
people's ri^ts, by palliating public abuses, 
varnishing ministerial misconduct, and con- 
cealing facts in which the people are most 
deeply interested. Perhaps there is nothing 
which contributes so much to diffuse the 
spirit of despotism as venal newspapers, 
hired by the possessors of power, tor the 
purpose of defending and prolonging their 
possession. The more ignorant classes 
nave a wonderful propensity to be credu- 
lous in all that they see in print, and will 
obstinately continue to believe a newspaper, 
to. which they have been accustomed, even 
vhen notorious facts give it the lie. They 
know little of history, nothing of philoso- 
phy, and adopt their political ideas from the 
daily lectures of a paper established solely 
to gain their favour to one party, the narty 
possessed of present power ; zealous for its 
extension and prolongation, and naturally 
desirous of preventing all scrupulous en- 
quiry into its abuse. Such means, soused, 
certainly serve the cause of persons in 
office, and gratify avarice and pride ; but it 
is a service which, while it promotes the 
sordid views of a few individuals, militates 
against the spirit of constitutional freedom* 
It is a vile cause, which cannot be main- 
tained to the security and satisfaction of 
those who wish to mountain it, without re- 
course to daily falsehood, and the cowardly 
concealment of; conscious malversation. 
Honest purposes love the li^ht of truth, 
and court scrutiny ; because the more they 
are known, the more they must be ho- 
noured. The friends of liberty and man 
are justly alarmed, whenever Uiey see the 



Press prc-occupied by power, and every 
artifice used to poison the sources of public 
intelligence. 

In every free country, the people^ who 
pay all expences, claint a riglit to know 
the true state of public affairs. The only 
means of acquiring that knowledge, within 
reach of the multitude, is the Press ; and it 
ought to supply them with all important 
information, which may be divulged with- 
out betraying intended measures^, the ac- 
complishment of which would be frustrated 
by commumicati(m to a publie ' fcneoiy. 
The \Qry papers themselves, whieh,HEom-> 
municate intelligence^ Wf:^ tax- aUlxoothe 
ii^trinsic value of the. work and maiterial*, 
to the support of the government : and the 
stamp, which vouches for. the payment, 
ought, at the same time, if any regard 
were paid to justice and honour, to be an 
authentic te^tii^Mwiy that government uses 
nu arts of decepdon in the intelligence 
afibrded. 

But let any one review, if it be not too 
nauseous an empk>yment, the prints which 
of late years have been notoriously m the 
pay of ministerial agency. There he will 
see the grossest attempts to impose ou the 
public credulity. He will see the existence 
of known fasts, when they miltiate against 
the credit of a ministry, doubted or denied ; 
doubtful victoricjf extolled beyond all re- 
semblance to truth; and defeats, in the 
highest degree disgraceful and injurious, 
artfully extenuated. All who have had 
opportunities of receiving true intelligence, 
after some great and unfortunate action, 
have been astonished at the effrontery 
which has diminished the number of lives 
lost to a sum so small, as contradicts the 
evident conclusions of common sense, and 
betrays the features of falsehood at the first 
appearance. All who liave been able to 
juage of the privileges of Engli^mien, and 
the rights of human nature, have seea 
with abhorrence, doctrines boldly broached 
and sopliistically defended, which strike at 
once at the English constitution, and .the 
happiness of man in society. They have 
seen this done by those who pretended an 
sdmost exclusive regard to law, order, and 
religion ; themselves .grpssly.^vk«J^»« ^\ 
of them, while tiiey aw. r^vilii^. others 
for the supposed violation, in tlie oittcreat 
language which rancour, stimulated by 
pride and avarice, can utter. 

When great ministers, possessed of a 
thousand means of patronizing and re- 
warding obsequious instruments of their 
ambition, are willing to corrupt, there will 
never be wanting needy, unpnncipled, and 
aspiring persons to receive die mfection. 
But can men be really great, really honour- 
able—can they be patnots and philanthro-i 
pists-*€an ^they be ecalous and sincere 
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fig&lma and rank, are in their esdihatibii 
infinitely more hommr£dl}]e and valuabte 
than ail the penetrating sagiunty and won- 
derful science of a Newton. Such rersons 



friends to law, order, and religion, who 

thus hesitate not to break down all Uie 

fences of honour, truth, and integrity; 

and render their administration of afiairs 

more similar to the juggling tricks of value Newton more as a knioht than as 

confederate sharpers, than to the grave, a philosopher ; more for the titl« bestowed 

iiigemioos> conduct of staitesmen, renowned upon him by Queen Anne, than the endow- 

for their wisdom and revered for their ment given him by Gon, and improred 

virtue ? Do men thus exalted, whose con- by his own meritorious exertion. 



duct is a model, Hud whose opinion is 
oracular^ mean to teach a great nation 
that conscience is but a name, an<l honour 
a phantom? No books of those inno- 
vators,, vbom they persecute, contribute to 
ditendil the^ Bys«em, which these men 
MipixMt, so much as their own sinister 
laeaaures of self-deience. 

There is little hope of preventing the 
corruption of tfae-diumat Papers by any 
remonstrance addressed to men, who, en- 
trenched behind wea)ih and peWer, scorn 
to yield at the summons of reason. There 
may be more hope in appealing to die 
readers and cncouragcrs of such papers. 
Do they wish to be deceived ? Is it pleasant 
to be misled by partial, mutilated, and 
distorted narratives? Is it manly to become 
voluntary dupes? Or is it honouraljle, is it 
honest, to co-operate with any men, for 
any purposes, in doping others? No; let 
the Press, however it may be perverted 
by private persons, to the injury of society, 
be preserved by the public, by men high in 
office* the guardians of every valuable in- 
stitution, as an instrument of good to the 
community, as the support of truth, as die 
lamp of knowledge. 

Tnough the Liberty of the Press should 
be preserved, yet let it be remembered, 
that the corruption of the Press, by high 
and overbearing influence, will be almost 
as pernicious to a free country as its de« 
struction. An tmprimatvr on the Press 
would spread an alarm which would im- 
rafediateiy remove the restraint ; but the 



Upon this principle, many men in our 
times, who wish to extend and aggrandize 
that Power, from whose • arbitrary bounty 
they derive all the honour they are ca- 
pable of acquiring, endeavour to tlirow. 
contempt on Philosophy. It may indeed 
be doubted, whether they all know the 
meaning of the word ; but they know it 
imphesamerit not derived from prince?, 
and therefore they wish to degratie it. Their 
fountain of honour, they conceive, has no 
resemblance, in its nature or efficacy, to 
the famed fountains of Parnassus : it con- 
veys no inspiration, except that which dis- 
plays itself m tiie tumour of pride. 

The present age has heard upstart noble- 
men give to philosophers (whose genius 
and discoveries entitle them to rank, in 
Reason's table of precedency, above every 
nobleman in the Red Book) the opprobrious 
appellation of wretches and miscreants. 
Philosophy and phibsophers have been 
mentioned, by men wnose attainments 
would only qualify them for distinction in 
a ball-room, with expressions of hatred and 
contempt due only to thieves, murderers, 
the very outcasts and refuse of human 
nature. '■ 

The mind is naturally led to investigate 
the cause of such virulence, and to ask how 
has Philosophy merited this usage from the 
tongue of factitious grandeur. The resent- 
ment expressed against Philosophy is ex- 
pressed with a peevishness and acrimony 
that proves it to proceed Irom the sense of 
a sore place. How has pride been so se- 



corruption of the Press may insinuate itself verely hurt by Philosophy ? It has beeni 

unperceived, till the spirit of Despotism, "^ ' *' ' ' _ -^.^-^ 

promoted by it, shall at last connive at, or 
even consent to, its total abolition. 



Sbction VII. 
l%e 'ftiskimabte Ttivectwes against Phi- 
.. losophjl and Reas&iif a Proof of the 
Spirit of Despotism, ^ 

PERSONS who <iwe all their pre- 
'"• eminence to the merit of their fore- 
fathers, or to casual events, which con- 
stitute good fortune, are usually desirous 
of fixing a standard of dignity, very dif- 
ferent from real worth, ana spare no pains 
to depredate personal excellence; all such 
exceUsnoe as is, in fact, the most honour- 
able, because it cannot e«ist without 



exposed, laid open to the eye of mankind 
in all its nakedness. Philosophy has held 
the scales, and rejected the coin that wanted 
weight. Philosophy has applied the touch- 
stone, and thrown away the counterfeit. 
Hence the spirit of Despotism is incensed 
agiunst Philosophy; ana if proclamations 
or cannon-balls could destroy her, her per- 
dition would be inevitable and eternal. 
Folly exclaims aloud, " Let there be no 
light to detect my paint and tinsel/' But 
happily, the command of Folly, however 
imperial her tone, is not the fiat of Omni- - 
potence. Philosophy therefore will survive 
the anathema ; and, standing on the rock 
of truth, laugh at the artillery of confede- 
rated despots. 
**When she deserts truth, she no longer 



talents or virtues. Birth and liches, deserves to be called Philoeephy : aad it 



GhttfmpC of PkUMophf and JRmMk eonaefueHi t^km HespoftM. 



I be owned, that when the has attacked 
Jum, she has justly lost her reputation. 
But fMBTO it is well worthy of remark, that 
IhoBB who now most bilterly revile her, 
^Ye tbemselves little concern about her, 
tUi she desoended to Poliiks, She might 
kave. continued to argue against religion; 
Ind naany of her present opposers would 
liave joined in her cry with alacrity : but 
the aspaaenC she entered on the holy ground 
of politics* the ignorant grandees shuddered 
%t the pn^nation, and *' A vaunt, Philoso- 
fhy," was tb» word of alarm. 

i^hitosophy, so far from deserving con- 
tempt^ is the glory of human nature. Man 
approaches b^ contemplation to wliat we 
jkinceive of celestial purity and excellence. 
Without the aid of Philosophy, the mass of 
mankind, all over the terraqueous globe, 
would have sunk in slavery and supersti- 
lion* the natural consequences of gross ig-^ 
norance* Men at the very bottom of 
eociefy, have been enabled by the natural 
talents they possessed, seconded by favour* 
able opportunities, to reach the highest im- 

{»rovements in philosophy ; and nave thus 
ifted up a torch in the valley, which has 
exposed the weakness and deformity of the 
pastle on the mountain, from which the 
oppressors sallied, in the ni^ht of dark- 
ness, and spread desolation with impunity. 
Despots, the meanest, the basest, the most 
brutal and ignorant of the human race, 
would have trampled on the rights and the 
happiness of men unresisted, it Philosophy 
)iad not opened the eyes of the suiferers, 
6hewn them their own power and dignity, 
and tai^t them to despise those uants of 
power, as they appeared through the mists 
of ignorance, who ruled a vassal world 
with a mace of iron. Liberty is the daughter 
pf Philosophy; and tliey who detest tlie 
offspring, uo all that they can to vilify and 
discountenance the mother. 

But let us calmly consider what is the 
object of this Philosophy, so formidable in 
the eyes of those who are bigoted to 
ancient abuses, who hate every improve* 
ment, and who wish to subject the many 
to the control of an arbitrary few. Philo- 
sophy is ever employed in finding out what- 
ever IS GOOD, and whatever true. She darts 
her eagie eye. over all the busy world, de- 
tects error and mbchief, and points out 
modes of improvement. In the multiform 
state of human affairs, ever obnoxious to 
decay and abuse, it is her's to meditate on 
ih& means of melioration. She wishes to 
demolish nothing but what is a nuisance. 
To build, to repair, to strengthen, and to 
polish, these are the works which she de- 
lights to plan ; and in concerting the best 
methods of directing their accomplishmenr, 
abe oonsmnes the midnight oil. How /qan 
ahe^disturh (lA^nan afiairs, s^ce s)i& dwells 



in oontemplation, and descends not to ac- 
tion ? neither dues she impel others to ac- 
tion by the arts of delusive elociuence. She 
applies to llcason alone ; and if Reason be 
not convinced, all that she has done, is 
swept away, like the web of Aiachne. 

But it is modern philosophy, and i'rench 
philosophy, which gives such umbrage to 
the lovers of old errors, and tlie favourers 
of absolute power ; just as if Philosophy 
were mutable by time or place. Philoso* 
phy, by which I mean the investigation of 
the good and true, on all subjects, is the 
same, like the sun, whether it shines in 
China or Peru. Truth and good ai!e eter- 
nal and immutable; and merefope Phi- 
losophy, which is solely attached to 
these, is still one and the same, whether 
ancient or modern, in England or ia 
France, 

It is Sophistry, and not Philosophy, which 
is justly reprobated; and there has at all 
times been more sophistry displayed by the 
sycophant defenders of despotism, than by 
the friends to liberty. England has ever 
alK)undcd with sophists, when the high pre- 
rogative notions, Toryism, and Jacobiusin, 
and the scn'ile principles which How froiu 
them, have required the support of elo- 
quence, either written or oral. . Besides our 
modern FUmen, we have had an army of 
ten thousand mercenary speakers and 
writers, whose names are as little remem- 
bered as their venal productions. Such 
men, contending against the light of na- 
ture, and common sense, have been obliged 
to seek succour of sophistry. Theirs is tiio 
philosophy, falsely so called, which deserves 
reprobation. They have had recourse to ver-» 
BosiTY, to puzzle and perplex *the plainest 
points; ihcy have seduced tlie reader froiu 
the direct road of common sense, to delude 
his imagination in the fairy land of meta- 
phor; uiey have fine-spun their ar^umenta 
to a degree of tenuity neither tangible nor 
visible, that they might excite the awe 
which is always felt for the incomprchen" 
ilbk by the ignorant; and, at die same 
time, elude the refutation of tlie leaincd 
and the wise : they have acquired a lubri- 
city, which, like the eel, enables tlicra to 
slip from the grasp pf the captor, wliom 
they could not have escaped, by the fufr 
exertion of muscular vigour. Animatetl 
with the hope of reward from that power 
which they labour to extendi they have, 
like sood servants to their masters, be» 
stowed art and labour in proportion to the 
weakness of their cause : they have assum- 
ed an air of wisdom to impose on the mul- 
titude, and uttered the language of knavery 
and folly with tlie gi&ve confidence of an 
oracle. It is not necessary to cross the 
Channel in order to find Sophistry deck- 
ing hmeif^ Uke ihQ ass ia the i)kin of. the 



Bf certain, mi9iakei^ Ideai of Layaity, 



lion, with 'thv venerable name of Philoso- 

As we vahie a free Press, or wish to pre* 
serve a due esteem for genius and science^ 
let us ever be on our guard, when we hear 
GREAT MEN, possessin^ neither genius nor 
science, rail against Philosophy. Let us re-> 
member, that it was a lloman tyrant, in the 
decline of all human excellence, (when Pro* 
vidence permitted such ^monsters to shew 
the world the deformity of despotism,) who 
wished to extinguish the light of learning 
by abolishing tne finest productions of 
genius. There arc men, in recent times, 
who display all the propensities of a Cali- 
gula; be it the People's care that they never 
possess his power. 

Section VIII. 

Of Loyalty, and certain mistaken 
Ideas of it, 

n^IIE mass of tlie community, on whom 
^ the arts of delusion are chiefly prac- 
tised by politicians, are seldom accurate in 
tlie use of words: and among others which 
they misimdcrstand, and are led, by the 
satellites of despotism, to misapply, is the 
term. Loyalty. 

Loyalty means, in its true sense, a firm 
and iaithtiil adherence to the law and con- 
stitution of the community of whicli we are 
members^. If monarchy be a part of that 
constitution, it certainly means a firm and 
faithful attachment to the person of the 
monarch, as well as to the monarchical 
form, and all the other branches of the sys- 
tem. It is nearly synonymous with fideli- 
ty; but as fidelity may be actuated solely 
by principles of duty, loyalty seems, iu its 
common acceptation, to include in it also a 
sentiment of affection . J t is the obedience 
of love, and anticipates compulsion. It is 
a sentiment, which all good men will feel, 
when they live under a good government 
honestly administered. 

But mark the disingemiity of men im- 
pelled by high-church, high tory, or jaco- 
bitical principles. They would limit this 
» liberal comprehensive principle, which 
takes in the whole of the constitution, and 
therefore tends to the conservation of it all, 
in its full 'iiMegrity; they would limit it to 
the person of the wonurch^ to that part of 
the whole, whioh favours, in their opinion, 
their own purposes, and die extension of 
power and prerogative, tlie largesses of 
which they hope to share in reward for 
their ^sycophantic zeal, their slavish, selfish, 
perfidious adulation. 

They represent this confinetl loyalty as a 
religious duly, partaking the nature of 
divme worshiu. They set up an idol, and 
command all men, upon their doty, td 
adore it Xhe people ar^ po^ entitled oxn 



to attention bv the propagatofB of Ihii m^ 
human, anti-christian iuolatiy. 

Let us consider a moment the miscblef 
this artifice has in former times occasiooecl 
to our country. It attached great numbers 
to the family of the Stuarts, after th^ had 
forfeited all right to the crown; to thejper- 
sotn of the Stuarts, and for a long penodt 
harassed the lawful king and the people of 
this nation wiili wars, ahirms, seditions, and 
treasons. Tor^ zealots shed their bkxNl 
freely on the nnpulse of this unreasonable 
loyalty, which disregarded the ruling 
powers of their country established bv law ; 
and, in promoting the interest of a dispos- 
sessed individual, considered a whole pen* 
Ele, either as a non>entity, or as worthy t6 
e sacrificed for one man. Such men, aCt-t 
ing in consistency with their principles of 
false loyalty, woukl have drenched thetif 
country in'blood to restore air exiled NerOi 
of the true- bred<, royal family. 

Narrow Loyalty, like th:s, which is but 
another name for Bigotry, must ever be 
inimical to a monarch limited bjr laws, 
wishing to govern by them, and owing hb 
seat on his throne to a revolution, to the 
expulsion of a pre-occupant, and the refusal 
of a pretender's claim. It must ever keep' 
alive a doubt of his title. If it assume 
the appearance of afifection for him, it may 
be suspected as the kiss of Judas. If it 
should seduce him to extend his power lie- 
yond the constitutional limits, it would 
lead him to destruction, and involve a 
people in all the misery of revolutionary 
disorder. Is, then, such loyalty a public 
virtue? In cunning men it is but mean 
servility endeavouring to ingratiate itself 
with the prince, for honours and emolu- 
ments. In the eimple ones, it is silly sw- . 
1>erstition. In both, it is injurious to the 
cing of a free country and to the eonstiti^- 
tion. It confines that attention to one 
branch, which ought duly to be distributed 
among all, and to comprehend, in its 
attachment, that main root and sioch^ from 
which all the branches grow, the people at 

LARGE. 

Nevertheless, such is the subtle policy of 
those who are actuated by the principles of 
Tories, Jacobites, Royalists, Despots, (call 
them by which name you please,) th^ tliey 
continue to represent every spirited effort in 
favour of the people's rights, as origmating 
in disloyalty. The best friends to the con- 
stitution in its purity, and therefore thel)«t 
friends to the limited monarch, are held 
out, boUi to public and to royal detestation, 
as disafiectcd to the person of the prince. 
Every stratagem is used to dekide the com- 
mon and unth'mking part of the people into 
a belief, that their only way of displaying 
loyalty (is to display a most servile guse- 
4[]ui9i»i^«§s to the ihxQ^ tm to o|W® 
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Of certain mistaken Ideoi of Loyalty. 



every popular rafeasure. The procurers of 
addresses couch them in the most unmanlv 
language of submission, and appreach 
witS a degree of prostration of sentiment, 
worthier to be received by the great mogul 
or the Chinese emperor, than the chief 
magistrate of a free people. The compo- 
sers and presenters ot such testimonies of 
loyalty, hoping for knighthood at least, if 
not some more splendid or substantial effect 
of royal gratitude, exhaust the language of 
all its synonymous terms to express their 
abject servility. Yet, after all, of such a 
nature is their loyalty, that, if a Stuart or a 
Robespierre were the possessor of power, 
their mean and hollow professions of attach- 
ment would be equally ardent and impor- 
timate. The powers that be are the powers 
tvhich- they worship. The proffer of their 
lives and fortunes is the common sacrifice. 
But to distinguish their loyalty, they would 
go farther than the addressers of the foolish 
and unfortunate James, and present their 
very souls to be disposed of by their earthly 
Deity, knowing it to be a safe oblation. 

As great respect is due to the office of the 
supreme magistrate, so also is great affec- 
tion due to liis person, while he conducts 
himself with propriety, and consults the 
happiness of the people. The most de- 
corous languacc should be used to him, the 
most respectful behaviour preserved to- 
wards him; every mode adopted of shewing 
him proofs of love and honour, on (his side 
idolatry. Arduous is his task, though 
honourable. It should be sweetened by 
every mode which true and sincere loyalty 
can devise. I woiild rather exceed than 
fall short of tlie deference due to the office 
and the man. But X will not pay a limited 
monarch, at the head of • free people, so 
ill a compliment, as to treat him as if he 
were a despot, ruling over a land of slaves. 
I cannot adopt the spirit of despotism in a 
land of liberty ; and I must reprobate that 
false, selfish, adulatory Loyalty, which, 
seeking nothing but its own base ends of 
avarice or ambition, and feeling no real at- 
tachment either to the person or tlie office 
of the king, contributes nevertheless to dif- 
fuse by its example, a servile, abject tem- 
per, highly promotive of the despotic spirit. 

But the ministers of state have some- 
times presumed so far on present posses- 
sion of power, as to attempt to make tlie 
people believe that a loyalty is due to them; 
that an opposition to their will, is a proof of 
defective loyalty; a remonstrance against 
their measures, a mark of disaffection. 
Thejr have not been unsuccessful. The 
servile herds who come forward into public 
life, solely to he bought «/;, when market- 
able, arc, for the most part, more inclined 
to worship the minister than the monarch. 
'While it is the priest who divides among 



the sacrificers the flesh of the victim, 
many attend with devotion at the sacrifice, 
who are more desirous of propitiating the 
priest than the Deity. There are many 
who, if they had it in their power, would 
make it constructive treason to censure any 
minister whose continuance in place is 
necessary to realize their prospects of 
riches and titular distinction. Such men 
wander up and down society as spies, and 
mark those who blame the minister^ as 
persons to be suspected of disloyalty.- They 
usually fi.v on them some nickname, in 
order to depreciate their characters in. the 
eyes of the people, and prevent them ffooi 
ever rising to such a degree of public 
esteem as might render them com|»etitors 
for ministerigiL douceurs. Associations are 
formed by such men, under pretence of 
patriotism and loyalty, but with no other 
real desien, than that of keeping the minis- 
ter in place, whom they hope to find a 
bountiful paymaster of their servioes, at the 
public expence. 

True Loyalty has no connexion with all 
this meanness and selfishness. True loyalty 
is manly while obedient, and respects itself, 
M'hile it pays a voluntary and cheerful de- 
ference to authority, and the persons in- 
vested with it It throws sordid consi- 
derations aside, and having nothing in view 
but the general good, bears an aflection, 
and shews that affection, to the whole of a 
system established for the preservation of 
order and liberty. It is not mbguided by 
pompous names, nor blended by the glitter 
of external parade; but values offices and 
officers in tne state, for the good tliey ac- 
tually promote, for the important functions 
they perform, for the efficient place they 
fill in the finely-constituted machine of a 
well-regulated commimity. 

Such Loyalty, I believe, does abound in 
England, notwithstanding the calumnies of 
interested men, who would misrepresent 
and cry down all real patriotism, that their 
own counterfeit may obtain currency. Men 
who possess such loyalty .will be found the 
best friends to kings p if ever those tiroes 
should return, which are said to afl'ord the 
truest test of friendship, the times of adver^ 
sity. ^ ..,• -,• - • 

May those times never e6f]»e !> r But yet 
let us cherish the true Loyalty and explode 
the false; because the true \% the best 
security to limited monarchy and consti- 
tutional liberty : while the false, by diflus* 
ing a spirit of despotism, equally inimical 
to the constitution and to human happiness, 
is destroying the legal limitations, imder- 
mining the established systems, and in- 
troducing manners and principles at once 
degrading to human nature, and pregnant 
with misery to nations* 



Excestes used Ih[ 

Sbgtion DC 

On taking advantage of Popular Com* 
motionsj accidental Excesses^ and 
foreign Revolutions^ to extend Pre- 
rogative and Power J and encroach on 
the Liberties of the People. 

'T'HE riots in London, which, to the dis- 
•* grace of magistracy, and the boasted 
vigilance of ministers, (richly paid as they 
are, to guard the public safety,) arrived from 
contemptible beginnings to a .formidable 
magnitude in the year 1780; have been 
dohsid^red by courtiers, and those who are 
oontihualiy labouring to exalt prerogative at 
the expence of liber^, as extremely fevour- 
able to ti^eir purpose. They caused an uni- 
versal panic. The cowardice, folly, and 
perhaps wickedness of certain public func-^ 
tkmarifes, were the true cause ot the exten- 
sive mischief; but the excefsses of a few 
most wretched rioters, who scarcely knew 
^hat they were doing; children, women, 
and drunken persons, were attributed to the 
People. Arguments were drawn from the 
event against popular characters, popular 
books, popular assemblies, and in favour of 
military coercion. Military associations in 
the capital were encoiiraged, and the bank 
of England became a barrack. Liberty has 
few votaries in comparison witli Property. 
The alarm was artfully encreased, and the 
niirit of despotism grew under its operation. 
The Tory and Jacobite party exulted over 
the ruins, and would have rejoiced in build- 
ing a liastille with the dilapidations. ** See," 
said they, as they triumphed over the scene, 
" the effects of potoer in the hands of the 
People !" 

' But the trutli is, the people, the grand 
mass of the community, were not at all 
concerned in effecting the mischief; for 1 
cannot oall a fortuitous assemblage of bOys, 
beggars, women, and drunkards, the people. 
The first irregularities might have been suit- 
pressed by the slightest exertions of manly 
spirit. But those who were possessed of 
dfficient places and their emoluments, en- 
joying me sweets of oflSce witfiout suffering 
3' seme of its duties to embitter them, dis- 
played noTBpirit, and left it to be fairly in- 
ferred that they, had it not. The people at 
large tcrerft MiMt to be blamed for diese un- 
fortunate events;, the whole of the culpa- 
biti^ belonged to the appointed ministers 
«if the law, m whom the people trusted wkl 
were deceived. The blame, however, %vas 
laid on the people; and those who, from 
their arbitrary pnnciples, wished to discredit 
all popular interference in government, re- 
joiced at the calamity, as an auspicious 
event, confirming all their theories and 
justifying their practice. 

The artful encroacbers on liberty were 



to extend its Power. 
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not deceived in calculating the effects re- 
sulting from this total dereliction of duty on 
the part, of the civil magistrate. Almost 
immediately a damp was cast on the gene- 
rous ardour, whicn, under a Wyvill, a 
Richmond, a Portland, and a Pitt, was 
seeking the salvation of the country, in a 
well-timed and deliberate reform of the 
House of Commons.. A few, indeed, re* 
mained equally zealous in the virtuous 
cause ; but the minds of the many were 
palsied by the panic, and seemed ready to 
acquiesce under every corruption attended 
with tranquillity, rather than ri-k a retbrm, 
which, ihey viere taught to believe, could 
not be effected without popular commotion. 
Toryism saw the change with dslight, and 
employed all it$ influence in augmenting 
anu continuing the political torpor. 

In a few years the public mind seemed to 
have relinquished its intentions of effecting 
a speedy reform. It seemed to adopt the 
physician's maxim. Malum bene* posiCum 
ne moveto ; and hesitated to undertake the 
removal of a local pain, lest it should throw 
the mc>rbid matter over the whole habit. 
The fear of exciting a general inflammation 
prevented men from probing and cleaning 
the inveterate ulcer. In the mean time, 
the sore is growing worse, and if not 
stopped in its progress, mus^t terminate in 
a mortification. 

Thus important and extensive were the 
consequences of a popular tumult, danger- 
ous indeed and terrible in itself, but artiully 
exaggerated and abused by interested cour- 
tiers, for the prevention of parliamentaty 
reform, and the discredit of all popular pro- 
ceedings. When any appeal to the people 
was in agitation, on any business whatever, 
it was sufficient to say, ** 4emember the 
riots," and the intended measure was im- 
mediately relinquished. A glorious oppor- 
tunity for the growth of despotic opinions I 
The high-cburch and high-govemment 
bigots rejoiced as if they had^ gained a com- 
plete victory. They already sang Te Deum, 

But in the midst of their triumphs, as 
human affairs are seldom long stationary, 
the French revolution commenced. Every 
honest and enlightened mind exulted at it; 
but the news was like a death-bell to the 
ears of the sycophants. So l^rge, so power- 
ful a part of Europe emancipated from tfic 
fitigs of despotism, blasted all the budding 
hopes of those who were rather meditating 
the establishment than th,e demolition of 
absolute rule. Aristocratical pride was 
mortified. Every sullen sentiment, every 
angry passion, rose in the disappointed 
bOsom of that ambition, w^hich seeks its 
own elevation on the depression of the 
people. But liberty and humanity sympa- 

* : , 

• * Though this evil is tnahtm moXbposiitan* 



i^ Excesses nsid by OespotUm to extend Us Power, 
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ihized in the joy of millions restored to the appeared in various nitides, commending; 

rights which Goa and Nature gave them ; the okl government of France; andpourinj^ 

and which had been gradually stolen from the most virulent ahuse on all who pro* 

them l)y ihe^ spirit of despotism, acting, for inotcd or defended its abolition. Pnest* 

mutual aid, in alliance with superstition. who panted for preferment |)rcachcd dfespo- 

But the morning which rose so beautifully tism m tficir pulpits, and garretteers who 

!n the political horizon of France was soon hungered after places or pensions^ radM 

Overclouded. The passions of leaders, Jea- their kiventioa to propane its spirit l^- 

lous of each other, itienaccd from within tlieir )>amphlets. Fear in Oie well-meaning 

and from without, hunted by surrounding seit-interest in the knavish, and systematm 

ienemies till they were driven to phrenzy, subtilty in the great party of tories, caused 

burst forth in tremendous fury. Cruelties, a general uproar in favour of principles and ] 

%vhich even despots might shudder to perpe- practices hostile to constitutional liberty. ^ 

trate. were the eflfects of a situation ren- It is, however, the nature of all violent j 

idered dangerous in the extreme, and almost paroxysms to be of transient duration. The I 

^lesperate, by the general attack of all friends of man may therefwe hope th^ 

neighbouring nations. The friends of 11- panic fears, servile sycophantism, and art^ 

berty and humanitv wept ; but the factors liil bigotry, will not lone prevail over cool 

of despotism triumphed once more. ''Here,** reason and liberal philanthropy. The drun- 

said they, '* we have another instance of ken delirium will pass off; and sober sense 

the unfitness of the people for the posses- will soon see and acknowledge, that thft 

sion of power^ and uie mischievous effects accidental evils which have arisen in a 

of excessive hl)erty." Every art which in- neighbouring fwition, during a singular 

gehuity can practise, and influence assist in struggle for liberty, can be no argumenta. 

Its operation, was exerted to abuse and in favour of despotism, which is a constant 

vilify the French revolution. Associations €vU of the most destructive nature. The 

ivere formed to disseminate childish books, body in high and. robust health is most 

favouring the spirit Of despotism, addressed subject to the heat of an inflammatory ib» 

to the meanest of the people, who yet had ver ; but no man in his senses will ther»» 

too much sense to be seduced by senti- fore cease to wish for high and roibiist health, 

ments, doctrines, sind language calculated . Sensible men, and true friends to the 

only for the meridian of the nursery. Pro- constitution, and therefore to the king, who 

secutions and persecutions abounded ; and forms so considerable a part of it, will be 

it became sedition to hint the propriety of on their guard against false alarms excited 

J)arliamentary reformation. The alarmists, by courders ; lest in the fear of some future 

as they were called, were so unsuccessful in evil, ^m popular commotion, they 1^ 

j^ropagating the old tory tenets, under the aside that everwaking vigilance which la 

favourable influence of the panic of real necessary to guard the good in possession^ 

Ijanger, and the detestation which French their constitutional Hberty, from the secret 

^executions had justly occasioned, that some depredation of the artfid spoiler^ who is aU 

bf |he staunchest friends of the people, men ways on the watch to encroach on popular 

Itfdu^ht into the country at the revolution, rights and privileges. 

J"^>Wing,all their honours and emoluments to Riots, tumults, and popular commotions^ 

t^ ^ ^nd hitherto professed and zealous are indeed truly dreadful, and to be avoided 

ivhigs, deserted the standard of liberty, and with the utmost care by the lovers of li- 

iooK distinguished posts under the banners berty. Peace, good order, and security to 

^ the ene§i^. all ranks, are the natural fruits of a free 

.The^^pfirit, of despotism now went forth constitutbn. True patriots will bec^areiiil 

^ftn gr^afciejf confidence than it had ever to discourage every thing whrch tends t» 

tf^sumed 'since Ithe expulsion of the Stuarts, destroy them ; not only because whatever 

Jta advQcat€|»jidf longer sculked; no longer tends to destroy them tends to destroy all 

jyal.k,ed ^in . masquerade. They boasted of human happiness, but also because even an 

^ir prmciplest, suid pretended that they accidental outrage in popular assemblies 

-alcmc^were friends to law, order, and reli- and proceedings, is used by the artful lo 

iicjn,, Thpy ^lk|Bd,af the laws of England discredit the cause of liberty. By the u6- 

'^ptleingsevr^reepou^ for the punishment most attention to preserving the jpublia 

bf seditiop, and boldlv expTessed a wish that peace, true patriots will defeat the maliciotm 

SeTlaws of $cotla^fW mig^ be adopted in designs of servile courtiers ; but, whatever 

ttieir place*! ^c^iv^i propaoters of parlia- may happen, they will not desert the casise 

ineiitary, ifcform jarere now accused of of human nature. Through a dread of li« 

trcasopable intentions Jiy the very persons centiousness, they will not forsake the 

jrh'o were pnce loudest in their mvectives suadard of libertjr. It is the part of foola 

Sgainatibe corruptibjbjof the^Ilouse of Com- to fall upon Scylla in strivhug to avmd Cha- 

inft»^ N«w8F«?er^ wereijyEwJ to calum- rybdis. Who but a fool would wish to 

^liate the best fhends of.freedom. Writers restore the pci^tual despotism of the pla 
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French gQvcxnmenty throueb a dread of the 
traosieDt outrages of a Farisian tumult.^ 
Both are despotic while they last But the 
for^aer is a torrent that fiow$ for ever ; the 
latter only a land flood, that covers the 
meadows to-day, and disappears on the 
morrow. ^ 

Dr. Price has a passage so applicable to 
tbe present subject, that I shall lieg leave 
to close this section by the citation of it : 
and on the mention of bis name, I must 
pay a triHuig tribute to his memory, which 
is the more necessary, as bi$ character has 
iKen scandalously aspersed by those who 
ar^ ever busy in discrediting the people and 
iheir friends, and who, pretending a love of 
Eoodness and religion, blacken witji their 
Joules t calunmy those who are singularly 
.remarkable for both, for no other reason 
than that, under the influence of goodness 
and religion, such persons espouse tne cause 
of freedom, and prefer the happiness of 
millions to the pomp and pride of a few 
aspirants at unlimited dominion. Meek, 
gentle, and humane ; acute, eloquent, and 
profoundly skilled in politics and philoso- 
phy; take him for all and all, the qualities 
of his heart, with the abilities of bis head, 
and you may rank Price among the first 
ornaments of his age. Let his enemies 
produce from all their boasted despots and 
despotical Satraps, any one of his contem- 
poraries whom, m the manner of Plutarch, 
they may place by his side as a paraflel. 
Posterity will do him the justice of which 
the proud have robbed him, and snatch 
him from the calumniators, to place him in 
the temple of personal honour, high among 
the benefactors to the human race. 

But I return from the digression, into 
which I was led by an honest indigna- 
tion against the yilest of calumnies against 
the best of men. These are the words of 
Dr. Price : 

'' Licentiousness and despotism are more 
nearly allied than is commonly imagined. 
They are both alike inconsistent with li- 
berty, and the tnie end 6f government; nor 
is there any other diflerence between them, 
than that one is the licentiousness of great 
MEN, and the other the licentiousness of 
little men ; or that by one, the persons and 
property of a people are subject to outrage 
and invasion from a king, or a lawless body 
of grandees; and that by the other, they 
are subject to the like outrage from a law- 
less mob. In avoiding one of these evil?, 
mankind have often run into the other. But 
,all wdl-constituted governments guard 
equally against both. Indeed,* of the two, 
. the last is, on several accotints, the least to 
be dreaded, and has done the least mis- 
diief. It may truly be said, if licentious- 
ness faas destroyed its thousands, despotism 
has destroyed its millions. The former 



having little power, and no system to suip- 
poRT IT, necessarily finds its own remedy ; 
and a people soon get out of the tumult 
and anarchy attending it. But ai despotism, 
wearing a form of government, and being 
lu-ined vdth its force, is an evil not to be 
conquered without dreadful struggle?. I J 
goes on from age to age, debasing the hu- 
man faculties, leveling all distinctions, an<^ 
preying on the rights and blessings of so- 
ciety. It deserves to be added, mat in a 
state disturbed bv licentiousness, there is 
an ANIMATION which is favourable to the 
human mind, and puts it upon exerting its 
powers ; but in a state habituated to despo- 
tism, all is still and torpid. A dark and 
savage tyranny stifles every effort of ge- 
nius, and the mind loses all its spirit and 
dignity." 

Heaven grant, that in guarding against a 
fever, we 'fall not into a palsy! 

Sectiox X. 

. When, ffuman Life i» held cheap, it is 
a SymtpUnH of a preoai&ng Sphit of 
Despotism, 

^HERE is nothing which I can so rc- 
' * luctantly pardon in the great ones of 
this world, as the little value they entcrtala 
for the life of a man. Property, if seized 
"or lost, may be restored ; and without pro- 
perty, man may enjoy a thousand delight- 
ful pleasures of existence. The sun shmes 
as warmly on the poor as on the rich ; and 

• the gale of healtli breathes its liatsam into 
the cottage casement on the heath, no less 
sweetly and salubriously than into the por- 
tals of^ the palace. But can the lords of 
this world, who are so lavish of the lives of 

• their inferiors, with all their boasted power, 
give the cold heart to beat again, or relume 
the light of the eye once dimmed by the 
shades of death ? Accursed despots, shew 
me your authority for taking away that 
which ye never gave, and cannot give ; for 
undoing the work of God, and extinguish- 
ing the lamp of life which was illuminated 
with a ray from heaven ! Where is your 
charter to privilege murder? You do the 
work of Satan, who was a destroyer; and 
your right, if you possess any, must have- 
originated from the father of mischief and 
misery. 

There is nothing so precious as the life, 
of a man. A philosopher of anti<Jnity, wha 
possessed not the religion of philanthropy, 
who knew not that man came from hea- 
ven, and is to return thither; who never 
heard the doctrine authenticated, that man 
is favoured with a communication of the 
divine nature by the holy Spirit of God$ 
yet, under all these disadvantages, njii i- 
tained that, homo est res sacra, that every 
HUMAN CR£ATCR£ IS COKS£C|lATI&D^ to 
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G6d, and therefore invloluble by his fellow 
mau, without profanation. All the gold of 
Ophir, all the gems of Golconda, cannot 
buy a single lifey nor pay for its loss. It is 
above all nrice. 

Yet tafee a view of the world, and you 
will* immediately be led to conclude, Uiat 
scarcely any thing is viler than human life. 
Crimes which have very little moral evil, if 
any, and which therefore cannot incur the 
vengeance of a just and mercifiiUDetty, are 
punished witli death at a human tribunal. 
I mean state crimes; such actions, conduct, 
speeches, as are made crimes by despots, 
but are not recognized as such in the deca- 
logue \ such as may proceed from the 
purest and most virtuous principle, from 
the most enlarged benevolence, from wis- 
dom and unanccted patriotism ; such as 
proceed from mere warmth of temper, 
neither intending nor accomplishing any 
mischief; the mere effects of error, as 
innocent too in its consequences as its ori- 
gin. But the despot is oit'ended or fright- 
ened ; for ^uilt trembles at the least alann, 
and nothing but the blood of the accused 
can expiate the offence. 

Yet numerous as are the innocent victims 
of the tribunal, where to offend the state is 
the greatest abomination that man can com- 
mit, they are lost and disappear when com- 
Sared to the myriads sacrificed to the 
emon of war. Despotism delights in wan 
It is its element. As the bull knows, by 
instinct, that his strength is in his horns, 
and the eagle trusts in his talons ; so the 
despot feels his puissance most, when sur- 
rounded by his soldiery arrayed for battle. 
With the sword in his hand, and his artil- 
lery around him, he rejoices in his might, 
and glories in his greatness. Blood must 
mark his path ; and his triumph is incom- 
plete, till death and destruction stalk over 
the land, the harbingers of his triumphant 
cavalcade. 

We hear much of necessary wars ; but 
it is certainly true, that a real, absolute, 
unavoidable necessity for war, such as alone 
can render it just, has seldom occurred in 
the history of man. The pride, tlie wanton 
cruelty of absolute princes, caring nothing 
for human life, have in all ages, without 
the least necessity, involved the world in 
war; and therefore it is the common cause 
of all mankind to abolish absolute power ; 
and to discourage, by every lawful means, 
the spirit that leads to any degree of it. No 
individual, however p;ood, is fit to be trusted 
with so dangerous a deposit. His goodness 
may be corrupted by the magnitude of the 
trust ; and it is the nature of power, un- 
controlled by fear or law, to vitiate tlie best 
dispositions. He who would have shud- 
dered to spill a drop of blood, in a hostile 
contest^as a private man, shall deluge whole 



provinces, as an absolute prince, and laugh 
over the subjugated plsdns which he has 
fertilized with human gore. 

What are the chief consideratbns with 
such men, previously to going to war, and 
at its conclusion? Evidently the' ex pence 
of MONEY. Little is said or thought of the 
lives lost, or devoted "to he lost, except as 
matters of pecuniary value. Humanity, 
indeed, weeps in sifcricc and solitude, in 
the sequestered shade of private life ; but 
is a single tear shed in courts, smd camps, 
and cabinets ? When men hi^^h in com- 
mand, men of fortune ana family, full, 
their deeds are blazoned, and they figure in 
history ; but who save the poor widow and 
the orphan enquire afler the very names of 
the rank and file ? I'here they lie, a mass 
of human flesh, not so much regretted bjr 
the despots as the horses they rode, or the 
arms they bore. While ships often go down 
to the bottom, struck by the iron thunder- 
bolts of war, and not a life is saved ; the 
national loss is estimated by the despot, 
acrording to the weight of metal wasted, 
and the magnitude and expence of the 
wooden castle. 

Ploratur lacbi^rols amissa pecunia veri? ! 

Juv. 

God, we read, made man in his own 
image ; and our Saviour taught us that he 
was the heir of immortality. God made 
no distinction of persons; but behold a 
being, born to a sceptre, though a poor, 
puny, shivering mortal like the rest, pre- 
sumes to sell, and let out for hire, these 
images of God, to do the work of butchers, 
in any cause, and for any paymaster, on 
any number of unoffending fellow-creatures^ 
who are standing up in defence of their 
hearths, their altars, their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their liberty. Great numbers of 
men traine<l to the trade of human butchery 
are constantly ready to be kt to hire, to 
carry on the work of despotism, and to siip- 
|)ortI[ by the money they earn in this hellish 
employment, the luxurious vices of the 
wretch who calls them his property. Can 
tliat state of human affairs be right and 
proper, which permits a miscreant, scarcely 
worthy the name of a man, sunk, in effe- 
minacy, the slave of vice, often tjfte most 
abominable kind of vice, ignorant and illi- 
terate, debilitated with disease, weak in 
body as in mind, to have such dominion of 
hundreds of thousands, his superiors by 
nature, as to let them out for pay, to murder 
the innocent stranger in cold blood ? 

Though, in free countries and limited 
monarchies, such atrocious villainy is never 
permitted, yet it becomes the friends of 
liberty and humanity to be on their guard 
against the prevalence of any opinions and 
' practices which depreciate man, as man, 
' and vilify human life. None can tell to 
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what enormous depravitr small concessions « -yY 

may lead ; when the norror of crimes is oection AJ. 

gradually softened hy the wicked arts of Indifference of the middle and hwer 



proud intriguers, idolizing grandeur and 
trampRng on poverty. 

Wnat shall we think of the practice of 
what is called crimping ? Is it to be allowed 
in a free country ? Are not men bought, 
inveigletl, or forced hy it, as if they were 
cattle, beasts of the field or the forest, and 
capable of becoming the property of the 
purchaser or the captor ? If a natioa should 
behold with patience such a practice in- 
creasing and encouraged by the great, would 
there hot be reason to suspect, that it had 
lost the spirit of freedom, and was preparing 
to submit its neck to the yoke of despotism? 
Is not an impressed sailor or a kidnapped 
soldier one of the images of God ? Is he not 
entitled to all the rights of nature, and the 
society of ^'hich he is a member ? Does 
poverty disfranchize a mau, rob him of his 
ri§ki,ts, and render his lift a commodity to 
^ be bought and sold, or thrown away, at the 
will of a rich man, who is enabled to take 
advantage of his want, and add to the 
misfortune of indigence the curse of slavery ? 
Are a few pieces of silver to be allowed, 
by connivance, if not by legal permission, 
as the price of blood, when poverty, but 
not the will, consents to the sale ? 

Even if boxing were ever to become a 
spectacle patronized by princes, and encou- 
raged by a people, there would be reason 
to fear lest man, as man, had lost his value; 
lest life were estimated of little price; and 
lest the spirit of despotism weic gradually 
insinuating itself into the community. 
There would be reason to fear lest times, 
like those of the latter Roman emperore, 
were returning, and tliat men might be 
leept like wild beasts, to be brought on the 
stage and fight for public diversion, and to 
be murdered for the evening's amusement 
of fashionable lords and ladies, at an opera- 
bouse. 

The dignity of human nature, in despo- 
tical. countries, is treated as a burlesque. 
A man is less dignified than a pampered 
borse, and his life infinitely less valued. 
But in a land of liberty, like ours, every 
man should iearn to venerate himself andi 
bis neighbouf, as a noble creature, depen- 
clcnt only on God, on reason, on law. Life, 
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Classes of the Picoplb to pnbHc ^U& 

fairs, highly favourable to the J^ 

croachments ^ the Tory . Principle^ 

• and therefore to the Spirit of xfe-. 

spotism. 

''I HE opinion, that the majority of the 
' PEOPLE have no concern in political dis* 
quisitions, is at once insulting and injtiri*- 
ous. They who maintain it, evidently' 
mean to make a separation in the minds of 
men, between the government and the 
nation. It is insulting to the nation, as it 
insinuates that they are either incapable or 
unworthy of interfering ; and it is injurious 
to the government and the whole com- 
munity, as it renders that power, which 
ought to be an object of love an object of 
terror and jealousy. 

Such an opinion is fit only for a country 
subject to absolute power, and in which die 

f>eople, considered only as conquered slaves, 
lold their lives and all their enjoyments at 
the will of the conqueror. As it originates 
in despotic principles, so it tends to produce 
and difiuse them. 

As to the intellectual abilities of the 
people, it is certain that some of the ablest 
statesmen, lawgivers, and men of business, 
have originated from that order which is 
called plebeian. There is a singular vigour 
of mind, as well as of body, in men who 
have been placed out of tlie reach of luxuiy 
and corruption by their' poor or obscwe 
condition; and when this vigour of mind 
has been improved by a competent educa* 
tion, and subsequent opportunities of ex- 
perience and observation, it has led to very 
hi^h degrees of mental excellence. Ple- 
beians have arrived at the very first rank 
in all arts and sciences; and there is 
nothing in politics so peculiarly abstruse or 
recondite, as to be incomprehensible by in- 
tellects that have penetrated into the pro- 
foundest depths of philosophy. 

As to the right of the people to think, 
let him who denies it, deny at the same 
time their right to breathe. They can no 
more avoid thinking than breathing. Oon 
formed them to do both ; and though states- 
men often act as if they wished to oppose 



under such circumstances, is a pearl of the will of the Deity, }'et happily they want 



^reat price. Every himian being, under 
^uch circumstances, is of equal value in the 
sight of God. They, therefore, who, in 
consequence of civil elevation, hold any 
man's life cheap and vile, unless he has 
forfeited hb rights by enormous crimes, 
are guilty of rebellion a^sunst God, and 
ought to be hunted out di society ; as the 
wolf, once the native of Englahas forests, 
'Was exterminated from the island. 



the power. And since men must think, is 
it possible to prevent them from thinking 
of the government? upon the right con- 
duct of which depend their liberty, their 
property, and their lives. It is their duty 
to watch over the possessors of power, lest 
they should be prevented, by the encroech- 
ing nature of power, from leaving to their 
posterity that fireedom which they inherit- 
ed: a natural right,' preserved from the 
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oivpressor's infringement by the .blood of 
tbeir virtuous aneestors* 

But such is the effect of political artifice^ 
QDiler the management of court Bycophants, 
tet the raiddie ranks of people are tauebit 
to believe, that the^ ought not to trowle 
tbemselvcs with af&irs of state. They are 
taught to think that a certain set of men 
come into the world, like demigods, pos- 
isessed of right, power, and intellectual 
abilities, to rule the earth, as God rules the 
uDiverse, without control. They are taught 
to believe that free inquiry and manly re- 
]BaoDstrance are the sin of sedirion. They 
are taught to believe, that they are to 
labour by die sweat of their brow to get 
money for the taxes : and when they have 
pud them, to go to work again for more, to 
1^ the next demand without a murmur. 
Their children may starve : they may be 
iMiged to shut out the light of heaven, and 
idle common air which the beasts on the 
waste enjoy ; they may be prevented from 
porehasing the means of artificial light in 
the absence of natural : they may be dis- 
abled from procuring a draught of whole- 
some and refreshing beverage after the 
day's labour which has raised the money to 
pay the tax : they may not be able to buy 
the materials for cleanliness uf their per- 
sons, when defiled by the same labour ; yet 
they must acquiesce in total silence. They 
must read no obnoxious papers or pamphlets, 
and they must not utter a complaint, at the 
kouse where they are compelled to go for 
7«fireshment, which the tax prevents them 
irom enjoying at home with tneir little ones. 
Yet they have nothing to do with public 
afiairs : and if they shew the least tendency 
to inquiry or opposition, they suffer a double 
panisnment, first, from their lordly land- 
lord and employer, and secondly, from pro- 
secution for turbulence and sedition. 

The legal punishinents attending the 
expression of discontent, by any overt-act, 
are so severe, and the ill-grounded terrors 
of them so artfully disseminated, that 
rather than incur the least danger, they 
submit in silence to the hardest oppression. 
. £ven the middle ranks are terrified into 
a tame and silent acquiescence. They 
learn to consider politics as a dangerous 
subject, not to be touched without hazard 
of' liberty or life. They shrink therefore 
from the subject. They will neither read 
lior converse upon it. They pay their con- 
tfibution to a war, and take a minister's 
1V<ord that it is just and necessary. Better 
part with a little money patiently, since 
part with it we must, say they, than by 
daring to investigate the causes or conduct 
af pubnc measures, risk a prison or a gibbet. 

Great and opulent landholders often ex- 
^€190 a despotism in their petty dominions, 
9ti8e9 the voice of truth, and blinds 



the eye of inquiry. If tenants utter a 
sentiment in public, adverse, to the courtly 
opinions of the ^eat man, who is looking 
up to a minister for a douceur for hiniselt-y 
his sons, his natunil sons, or his nephews^ 
or cousins, the beneficial lease lyill not be 
renewed at its expiration. What has such 
a fellow to do with politics? Fine times, 
indeed, when rustics dare to have an opi* 
nion on the possibililty of avoiding a war. 
which a minister has declared unavoidable T 
A thousand modes of harassing and em* 
barrassing the subordinate neighbour, wh» 
dares think for himself, are practised by 
the slavish rich man, who, possessinj^ 
enou^ to maintain a thousand poor fami* 
lies, 19 yet greedily craBping at a place or a 
pension ; or, if he be too opulent to think 
of such addition, which is seldom the case^ 
still views ^th eager eye and panting hearty 
at least a baronetage, and perhaps a coro« 
net, glittering on high with irresistible 
brilliancy. 

Gross ignorance, unmanly fear of punish- 
ment, and obsequiousness to overgrowa 
aristocrats, at once servile and tyrannic,, 
operate in conjunction to prevent the middle 
and lower ranks from attending to the con- 
cerns of the community, of which they ar^ 
very important members: contributing to- 
its support by their personal exertions, tneir 
consumption of taxed commodities, and the 
jwiyment of imposts. 

There is also an halntual indolence which 
prevents many from concerning themselves 
with any thing but that which immediately 
affects their pecuniary interest. Such per- 
sons would DC content to live under the 
Grand Seignior, so long as they might eat^ 
drink, and sleep in peace. But such must 
never be the prevailing sentiment of a. 
people, whose ancestors have left them the 
inheritance of liberty, as an estate unalien- 
able, and of more value than the mines oF 
Peru. Such hidolence is treachery to pos— 
terity ; it is abase and cowardly derelictioa. 
of a trust, which thev who confided it are- 
prevented by death from guarding or w^ith- 
drawing. 

The middle and lower ranks, too nume*- 
rous to be bribed by a minister, and almost 
out of the reach of court corruption, con- 
stitute the best bulwarks of- liberty.* They 
are a natural and most efficacious dieck on 
the strides of power. They ought therefore 
to know their consequence, and to preserve 
it with unwinking vigilance. They have & 
stake, as it is called, a most important 
Stake, in the country. Let not the over- 
grown rich only pretend to have a stake iik 
the country, and claim from it an exclusive 

Srivile^e to regard its concerns. The xnid- 
le ramks have their native freedom to pre- 
serve ; their birthright to protect from the 
dangerotis attacks, of enormous ai^ over- 
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bearing affluence. Inasmuch as liberty and 
security are more conducive to happinest 
than excessive riches^ it must be aUowedi 
that the poor man's stake in the countiyi is 
:as great as the rich man*s^ If he should 
lose this stake, his poverty, which was con- 
soled by the consciousness of his liberty and 
Security becomes an evil iafinitel^ ^fSff^ 
vated. He has nothing lefl to delenciHim 
irom the oppressor's wrong and the proud 
inan*s contumely. He may soon degenerate 
40 a beast of burthen : for the mind sinks 
^th the slavery of the condition. But 
while a man feels that he is free, and fills a 
respectable rank^ as a fireemao,. in the com^ 
munity, he walks with upright port, con* 
3ciouSy even in rasSy of comparative dignity. 

While the middle and lower ranks ac- 
quaint themselves with their rights, they 
should also impress on their minds a sense 
of their duties, and return obedience and 
allegiance for protection. 

To perform the part of jgood members of 
&e community, tiieir understandings must 
l>e duly enlightened, and they must be en- 
^uraged, rather than forbidden, to give a 
^lose attention to all public transactions* 
Disagreements in private life are often 
justly calJed misunderstandings. It is 
through want of clear conceptions, that 
feuds aad^animosides frequently happen in 
public. The mta^ are not so mad as they 
.are represented. They act honestly and 
■zealously according to their knowledge. 
Oive them fair and full information, and 
^ey will do the thing that is right, in con- 
^eauence of it But nothing more gene- 
Tally, and justly ofiends them, than an 
attempt to conc»eal or distort facts which 
49oncem them ; an attempt to render them 
the dupes of interested ambition, planning 
41s own elevation on the ruins of their in* 
dependence. 

I wish, as a friend to peaces and an ene- 
3ny to all tumultuary and riotous proceed- 
ings, tiiat the mass of the people should 
understand the constitution, and know, 
that redress of grievances is to be sought^ 
4ind obtained by appeals to the law ; by ap- 
|>eals to reason ; widiout appealing except 
jn cases of the very last necessity, whidi 
seldom occur, to the arm of violence. I 
advise them patiendy to bear, while there is 
hut a hope of melioration, even flagrant 
abuses, if no other mode of redress appears^ 
for the present^ but convulsion. I would 
Exhort them not to Hj from the despotism 
of an administration, to the despotism 
«f an enraeed populace. I woida have 
diem value Uie lifey the tranquillity, the pro- 
perty, of the ridi and great, as well as those 
of the poor and obscure. I would wbh them 
to labour at promoting human happiness in 
all ranks, and be assured, that happiness, 
lil^e healui, is not to be enjoyed in a fever. 



To accom]dish these ends, I tiuok tao 
much fains cannot be bestowed in teaefaiDjr ' 
them to understand the true nataie of dvu 
IJY^r^ ; and in demoBstnting lo them, tfai^ 
it iff l^iured by idl eicesses, wheAer te 
excesses originate in coiirts or cottageS4 

And snr^ those men are neither lirieBd^ 
to their country nor to*^ human nature, wiio^ 
for- the sake of keefdng down the kiwcr 
orders, would object to leadiing the people 
the value of a pure renresentatkin, free si^ 
firage, a free press, ana trial by junr. Theam 
are the things that are most hkeiy to 
dear the constitution to them, to 
them truly loyal, cheaiiully obediea^ 
zealously peaceable. 

It is not the delusive publications of in* 
terested and sycophantic assodalors whida 
can produce this valuable purpose. Wiit» 
ings so evidentiy partial persuade none bufc 
chose that are already persuaded ; and de» 
eeive none but those that aie wilMagto be 
deceived. Truth only will have weiglift 
with the great body of the people, me 
have nothing to hope fix>m ministaial 
favour, or to fear, wnile the oonstitntiett 
is unimnaired, from ministerial displeasure. 

Let tne people then be at liber^, ubib*^ 
terrupted by persons actuated by tory ancl 
high prerogative principles, to study pd^ 
tics, to re^ pamphlets, and to debate^ W 
they choose it, in societies. The more tfa^ 
know of a good constitution and a good 
administration, the better they will behanne^ 
Ministry need not hire newspapers, or «»• 
ploy spies. Let them build tneu* oonfidcoMae 
m truth ,and justice, and the enlightened 
people will constitute its firmest mittiess. 
Let it never be said, that the people have 
nothing to do with politics, lest it ^oidd 
be inferred, that such politics have no le* 
gard to the people. 

Section XII. 

7%e despotic Spirit is inclined to dh^ 
cofwrage Commerce^ as unfavourable 
to its Purposes, 

I S man a reasomble creature? Is he then 
'^ ihost perfect and happy, when his con- 
duct is regulated by reason ? If so, then 
the boasted age of chivalry was an age of 
folly, madness and misery. It was an age 
in which a romantic ioiagmation triumphed 
by force over the plainest amd strongest de>^ 
cisions of common sense. It was an age ia 
wkddti pride and wanton insolence trampled 
on the rights and happiness of human na*^ 
ture. To express my idea of it in a woid» 
it was an age of quixotism, in which Bit- 
rope appeared as one vast country of bedla- 
mites. Yet^ wonderful to relate, men have 
lately arisen, pretending to extraordinary 
d^rees of the distinctive faculty of niatt» 
profes»Bg the most unbounded phiiaor 
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axe; but flourish the sword. Sink the 
merchant ship, but let the man of war 
ride on the waves in all her glory." 
• Such sentiments resemble those of the 
feudal barons, the most despotic Gentlemen 
that ever disgraced human nature.* The 



uiropy, but at the same time regretting that 
tiMagclttf dii^hy is no more. 

<Tm -trath 19, the spirit of chivalry was 
ibighly.iwroiMrable it the spirit of despotism. 
Mytry feudal baron was a petty tyrant, 
Htlie idiffering 4roro the chieftam of banditti . 

They were absolute sovereigns over their old feudal barons, however, could not al- 
i^assals. Their castles were fortified palaces, ways find employment for the sword at 
from which they issued, regardless of home ; and Peter the monk told them they 

Sfvernment or law, like lions or tigers from would be rewarded in heaven by waging 
eirdeas, to deform the land with blood war on Palestine. They embarked wita 
and devastation. What was the situation the blessings of the Pope on the banners. 
4>f the PEOPLE, the million, in those days of It was a fortunate event for tlie despised 
mischievous folly ? It was scarcely better vassals who were left at home.^ Both com* 
Ihan that of the negroes in the islands of metce and liberty are greatly indebted to 
America. And are these times to be re- the crusades for their subsequent flourish- 



sretted in the present day ? Yes, certainly, 
by those who pine at seeing the condition 
of the- multitude meliorated, and who con- 
Aider, the unforttmate part of their fellow- 
creatuves as a herd of swine. 
> At this period of BngUsh history, slaves, 
nattves of England, were bought and sold 
on English ground, just in the same man- 
ner as the negroes m Africa. One of the 
thief articles of export from England, in 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons, was tlie 
Slave. Slaves were always appendant to 
manors, like the stock of cattle on a farm. 
They were attached to the soil, and were 
conveyed or descended with the estate, 
under the name of villains regardant, gkha 
iukeriptUH. They were never considered as 
citizem ; they had no vote, no rights ; and 
trere in every respect, in the eye of the 
gveat men who possessed them, like goods, 
obattels, and beasts of burden. 
« As honest labour was considered as 
SLAVISH, so also was every kind of Trade. 
The only class esteemed, was that which we 
should now call Gentlemen or Esquires. 
And what .was their employment? De- 
siruction of their fellote^reatures. They 
neither tailed nor spun; but they wielded 
the sword, and shed blood under the ban- 
Sftrs of tlieir chief, whepever he thought 
proper to wage war with an unoffending 
neighbour, /niey were, however, honour- 
able men; all, all honourable men. But 
honour will not fiU the belty, nor clothe^ the 
back; ami pride was obliged to stoop' for 
food, raiment, dwellings, and all the com- 
forts and accommodations of life, to the 
villain and vassal ; who were exactly in the 
rank occupied by modern tradesmen, me- 



ing state. In the absence ot the tyrants,, 
the tradesmen and artisans exercised their 
art and industry on their own account, and 
gradually acquired a degree of indepeno- 
aencti. IVIany of the barons never returned 
to oppress thehi. Many returned, greatly 
injured in strength, spirit, and property* 
Consequently they lost their power. Char- 
ters were now sold or granted, and Com- 
merce lifted up her front in defiance of 
Pride, that, looking down from her castle 
on the ship and manufacturer^ despised her 
lowly occupation, while she envied her 
opulence. The country was enriched by^ 
arts which the nobles deemed vile. The 
mass of the people acquired property, and 
with it, power and independence. The 
tyranny of the feudal system, and the non- 
sense of chivalry, which endeavoured tx> 
create a fantastic merit, independent o€ 
virtue and utilty, soon vanished when the 
human mind was at liberty to think for it- 
self; and men were emboldened to act 
freely by a consciousness of possessing; 
^11 and property. . 

But while the human heart is subject to 
pride, and fond of power, the spirit of ty- 
ranny, which actuated the old barons in: 
feudal times, will manifest itself, in some 
mode or degree, whenever opportuni.ies: 
occur. Commerce was despised under the* 
late monarchy in France ; and commerce^ 
we have reason to think, is looked upon 
with a jealous eye in England, by those 
who are violently attached to senseless, 
grarideur. 

Men of this description ^re averse U> 
commerce, not only from pride, but frbnj; 
policy. They see commerce enriching and 



bhaoics, and artisans. The Gentleman of exalting plebeians to a rank in society 



those days' availed himself of their labour 
and ingenuity, and then despised themi 
The Gentlemen of modern days, who ad- 
mire the age of chivalry, and who adopt 
tory and arbitrary principles, would be glad 
to consider this usejUil and ingenious class 
of citisens in the same light. ** Perish our 
rommerce^ live our constitution. Perish 
the loom, the plough; the hammer^ the 



equal to their own ; and often furnishing 
the means of luxurious enjoyment and 
splendour, which' they themselves, with all 
the pride of birth and the presumption of 
office, cannot support. Though a war may 
injure trade, ana ruin manufacturing towns^ 
yet it is eagerly engaged in, if it gratifies- 
the revenge of courts, and the pride of 
nobles. Its ill effects on commerce may hq 



wi^vdiirflAfe lo lie oifcc<f of CoMMcree. 



a rectttnmeiidfttioti of it to those who ex- 
'Claim, ^ Periik commerce^ lice our constitU" 
tum/* It reduces that asfuiing greatness 
of the merchant, which treads on the heels 
ik the grandee, and overtops him. It 
bleeds the body which appears in the eyes 
of the great to shew symptoms of plethora. 
It dips the wings -whidi seem ready to 
emnlate the flight of the eagle. It lops 
.the tree which gives umbrage by its shadow. 
The fevourers of absolute power would 



to hope or fear from those who esB tfaeii» 
selves their superiors. Th^ p e ifiir i h a 
work, or vend a commodity, equivalent 4(> 
the compensation they receive ; and ow« no 
obligation beyond tnat which civDity dr 
benevolence, towards those with whem ^ey^ 
n^ociate, imposes. The customer -M^ies- 
to them for bus own convenience. If thqr 
he fair, traders thev vend their warts at th& 
market price; and if one will not accede to. 
it, they wait patiently for another dffer. 



have a nation c*f gentlemen soldiers, of They do not. think themselves bound to 
courtiers, and of titled noblemen ; and they 
:view with pain, a nation of gentlemen mer- 
ehialts, or men independent both in spirit 
afid^ 'fortune, enlightened b^ education, im- 
proved' by experience, enriched by virtues 
and userai exertion, possessing principles 
ai honour founded on honesty, and there- 
fore quite as scrupulous and nice as if they 
had been bred in idl^iess, bloated with tl^e 
pride of ancestry, tyrannically imperious 
over the active classes, and at the same 
time abject slaves to courtly fashion. 

But, as in a commercial nation, it is im- 
possible to prevent men of this description 
pom sometimes acquiring princely fortunes, 
it becomes a very desin£lc object, among 
the politicians attached to arbitranr power, 
to corrupt the principal commercial houses, 
by raising in them tlie spirit of vanity and 
ambition. They have already acquired 
money more than sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of aggrandizement. The next object 
IS honour; that is, a title. A baronetage is 
a cliarming lure to the whole family. Any 



make any unmanly submissious to thos^ 
who deal with them for their own adva&^ 
tage. 

A numerous body of men like these, po^ 
sessing, in the aggregate, a vast property,, 
and, consequently, if mey could act in coif-^ 
cert, a vast power also, cannot- but be ai^ 
object of uneasiness to the copartners in-a. 
proud aristocrat, wishing to eittros^ tD» 
themselves the whole wond, with all ita- 
pleasures, honours, emoluments, and rights*. 
As they cannot destroy this body, their 
next endeavour is to vilify i^ to render 
it insignificant, to discourage its attentioti^ 
to pubflic afiairs, to lessen its profits, and tt^ 
embarass its operations, by tax^ on its most: 
vendible productions. They would ^adl^- 
render a tradesman as contemptible ii^ 
England as it was in France before the r&^ 
volution. In France, we all know, under 
its despotic kings, no virtue, no merit/ nt^ 
services to the public or mankind, couldl 
wipe off the filthy stain fixed on the chanKV- 
ter by merchandize.* The poorest, most: 



favour, indeed, from the court is a feather, villanous and vicious idk>t, who partook oiT 



A title is now and then judiciously bestow- 
ed. This operates on the rising race, and 
teaches them to undervalue their indepen- 
dence in competition with the smile of a 
minister. The minister, indeed, has means 
of g;rati^ing the avarice as well as the 
vamty or the commercial order. Contracts 



noblesse, would have been esteemed, ila 
that unhappy period, infinitely superior to a. 
Gresham, a Barnard, or a Skinner. 

My purpose in these remarks is to CZ'» 
hort the mercantile order to preserve their 
independence, by preserving a just sense oC 
their own dignity. I see with pain and 



are delicious douceurs to the aspiring alarm the first men in a great dty, th& 



trader : they not only enrich, but lead to a 
cxmnexion with the powers that be^ and 
pave with gold the road of ambition. 

But die sun of Tory favour which irra- 
diates the tops of the mountain, seldom 
reaches the vale. The millions of humbler 
adventurers in commerce and manu&c- 
tu^e, who ar6 enriching their country, and 



metropolis of the world, whose merchmU^ 
are princes, crowding with slavish submis- 
sion to the minister of the day, seconding 
all his artful purposes in a corporation^ 
calling out the military on the slightest; 
occasion, at once to overawe ^e multitude^ 
and at the same time to annihilate their own . 
civil abd constitutional audioritf . If they 



accommodatin^ human life, in ten thou- would but presenre their independence, anci 



sand modes that require both virtue and 
akiU, are viewed by the promoters of arbi- 
trary power with sovereign contempt. The 
truth IS, that most of these, notwithstand- 
ing the disdain with which they are treated, 
are some oi the most indeperident mem« 
hers of the community. . They constitute a 
very large portion of the middle rank. 
They are a firm phalanx, and commonly 
enlisted on the side of liberty. They can 
§ff»rcdy be otherwise; for they have little 



retain a due attachment to the people, and 
the rights of their fellow-citizens, their 
power and consequence would be infinitely 
augmented, and the ve^ minister wh# 
buys of cajoles them would hold them in . 
high estimation. Ultimately, perhaps^ 
their present sordid views might be aocom-- 
plished with greater success; as they cer- 
tainly would M, if accomplished at all, with 
more honour and satisfaction. . 
Instead of sepaxating their interests^ I 
E 



^»oiM My, let our comm^m and our coo- tiieir toofe, aad alfloost naksd. As 3^ 

.fltUution ever flourish togiether. Certain I ride by the splendid paiace and extensive 

jam, that a douiisbing commerce, by giving purk of some inhisiitor of overgrown opu- 

npwer and consequence to. the middle and leoce, some fortunate adventurer, some 

iower ranks of the people, tends more favoured contractar, pensioner, or plaoeman, 

sthan all the military associations to pre- .you behold stabiesaoddog-kenneb erected 

jserve the genuine spirit of the constiiuUoo. m a stiie of magnificence ; externally grand. 

Suction XIIL ^ inteinaUy commodwus. The dogs 

^Tk^ OL,-*-^* ^/» n -w^ *.• J' I • 'A wid horses are waited on by men appomted 

rhe Sptrtt of Despotum duplayingU- ^^ the purpose, and mo» imply p2d than 

self m private Mfe, and proceeding the labourer, who rises early and late tak^ 

4hmMe to ojoail itsey of the Church rest, in the work ef agriculture or manu* 

ondthe MiHtmry, facture. After viewing the magnificent 

ILfANY who enjogr the mat advantages atables, proceed a little farther, and you see^ 

^'^ of distinguished rank and enormous on the road-siile, and in the vtiiage, wrett^ 

.^wealth, either hereditary ^r acquired, not ed houites, without glass in the window8| 

^^ontenied with those advantases, seem, by the poor labourer, his wife, and children if 

4h^r behaviour, to envy the less fortunate rags; scarcely able to procure the smallest 

#of their species the little happiness they re- fire in the coldest weather, threatened with 

,.tain in their humble sphere. Unsatisfied prosecution if Uiey pick up sticks hi the 

;with the elevation which their birth or for- park ; and, if they refuse to endure extreme 

4une has given them, th^ wish to* trample cold and hunger, in danger of being hahge^ 

<on their inferiors, and to force them still and certain of imprisonment. The greaa 

4ower in society. Base pride 1 sordid greedi- man, who spends much of his time in 

•i^ess of wretcnes, who, notwithstanding the otable and kennel, and who caresses 

they are gratified with all external splen- the horses and dogs, condescends not tn 

i4our, and pampered, even to loathing, with enter the oottag^. He receives the lowl^ 

f»len^ of alt giKxi &ings, yet insult those obeisance of the inhabitants without returns 

'wbo minister to their luxuries, and who .ing it. Look at yonder comer of his park, 

fQiowever deservios; by virtue aU that the aim you see a board with an inscr^oi^ 

^others possess by cnance) sit down with a threatening all who enter with ii aN*trap( 

liare competence, and often in want of real and spring-guns. If, tempted by hnn&e^ 

4iecessaries, food, raiment, and habitation. the poor man should venture to catch % 

The insolence of many among the great, hare or partridge, the horse-whip is threatens 

.^ho possess neither knowledge nor virtue, ed, and perhaps inflicted, in the first ii^ 

mor any quality useful to manaind. and the stance.: and on a sepetition of the atrocioua 

loontempt with whieh they look down upon crime, he and his whole family are tume4 

jnen, whom, though both virtuous and us&- out of their cottage ; happy if himself be 

#ut they call their inferiors, excites the not imprisoned, though tne bread of tba 

lionest indignation of all who can think and helpless depends on his liberty and Idjour. 
Ifeel, and who are remote fr<»n the sphere This petty tyrant of a village domain 

^ corrupting influence. The natural sen- shall, nevertheless, think himself entitled 

^tions of an honest heart revolt against it. to represent the next borough in parliaments 

Ix ^is not only most highly culpaole in a What can be expected from such a wretch, 

anoral view, but extremely dangerous in a but that he should be as servilely mean and 

political. It arises fr<mi the genuine spirit obsequious to a minister, as he is cruel and 

4Qf despotism, and if not checked by the ui^eeling in his behaviour to the poor of hia 

jpeople, must lead to its universal prevalenoe. vicinity? He has t^ewn already the dispcv 

«&um a spirit would dlow no rights to the aitidnsof a Nero and Domitian in mini:^ 

fKwr, but those which cannot be taken ture; and if he could obtaio a throne, hia 

lawny^ such as the awine possess; the rig^ sceptre would be a rod of iron. He would 

lof mere animal nature. Sudi a spirit hates be inclined to consider all thepeo/»(ie as a 

ehe people, and would gladly annihilate ail tribe of poachers. 

^tnem, but those who administer to pride If no considerable district of a coontrjr 

aodluzury^ either as menial servants, de» be without such oved}earing despots; if 

indent tradesmen or mechanics, or com- they are viewed without abhorrence, and 

fnon soldiers, neady io ^led their own and considered as assuming only the eompioa 

others blood for a morsel of bread. privileges of country gentlemen; if suck 

Even &e beasts ace held in hig^r ho- men, availing themselves of a cormsc state 

jBOur by many ari^jocratt than the poor peo» of representation, often pmcure a smare m 

J^le in their vidnage. Dogs and horses are the le^^riature; is not that country, if 

ad, kidgedy nay, the horses sometunes there be such an one, in dang^ of bein^ 

«loth^d sumptuously; while the poor la- overrun with the spirit of despodsm ? Are 

Ixmrers in the cot on the side of tlie com* not the yeonamry, who are usually tenants 

Inim, are etanredi tfcaccdy shdtered by of these k>rdly Nimrods; likelyto be ii|f 
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fliicnted by tfaem^ iHtbugh fear ' of losikig 
t^ir farmsy in their votes, and in all ther 
sentiments and conduct? And will not 
liberty- lose some of her abl^ as thej 
were prebably among her tincerest and 
manUesty ddenden, when the. jeomaiiry 
desert her banners f 

Among all that descri^on of persons 
who have been lately called Aristocrats^ 
proud and selfish in their nature, Tories 
and Jacobites iii their political principles, it 
]& obvious to remark the most luuig^ity, 
overbearing manners in the transactions of 
owwon life, in iheir domestic arrange- 
znentSyin their pleasurable excuraions, their 
visltsy their conversation, and general in- 
teioour.se. In all these, their giand object 
i&to keep, the vulgar ^ under ^lich appel- 
lation they comprehend man^tru^, though 
npt nominally, hoble, at a distance. They 
form a little world of their own, and entitle 
1% the circle* offasbwn. Folly and vanity 
govern this little world with despotic rule; 
and virtue, learning, usefulness, have no 
claim to admission into it. Pride, servility 
to courts, and a mutual though tacit agree- 
ment to .treat the people with contempt, are 
among the prindpal recommendations to it 
The grand secret of its constitution is to 
ckdm dignity, distinction, )H)wer, abd place, 
aaclusiveiy, without the painful labour of 
deserving either by personal merit, or by 
services to the commonwealth. 

These people push themselves forward 
to noUce at all public places. Though 
they contribute no more than others to the 
support of such places, (for they are gordidly 
parswionious,) yet they claim a right to 
dictate every regulation. Countenanced 
by each other, they assume at theatres a 
l^ld behaviour, such as argues a sovereign 
contempt of the canaille. They talk loud, 
they laugh loud, they applaud each other's 
iii(it, they strut with airs of perfect self-com- 
l^aoency; but would not be supposed to 
cast an ej^e at the inferior crowds whose 
admifarion they are at the same time court- 
ing, by every silly efibi-t of pragmatical 
vanity. They cannot live long at home. 
Hq; they nuist have the eyes of the very- 
people whom they afiect to despise, con« 
stantly upon tneir • persons, their eo&ches, 
their lively servants; or else wesriith loses 
ite power to gi^tify, and grandeur b no bet- 
tief than insif^iificsuace. 
i Jiothing fiatters such ^rsohs more^ than 
to have a number of their fellow-creatures 
eoMged at servants aliout ^eir pertons,' 
v^tn nothing to do, or with such employ-, 
snents as a If A5r, properly so called, could* 
not eodure to have done by another. It, 
adds greatly to their happiness, if they can 
c2ptbe these superfluouji . menials in iv«gy 

Sie and costly dress, &r exceeding '«qy 
ui£^ .wJbifib the auddk jf^ .indepandeht 



ranks of ihe people ean ei^r afford or 
would dioose to display. They also choose 
tlMit their footmen snould be handsome m 
thdr persons, as well as sumpbaimsl^ 
clad; the intjention being to lead tne spec^' 
tator to exchum, when even the servants^* 
are such respectable personages, ^' how-' 
stupendously great must be the lordly* 
masterl*' 

A court, whh all its forms and finery, i» 
the very element of such persons. They 
flutter about it like butterflies in die sun- 
shine ; and happy he, who, in his way t»' 
it, excites the most admiration of his gaiulf^$r" 
coach and coat in the crowd of St. James's- 
street; that crowd, which nevertheless they 
scorn, through fear of pollution, to look a^ 
with eyes destined in a few minutes to en-^ 
joy the beatific vision of royalty. But as sl 
court is their delight, no wonder that their 
sentiments on political matters are perfectly 
courtier-like. They are for extending th& 
powers and prerogatives of royalty, from a. 
selfish idea that they ean recommend them*'- 
selves to the notice and patronage of courts* 
by servile compliance, by riches and pomp; 
whereas the people would require personal 
merit as the passport to their favour. They 
think the people have little to bestow but:- 
bare esteem, or such offices as are ho— 
nouraUe only in propordon as they are well 
or ill-discharged; such as require virtues-* 
and abilities: whereas a court can bestow- 
on its favourites, without requiring painfull 
virtues, ribbands, garters, stars, and titles^ 
all which gratify superficial minds by their 
. extenlal finery ana distinction, indepen— 
dendy of any idea that they are, or- should^ 
be, the public rewards* of long and faithful ' 
services, in promoting the welfare of ther 
conmiuni^, and the happiness of the hu^ 
man race. 

To form an adequate idea of the prou(]P 
and frivolous .mmas of those who are in^ 
tent on nothing but aggrandizing them* 
selves b^ augmendng the power of courts' 
and ministers, whose favour they seek wftlk 
the most despicable meanness, it will be 
necessary to entertain light notions of- the 
court of France, and the manners of the 
noblesse, previously to the revolution, 
" The two giwit aims*' (says an observing- 
French vn-iter) " of the modem courtiers of 
France, Uke some of another nation, wert» 
dissipation^ and the means of repairing the 
ruinous consequences of that dissipation to 
their private fortunes. To obtain, the for- 
mer end, they pursued her through aU the 
fantastical labyrinth of versatUe tolly.; and 
to accomplish the latter, they startled at no 
depiavity or corruption which, presented' 
itself Thus the greatest personages in' 
the nation were most dbtinguisbame for 
vice and meanness^ the sole ol^ject Wtts* 
t&'juiiaigi' ia* ^vory viia and every seo^ 
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snal gratificationy and then to procure 
places and appcMntments, the profits of 
^Khich were to pay the expences of pride 
«Qd debauchery. The financier robbed the 
fteople. The great (as they are abusively 
called) received the stolen goods; and the 
people, in return for their property thus ex- 
torted frpm theniy were at once oppressed, 
plundered, and despised. If a ndoleman, 
impoverished by his enormous vices and 
«illy vanity, married into a rich but plebeian 
&mi)y, they called this degrading con- 
duct, the taking dung to rertilize their 
estates. At the same time, poUuUon as it 
^was to many the honest daughter of an 
lionest merchant, they prided themselves in 
choosing for mistresses not only the lowest, 
t)ut the most vicious persons, opera-dancers, 
2Uid actresses, notorious for prostitution. 
Such were many of the courtiers, the 
iioblesse, and sticklers for arbitrary power, 
an France: and have there not appeared in 
-other nations, instances of similar conduct 
in persons of similar rank, and similar 
f>6litical principles? 

^ In France, bishoprics were usually con- 
:sidered as genteel provisions for the sons 
of noble families. Religious considerations 
iiad little influence in the appointment of 
them. Learning was not a sufficient re- 
commendation. Blood was the prime re- 
<iuisite. If by chance a man, with every 
land of merit proper for that station, rose to 
;a bishopric, without the recommendation of 
l)lood, he was despised by the fraternity, 
:and called a bishop of fortune. I have 
lieard in England such men as Dr. Watson, 
•^nd Dr. Porteus, and Dr. Seeker, widi all 
^eir learning, spoken of as men that must 
xiot think themselves of any political con- 
sequence ; as men who should be satisfied 
^itn their goodfortuncy and not pretend to 
^ie with the Norths, and Coniwallises, and 
S^eppels. How would such men have 
^lespised Jesus Christ and the poor fisher- 
men! yet they love bbhoprics, so far as 
they contribute to secular pomp and parade. 

A similar spirit must produce similar con- 
duct. Therefore those who would not wish 
the manners of the French, as they existed 
l)efore the revolution, to prevail in their 
own country, will check the spirit that 
^ves rise to such manners, by every nif- 
tional means of opposition to it. That spi- 
rit and those manners at once supported tne 
J*rench monarchy, and caused its abolition. 

Indeed, the overbearing manners of the 
Tories, or friends of arbitrary power, are 
^ disgusting in private life to every man 
of sense and independence^ that they must 
be exploded, wherever sense and indepen- 
dence can prevail over the arts of syco- 
phantism. The^ are no less offensive to 
auaaai^, and injurious to all the sweet 
Tqiialily i>f aocud iafeetcoiinei than they are . 



to public liberty. Observe one of these 
persons, who swells to an unnatural 81296 of 
self-conseauence, from the emptiness ef hb 
head and tiie pride of his heart, entering a 
coffee-house or uublic room at a watenne 
place. To shew his contempt of all around 
him, he begins wkittlingy or beating a tune 
with his fingers or with a stick on the table. 
He stands with his back to the fire,hpldiog ' 
up the skirts of his coat, protruding li^ lips^ 
picking his teeth, adjusting his cravat, sur- 
veying his buckles, and turning out his 
knees or toes ; shewing, by every sign he 
can think of, bis own opinion of fatsiOwn 
importance, vad his sovereign contampc 
for the company. Presently he calls, the 
waiter with a bud voice and imperious 
tone. '< Damn you^ Sir, why don't you 
bring me a paper ? " Then after strutting 
up and down two or three times, viewing 
himself in the glass, bowing, through the 
window to a coach with coronets on the 
sides, he hastily rushes out, shutting the 
door with a sound that disturbs the whole 
room. He steps back a mpment, and 
having hallooed to the waiter — <' Has Sir 
John been here?*' shuts the door still 
louder, and departs to the other rooms, to 
display the same airs of self-impprtance. 

Listen to him while he gives orders to 
his servants or workmen. His tone is so 
imperious, you might imagine theq^ ne- 

froes, and himself a negro-driver. And. 
apoy, he thinks, would he be, if the laws 
of this country would allow him to use the ' 
whip at once, instead of wearing out his 
precious lun^s on such low-bom wretches. 
But as he Sires not use the whip, (and 
indeed, he is generally a coward as well as 
bully,) he makes up for it as well as he can, 
by threatening to use it on all occasions, 
whenever his will is not minutely and in- • 
stantaneously executed. He uiges the pro- 
priety of keeping these people at a distencc, 
making them know their station, and pre- 
serving his own dignity. Porters, hackney«> . 
cpachmen, chairmen* whoever is so unfop- . 
tunate as to be obliged^ through povertj. 
and a low station, to minister to nis luxuryv 
are sure, at the same time, to be insulted 
by his insolence. He nays no more thass . 
others ; often less ; but ne .sweara land oalis • 
names. In truth, he ebnaidevs'thia ordtr 
of useful people, certainly nespectsd)le when 
honest, sober, and industrious, as not of the > 
same flesh and blood with himself, but to 
be ranked with the ass and the swine. . 
— — Animos serforunr et corpora nostrft 
Materia coQ&tar&putat» paribusque«lemeiLtiB? 
*' O Demens ! ita tervut bomo est ?"* Jut. 

* Have servants souls ?--aDd are their bodies 
thea 
Of the same flesh and blood as ^ntlemen I 
Have servants r^A*««/M«ii to plead? Oaurft 
Tb madnws thwi to paoonlse the poor« 
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This proud pretender to superiority, this 
aneakiae slave of courts, ana tyrant of his* 
household, would monopolize not only all 
the luxuries of habitation, food,«^ raiment, 
vehideSjT attendants, but all notice, all re* 
:spect, sdl consideration. The world wa» 
made for him, and sudi as he, to take their 
pastime in it. His £unily, his children, his 
nouee, must all be kept from plebeian con- 
tamination* It is worth whde to observe 
the fences of fais premises, his hish rails, 
.^tes, the walls before bis house, &e grim 
fMMter at hb door, and the surly masti£P, 
^tsnght to hunt down the poor man and 
the<6tnui0er that sojoumsrnear the magai- 
ifieent palaoe of aelfisli grandeur. The 
■wett^barred portals^ however, fly open at 
the approach of lords and dukes ; and he 
iiimself wouU lick the shoes of a king or 
\ Tirime minister, if such should for the sake 
\ of securing the influence of his wealth in 
arliament, condescend to enter his mansion. 
The aristocratical insolence is visible 
re one would least expect it; where all 
artakers of this frail and mortal state 
shoii^ appear in a state of equality; even 
.^t chnrch, in the immediate presence of 
Him Who made high and low, rich and 
poor; bid where the gilded and painted 
"Ornanlents on the walls seem to mock the 
folly Af all human pride. The pew of the 
freafmsn is raised aoove the others, though 
ats elevatiou is an obstacle both to die eyes 
ears of those who are placed in its 
vicSiity. It is iumbhed with curtains, 
ed with linings, and accommodated 
-vffth cushions. Servants walk in his train, 
n the door of his luxurious seat, and 
^^arry the burden of the prayer-book. The 
Mrst reverence is paid to persons of condition 
/around. Those who do not bow at the 
/ name of Jesus Christ, bend with all lowli- 
/ ness to the lord in the gallery. The whole 
f behaviour leads a thinking man to con-' 
/ <clude, that the self-important being would 
^scarcely deign to enter Heaven, any more 
than he does the church, if he must be 
•Tcduoed to an equality with tlie rustic 
volgar* r 

' Such persons, consistently with their ar- 
hitraary prinoiples, are always high-diurdi- 
jBAa^ Xheugh they may be indifferent to 
reHgton^ fhey are zealous ibr the church. 
'lilbejr consimr the church as usefid, not 
ottly in providing genteely for relations and 
•dependents, but as an engine to keep down 
the people. Upon the mad of their des- 
pot, they would putatrinle covering, the 
«rown, the mitrp, and the helmet. The 
Devil offered our Saviour all the kingdoms 
<sf this world and their etory, if he would 
ihU down and worship him ; and there is 
i^ason to fear, that such idolaters of the 
iuDgdoms of ms world aad their glory 



would apostatize from him who said hfjt 
kingdom- was not of ilut Vforldj if the s^n^ 
evil being were to make tbem the same 
offer. Ine temporalities and splendours^ of 
the church triumphant endear it to them ; 
but, if it continued in its primitive state,, 
or in the condition in which it was when, 
poor fishermen were its bishops, they woul^L 
soon aide, in religious matters, with the 
nnscreant phUosophtn of France. But while 
mitrea and stalls may be made highly, 
subservient to the views of a minbter, and 
the j^romoters of arbitraiy power and prin* 
ciples, they honour the cnurch, diougb. 
they know nothing of Christ; they stickle 
for the bench, 'though they abandon the- 
creed. An ally, like the churchy possessed, 
of great power, must be cherished ; thougbk 
the very persons who wish to avail them-*^ 
selves of that power, would be the first, iT 
that power were in real danger, to question 
its rights, and to accelerate its subver* 
sion. 

There is one circumstance in the conduct 
of the Tory friends to absolute sway truly 
alarming to the champions of liberty. 
They are always inclined, on the smallest 
tumul^ to call in the military. They would 
depreciate the civil powers, and break the 
constable's staff to introduce the bayonet. 
In their opinion, the best executive powers^ 
of government are a party of dragoons* 
They are therefore constantly sounding 
alarms, and aggjravatine every petty dis- 
turbance into a riot or rebellion. They are 
not for parleying with the many-headed 
monster; they scorn lenient measures;- 
and while their own persons are in perfect 
safety, boldly command the military to fire. 
What is the life or the limb of a poor man, 
in their opinion? Not so much as the life 
or limb of a favourite pointer or racehorse* 
They are always eager to augment thev 
army. ITiey would build barracks in every 
^t of the country, and be glad to see a 
firee country overrun, like some of the en* 
slaved nations of the continent, from east 
to west, from north to south, with men 
armed to overawe the saucy advocates of. 
charters, privileges, rights, and reforma* 
tions. 

Against orinciples so dangerous in public 
life, and odious m private, every friend ta 
hb king and countfy, every lover of his fel- 
low-creatures, every competent judge of 
^ose mannerSy which sweeten the inter* 
course of man with man, will show a de- 
termined opposition. But how shall he shew; 
it with effect ? By r i dicule. Nothing lower»^ 
the pride from which such principles , pro- 
ceed, so much as general contempt and de^ 
rision. The insolence of petty despots in 
private life should be lauehed atby an Aris^- 
tophaoesy while it b rebtuced by a Cato. 



Sbction XIV. ibe human race. Such are ih^ whole race 

The Despotic Spirtt inclined to amit ""^'P^^*' 'J^capf^nts, (I use the word in it* 
^^^irS' a^' r ^ rt »«7.. proper sen^) w formers, lUid false wjtaaea- 
^eJfoj Spi^j Informers JaUe Wtt. sesf So ^t is the unfortunate corruption 
"nesses, pretended Conspiracies, and q{ human nature, that men have been ai- 
mf'interested Associations affecting ^ys found ta execute the most infamous 
Pati'iotism,* offices, when a government has thought 
"IT is not unfair to infer the existence of proper to seek their co-operation. Extreme 
-*• similar principles from similarity of con- poverty^ united with extreme profligacy or 
duct. In that black page of history which conduct, and a total destitution ot moral 
disgraces human nature ; I mean tlie re- and religious principle, prepare men for iher 
cords of the Roman e^^pe^o^s in the decline most nefarious deeds which tyrants, caa 
cf Roman virtue ; we read, that ^pies and meditate. For tyrants only, tile robbery 
informers were considered as necessary and murderers of m/en, be such miscreant;*- 
functionaries of government ; that they be- reserved. Tacitus has called il\Gm. ivfitrm-- 
came favourites at cOurt, and were encou- tuenta regni; the implements of govern^ 
raged by rewards dueK>nIy to exemplary meiitf when government falls into hands' 
jatriotism and public service. There have which are skUlpd in the use of no better ;. 
Been periods alsio in the history of England, i^ito the hands, of Neros and Caligulas* 
'^hen spies, informers, false witnesses. May the minister of a free country, who* 
and pretended plots, were deemed lawful has recourse to such tools, be himself tiia- 
^nd useful expedients by the rulers of the ^rst to feel their destroying edge ! 
^tate. In testimony of this assertion, we Seneca, in the quota^on at the head of 
seed only call to mind the pretended this section^ has handed down a circum*^' 
popish plot, with all its villanous circum-* stance, in the rei^ of Tiberius, which must, 
stances, in the reign of Charles the Second ; cause every man, who has a just regard for^ 
a reign in many parts of it resembling the the comforts of free intercourse and con- 
times of the Roman Tiberius. But at what- versation, to shudder at the prospect of^ 
«ver period spies, informers, false witnes- being goven^ed by a system supported by 
ses, and pretended plots, are adopted by spies and informers. He tells us, that the- 
xnen in power, to strengthen themselves in convivial merriment of friends assembled 
'^ffice, and destroy virtuous opposition, there over a ^lass, the innocent raillery and ban- 
is reason to fear, in spite of all professions ter of jocular conversation, were, through, 
^f the contrary, that the tyrannic spirit of the encouragement given to informers by 
the degeneraie Caesars waits but for oppor-* the government, made, the grounds of a_ 
tunities to display itself in acts of Neronian serions charge of sedition ai^ treason. THg 
atrocity. Power is deficient; but inclinar coords of th^ drunken^ and the unpiarded^ 
tlon is equally hostile to the mass of man- openness of the joker, were taken hold of,^ 
kind, denominated the People, whom some by persons who mixe^i mth the guests, in . 
poUticans scarcely condescend to acknow- order to recommend themselves to govern- 
ledge as possessed of any political ex- ment, by re|>orting the free language that 
istence. might escape in the hour of unreserved" 
. The employment of spies and informers confidence ; when the heart is opened by 
Ss a virtual declaration of hostilities against friendship, stfid the tongue loosened by wine.^ 
the people. It argues a want of confidence ** He who dippeth with me in the dish^ 
In them. It argues a. fear and jeakKisy of the same shall betray me/' said our Saviour.. 
them. It argues a desire to destroy them But be it remembered, that the same pjer- 
by ambuscade. . It is, in civil government, sons who hired and pai4 Judas Iscari6t^. 
what stratagems are in a state of war. It crucified Jesus Christ.' 
tends also to excite retaliatioti. But what shall we say ? If ave there been- 
A ministry must be sadly corrupt, and uo Judas Iscariots in modern, dsiys? Uave^ 
unworthy the confidence either of king or our cofl'ee-houses, tayems, and places, or 
people, which can so far degrade itseff as public amusement, been q^iite free ftpia 
to require the assistance of the vilest of hired wretches,, who,. whUe they dipptd m 
* ■ I . . ' II the same dish with us, were seefeing to. 
* '< Sub Tiberio Csesare futt accusandi fre« betray us, if possible^ ^o prisons and 
«picns et poene publica rabies, quse omni ci- to death ? Did they this wickedness of 
;jiU bclio gravius togaum civitatem confecit. themselves, or were they hired and. paid 
rl!?,g!^y^ **"^"* ^^^T' «»^P/*^!J*« Jf' by persons influenced by tory principles or 
""^nder Tiberias C Jr^^hTra^^ori ^^^ }» feel Have not certam s^es con- 
4W*wv or informtng wits so common as to ^?^^y at a solemn tnal,. that they were 
Iwrrass the peaceful citizens more than a civil ^»red and paid by men Jn oflTice ? Have not 
'war. the wjprds of dranken nun, and tbe ^^ same spies led to those extravagant 
vnguarfledj'oAtf of the lhovigh)tless,wffre taken: speeches, or, those, offensive mea^ures^ 
4own^ and handed to the £mperor." which they afterwards informed against for 



Ere; bo^Oft to ^enrive tbe persons they his caaBtaea»e will strsCehwith dieooea^ 

trayed eiSier of liber^ or life? If such sion. Uis object is not truth or jusd^s 

tilings have, been, is it not time to be but filthy lucre; and wimi he aspires at 

^dannedy to guard against spies, informeis, «r«at rewards, seat must be his venturau 

«ad false witnesses? And is it not right to Jnaving once broken down as a treadi^ 

^eipress, and increase, if possible, the pub- erous spy, tiie fences of honour and consci* 

i^c indignation against booi them and their voce, nothing; but fear will restndn him, a» 

employers f " a witness, mm overleaping the bounds of 

When men hi^ in office, of reputed truth,justice, and mercy. He wiilroband 

jiinHties, and caiain]^ possessing estensrve muider under the forms nf law ; and add 

Jcnowled^, oatronize such miscreants as to the atrocity of blood-guiltiniissy th» 

«pies iand mfoTmers^ they certainly corrupt crime of perjury. No man is safe whem- 

mo public morals, by leading the people, such men are countenanced by officers of 

<over whom their examples most always state. They themselves may perish by 

iiave great influence, to believe, that trea- his false tongue ; suffering the vengeance 

wchery, peijury, and murder, are crimes of a due to their base encouragement of a traitor 

^e&ial nature. They teadi men to cany to the public, bv fulling unpitied victims to^ 

4he profiiga^ of public characters and con- his disappointed treachery. The pestilen- 

'doctinto &e 8ei|uestered wilks of private tial breath of spies and informers }s not t» 

life. They teach one c^ the most corrupt- be endured in the pure healthy atmosphere 

ins maxims; for they teach, ** That when of a free state. ' It brings with it the sicklj^ 

•^ds eagerly desired bv knaves in power despotism of oriental climes. 
jo-e to be aooomplishea, the means must But how ominous to liberty, if large a»^ 

ib^ pursued, however base and dishonest.'^ sociations of rich men, eidier possessmg or 

'^They destroy at once the confidential com- expecting places, pensions, and titles for 

:forts and the most valuable virtues of pri- themselves or their relations, should eveif 

"wate life. take upon themselves the office of spying * 

Butstate necessity is urged in defence of and informing! by tiieir numbers braving 

that policy which employs spies and in- ^e shame, and evading the personal re? 

-^rmers. I deny the exi^enos of such ne- sponsihility, that would fall on an indivir 

^cessiQr. There are excellent laws, and there dual or unconnected siiy or informer 1 Such 

-^ure magistrates and officers dispersed all an association wpuld be a most dangeroiip 
over the kingdom, i^o are bound to take conspiracy of sycophants agtdnst a free jcaw 
-cognisance of any illegal and injurious stitution. If the public should ever beliohil 
^practices, and to prevent them by a timely the venal tribe thus undermining the fair 
snterfeience. If such ma^trates and offi** fabric of liberty, and behold them withouir 
■«ers neglect their duty, it is incumbent on indignation, would it not give reason to sus- 
f$hQse who appointed them, and who arc pcct, that the Tory and Jacobite principles, 
.amply paid for their vi»lance, to institute or the spirit of despotism, had pervaded th« 
^prosecutions, to punish and to remove body of the people ? 
^em. The law knows nothing of spies The hopest, independent, and thinking^ 



.and informers. The only watchmen it re- part of the oommunity will be justl|r 

^cognizes are magistrates, regularly ap- alarmed when they see either individuals or 

fWMited. The whole body of a people, well bodies cf men encouraged by ministerial fa- 

^vemed, and consequenuy contented vnm vonrs in caluraniatiog the people, and 

4ii6ir governors, are the natural and volun- Wisely accusing tfie advocates of consti- 

^ty guardians against seditions, treasons, tudonal freedom. They will think it time hi 

-and consfHracies to subvert the stale, stem the torrent of corruption, which rolling 

Vfhen spies and informers are called in, it ^o>^n its foul but in^pteiious tide from the 

argues a distrust of &e magistrates, and of hills, threatens devasta^on to the cottages 

the whole body of the people. It argues i^ the valley* But how shall th«y st»p m 

«n endeavour to govern in a manner unau- evil, promoted and encouraged, lor pnval» 

tborized by that constitution which the em- and selfish motives, by the whole infe«y^ 

ployers of ^ies and informers pre^^end to ef grandeur and opulence, acting in oombi^ 

protect, by instruments so dangerous and aa^m? By bearing their testimony in f^ 

tmUisCifiable. ^ TOur of truth and justice ; by giving tiieH- 

1 have a bett^ opinioa of men in power, suffrages to honest men ; by rejcctmg th^ 

in our times, corrupting as the possession servile adulator of coy its, and the mean syr 

of power is alk>wed to be, dian to believe cophant of n^nisters : and by 2^unniiig ay 

Ihat any of them woOkl hire a iatlse witness^ pestilences, evoy description of tfieM anf 

But let them be assured that a hired spy u^irmv§, wkaker poor or ricft, menymify 

smd infiirmer wiH, by an tasy transition, «r t/ohuUetr.^ If they fi^, diey wfll fiect 

l^eoome a fi^lse witness, even in trials where , , - , ■ ■ ' « 

liberty and hft are at stake. In trials of Pi sulifoln a cunous passaffe fipom the 14da 

|0l6 coQso^pieB€e| tku^ lb jio doubt but that book of Ammianus Marceltiaos, on the 



a|}. ne Mannen of Tmriei ^md Peoj^U ofFa^um 

tbe comfort 4>f having disdiarged thtir distangoished between ao old jwd a youag 

il^ty. flea, and subdivided even the shades of its 

Section XV. body. The belly, the back, the thigh, the 

-vM mr r n^ ^ ^ j» ^ head, were all marked by varying tintSw 

'The Manners of Tory Cmrtters, and of jhis prevailing colour promised to be the 

those who ape them, as People of fashion of the winter. The silk-mercers. 

Fashion, inconsistent with Manlinesif found it would hurt their trade. They^ 

Truth^ and Honesty; and their pror therefore presented her majesty with pat*^ 

valence injurious to a free Constiiu^ terns of new satins ; who having chosen:. 

turn, and the happiness of Human w?e> Monsieur exclaimed it was the colour 

Nature *" ''"J^^y* **a"^ » 

^ * '' Immediately the J{€<u ceased to be &*^ 

A MOMG a thousand anecdotes of the frivo- vourites at court, and all were eager to be- 

-*^ lity of the governing part of a despotic dressed in the colour of her majesty's haar^ 

country, I select the followmg, merely as a Servants were sent off at the moment from 

flight specimen of the trifling disposition of Fontainbleau to. Paris, to purchase velvets,, 

those who, as they pretend, daim their ele- ratteens, and cloths of this colour. The 

•vated situations for the coop of mankind, current price of an ell in the moruiog had 

« In the summer of the year 1775, the been forty livres, and it rose in the evening 

queen of France, being dressed m a light- to eighty and ninety. The demand was so 

l)rown silk, the king good-naturcdlv ob- great and the anxiety so eager, that some of 

served, it was couleur de puce^ the colour of her majesty's bair was actusdly obtained by^ 

fleas ; and instantly every lady in the land bribery and sent to the Gobelms, to Lyons,, 

was uneasy till she had dressed herself in and other manufactories, that Uie exact 

« silk gown of a flea colour. The rage was shade might be caught and religiously pro— 

<aujglit by the men ; and the dyers worked served." 

night and day, without being able to supply Such was the little, mean, adulatory 

*'the demand for flea colour. They nicely spirit of the court ef France and of the- 

' people who at that time imitated the court 

ner in which spies executed their office, uuder ^jth more than apish mimicry. To shew- 

the imperial authonty of Constantius Gallus. jj^w little there is of truth and honesty itt. 

« Excogitatum est super his, ut homines su^h servihty, be it remembered, that the 

-tfuidam ignoti, mltiaie tota pariUm caveodi, ad T- *^'*"'v> "« *i. »^i*i«»m»/*.i^m, »*««* ***^ 

^^Uigendos rumores ^r Antiochias latera ^^^^^ ^ «ag«r ^^ <^^\ *« ""^^ colomr or 

<»ncta destiaarentur, relaturi qu« audirent p® queen s hair, soon afterwards cut off the. 

Hi pcrgarauier et dissimulanter honoratorum head on which it grew. Nothing silly, nothicg^, 

<circulis assisteudo, pcrvadendoque diyitum overstrained, can be lasting, because xt 

domus egentium habitu, quicquid uoscere po- wants a solid loundatiGn. Let kings be-: 

teiant vel audire, lateDter iotromissi per /?•*- careful how they confide in court compli--^ 

HcM in regiam, nuntiabant : id obserrantes ments and the addresses of corruption.^ 

conspiratione concordi, ut fingerent quaedam. Mastiffs guard their master and his house 

«t cognita duplitareut m pejus : laudes vera better than spaniels. 

X?rS STuL^T^;^^^^^^^ . While sJa spirit pre^^^^^^ 

jn^bat." grc&t. It IS impossible that the happiness of 

"Another expedient was to place at every "?^ ^an be duly regarded by those who- 

^corner of the city ceitain obscure persons, claim a right to govern him. Where fri— 

noi likely to excite suspicion or cauUuu, be* volit^ and meanness are general, it is im— 

•cause of their apparent insignificancy, who possible that the people can be wise or** 

were to repeat whatever they heard. These nappy. Gaiety founded on levity or affec- 

persons, by standing near gentlemen, or get- tation, is not happiness. It laughs and 

ting entrance into the houses of the rich, in talks, while the heart is either unmoved ob 

4W.lT'^hlJT''!?^\w*''5;!til^'^^^^^ dejected. Happiness is serious. The noise^ 

^iT^ S:u.\i::%JLriy\^^^^^ -/V - -f^ed ^ dissinate thought, 

having concerted it between themselves to add ^ut no man would wish his thoughts to be 

* great deal, from their own invention, to dissipated, who finds any thing within hm> 

whatever they really saw or heard, and to to think of with fomplacencv. 

make the matter ten times worse. They a- Princes have always something important, 

greed also lo suppress the mention of those to think of, which, it might be supposed,. 

(Loyai songs or toasts, or,) speeches, in fa- would preclude the necessity of trifling 

veur of the emperor, which the dread of im- amusements to kill time. Yet courts have 

pendmg evil «iuee«ed out of many against always been remarkable for frivohty. Thi* 

'^r,T'i:Si^TL''^^;n.n^re was frivoii^ is not only contempt^^^ 

4istinguUhed by spies and informerT : it is to u^^rthy of raUopal beings, especially 

U hoped that the use of spies and informers ^'^^^ executing a most momentous trust,1)ut 

4oes nof portend the dediae of the British productive of meanness, weakness, and 

§fafkef . corrupjdoili^ Long experience has associajti^ 
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idtii the idea of a courtier in despotic 
courts, duplicity, insincerity, violation of 
promises, adulation, all the base and mean 
quali^es, rendered still baser and meaner, 
by assuming, on public occasions, the var- 
nish of hypocrisy. 

Erasmus gives directions to a young man, 
in the manner of Swift, how to conduct 
himself at court. I believe they have 
never been presented to the Bugli^ih reader, 
and therdbre I shall take the liberty of 
translating diem, not only for the sake of 
affording amusement, but that it may be 
duly considered, whether or not persons 
who fonn their manners and principles 
aftet '^ch models, are likdy to be the 
friends of man, the assertors or the' guar- 
dians of liberty : whether the slaves of 
fashion^ who seem to separate themselves 
from others, as if they were a diosen tribe 
among the sons of men ; as if ihey were 
made of such clay as forms the porcelain, 
while others are merely earthen ware; 
whether, 1 say, the slaves offashion^ which 
always apes a court in all its extravagan- 
cies, are hkely to consult the happiness of 
the majority of mankind, the middle, low- 
est, arul most useful classes, whom they 
despise, as an inferior species of beings ; 
as the whites in the West Indies formerly 
looked down upon the negroes with disdain. 
** As you are now going to live at court,'' 
(says Erasmus,) " I advise you, in the first 
place, never to repose the smallest degree 
of confidence in any man there who pro- 
fesses himself your friend, though he may 
smile upon you, and embrace you, and 
promise yuu; aye, and confirm hb promise 
with an oath. Believe no man there a 
sincere friend to you ; and do you take care 
to be a sincere friend to no man. Never- 
theless, yuu must pretend to love all you 
see, and shew the utmost siiavitv of 
manners and attentions to every individual. 
These attentions cost you not a fartliing ; 
therefore you may be as lavish of them as 
you please. Pay your salutations with the 
S3ftast smiles in your countenance, shake 
hands with the appearance of most ardent 
cordiality, bow and give way to all, stand 
cap in hand, address every body by their 
ikies of honour, praise without bounds, and 
promise most liberally. 

** I would have you every morning, be- 
fore you ^o to the levee, practise in making 
lip your face for the day at your looking- 
glass at home, that it may be ready to as- 
sume any part in tho farce, and that no 
glimpse of your real thoughts and feelings 
may appear. You must study your ges- 
tures carefully at home, that in the acting 
of the day your countenance, person, and 
conversation may all correspond, and assist 
each other in keeping up your character at 
the court masquerade. 



** These are the elements of die courtier's 
philosophy, in learning which no man can 
be an apt scholar, unless he first of all di^ 
vests himself of all sense of shame ; and 
leaving his natural face at home, puts on a 
vizor, and wears it constantly too. }n the 
next place, get scent of the various cabals 
and parties of the court ; but be ndt in a 
hurry to attach yourself to any of them, 
till you have duly reconnoitred. When 
you have found out who is the king*s fa- 
.vourite, you have your cue ; mind to keep 
on the^safe side of the vessel. If the king'i 
favourite be a downwright fool, you must 
not scruple to flatter him, so lon^ as he i^ 
in favour with the god of your idolatry. 

*' The god himself, to be sure, will re- 
quire the main efibrts of your skill. As 
oftetk as you happen to be in the pre- 
sence, you must exhibit a face of apparently 
honest delight, as if you were transported 
with the privilege of being so near the rot/al 
person. When once you have observed 
what he likes and dbliKes, your business is 
done-'* 

• He proceeds to advise his pupil to pursue 
his own interest, regardless of all honour 
and honesty, whenever they may be vio- 
lated without detection, lie tells him, in 
consult ng his interest, to pay more court 
to enemies than friends, that he may turn 
their hearts, and bring them over to his 
side. I cannot, in this place, give the whole 
of the letter; but the curious reader may 
find it under number fifty-seven, in thQ, 
twenty-eigth book of the London edition. 

Erasmus drew from the life. Though » 
most profound scholar, yet he was not; 
merely a scholar. He read the book of ^e 
world with as much accuracy as the volumes> 
of his library. I have brought forward this^ 
letter, because I find it exemplified in the 
Precepts of Lord Chesterfield, and the 
Diary of Lord Melcombe. It appears, under- 
the testimony of their own hands, that 
these men actually were the characters 
which Erasmus, in a vein of irony and sar-e 
casra, advises his court-pupil to become. 
It appears from them, tnat many of the 
persons witli whom they acted, were similar. 
It follows that, if such men were great, 
wise, and good men, truth, honour, sin^ 
cerity, friendship, and patriotism, are but 
empty names, devised by politicians to 
amuse and to delude a subject and an ab- 
ject people. 

But the people (I mean not a venal mob, 
employed by a minister or by a faction) are 
not s© corrupted. They value truth, ho- 
nour, sincerity, and patriotism ; aud in their 
conduct often display them in their utmost 
purity. Shall courtiers, then, be listened 
to, when they represent tlie people as a 
swiniah multitude, or as venal wretches ? 
Shall eourtiers, such as Xjord Melcomb^ 

F 
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#11 eivkmm^ tight to ^Kicot haimn tenation. to hmg as degenemte ttid tmi- 

nffiurs, iofluotitfing Miiaiw to make and principled manners can support themaei^M^ 

ilfunalce laws at pleasure, and to cry hayee, they will be deaf to reason, blind io oon*- 

^bea diey please, and let sl^i the dogs of secfuences, and obstinate ki the long tata^ 

war on the jHwr^ eiiher at hoiue or abroad!? bhsbed pursuit of gain and plkasvrb. Iw 

Sball a whole nation be proud touiimica such minds, the idba of a public has 

pourt, net only in dress^ amusemrnts, and no placb* Nor can such tniiMis be ever 

ali the vanity of fashioo, but in seotimenta, awakened from their fatal dream, till either 

in morals, in politioa, in religion, in no r^ the voica of an abuscd people nmse them 

iiim^9 in hypocrisy, in cruelty '? into fbar, or tbestate itself totter, througii 

. l/>nl Melcorobe and Lord ChesteHytid the genarai incapecity, oowardioe, and dis- 

were leadini; men, able men, eloquent m«a, union of those who support it. 
ponsideird in their day as ornaments of the ** Whenever this compelling power^ Ne^ 

;Court and of the nation. But if even they oesstty* shall appear, then, and not dU th«n, 

afxbibit both prece4>ts and examples of ex^ may we hope that our deliverance ig at 

trenie selfishness, of deceit, and of a total hand« Effimkncy, rafiacity, and ^tioa 

flbresard to human happiness, what may will then be ready to re$ign the rems they 

live think of their numerous dependents^ would now usurp. One common danger 

imder-agents, persons attached to thetfn by woidd ereate one common interest. Virtue 

l^aces, pensions^ ribbands, titles, expectins may rise on the ruins of corruption, 
ftvours for themselves, or their naUind' ** One kind of necessity, and which i 

children, or their eouains? Can we sup- call an internal necessity, would ansRe, 

p9$e tiiese men to retain an v regard for the when the voice of an abused people should 

l>u»i.ic? Would they make any sacrifice rouse the #re at into pear. 
to the general happiness of human nature ? ''I am not ignorant, that it faaih bioen a 

IVoukl they assert liberty, or undergo trou- point of debate, wbe^er, in tolitical 

Ue, loss« |)ersecution, in defence of a con- hatters, the. obnbral voice of a 

atitiition? Thev themselves would laugh at people ought to be held worth mudi 

you, if yo|i should sjappose it poss^le. They regard? Riglit sorry £ am to observe, that 

can be considered in uo other light than as this doubt is the growth of later timet ; of 

icenpia, sucking the blood of the people times, too, which boast their love of fi^ee- 

^hom they despise. dom ; but ought, surely,- to blush, when 

. Yet these, and such as these, are the men they look back on the generous sentiments 

who are indefatigable in dedaimin^ against of ancient days, which da^'s we stigmatiae 

the people, talking ol' the mischiefs of* pe- with the name of slavish. 
pular government, and the danger of adr '' Thus runs the writ of summons to the 

jnitting the rights of man. These and such parliament of the 23d of Edward the First : 

as these, are uie strenuous opposers of all — The King, to the venerobie father in Christt 

xeforin in the representation. These and R Archbishop of Canterbury, greeting : At 

auch as these, call all attempts at innova- ^he most just law^ established by the provident 

tiooS) thoiigh evidently improvements, sed- wisdotn of princes^ doth appoint, that what 

tious. These are the alarmists, who cry concerns all, shindd be approved ly all ; 

out,* the church or the state in danger, in ^ it evidently implies, that dangers common, 

order to persecute honest men, or to intro- to all, s/iouldbe obviated by remedies provided 

dure the military. The military is their by all. Ut quod omnes tanf^U, ab omnibus 

delight and tlieir fortress ; and to. oomjiass approbetur : — sicet innuitevidenter,a< com- 

their own base ends, they will not hesitate munibus pericuUs per remedia provisa com- 

to bathe their arms in human blood, even uuniter obvietur. A noble acknowled^- 

up to their very shoulders. Their whole ment from an Engli^ king, which ou&it 

object is to aggrandize a power, of which never, sure, to be forgotten, or trodden 

they pant to participate, and from which under foot by Ei^lish subjects, 

alone, Ues^tut^ as they are of merit and ^ *' There are two manifest reasons w*by, 

goodness, they can hope for lucre and the in a degenerate state and a declining period, 

distinctions of vanity. the united voice of a pople is, in general, 

" Where the ruling mischief,** says the the surest test of truth in all cssenual mat- 
author of the Estimate,' " prevails among ters on which iheir own welfare depends, 
the great, thai even the pdfiative remedies so far as the ends of political measures are 
Itaanot easily be applied. The reason is concerned. 

manifest: a coercive power is wanting. " Ftr^*, Because in such a ncnod, and 

They who should cure the evil are the very sudi a state, the body of a people are nam- 

deluMuenU ; and moral and political physic rally the least corrupt part of such a people z 

no distempered mind will ever admmister for all general corruptions, of whatever 

Id il£elf« Umi^] begm among the leaders, and descend 

^ Nfioessity therefore, and necessity alone, from these to the bwer ranks. Take such 

HHttt ia atii^ a case be the parent of r^ a state, therefore^ in what period of degeao^ 
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PiiUi» 4Mirf fWMte V%liie dUs^t» tia Jl^ 

niqr yon ftie&aifr, tii« iligAfl^ nmirt ii41l in the 
nMsiral eoiirse of things, be farther gone . 
in the nllieig evils tmn the lower; and 
tiierefore the less to be RE^mD on. 
' ** Secondfyf A still QMOre eogent reason is^ 
that the general body of the people have 
not such a kku hun^ upon their judgment 
by the prevalence ot pert&neU and pttrticutar 
interest, as Uie orb at, in all things "which 
relate to state matters. It is of no partiadar 
and ptr$m9td consequence to the generai 
body of a people, what men are employ ed,'* 
provided the general welfiire be aocom- 
plisbed; because nothing but the genemi' 
"welfare can be an object of desire to the 
^fnera^h9^. But it Is of iiiueh ipartidthir' 
and perstHMd conseqiience ttf the « Re XT' 
iidiat ititn are emplo^; because; through 
their connexions and aHianoes, they mus^ 
generally find et^er ^ieirfrieiiis m-^6tumie$* 
in powtr. Their own private interests, 
therefore, naturally throw a bias on ^dr 
Judgments, and destroy that impartialU^ 
which the general body of an «ncormpt 
people do^ naturally possess. 

** Hence,'then, it appears, that theunicod 
voice of an uncOrrapt people is, in geneml| 
the safest test of poiitical aooi> a'ni> 

Is it not dien time to be alarmed for the 
public good, when great pains are taken to- 
depreciat^ the people ; when the names of 
Jacobin, democrat, leveller, traitor, and 
mover of sediuon, are artfully thrown, by 
courtiers and their adherents, on tfvery 
man who has sense and virtue enough to 
maintain the cause of hbertv ; that cause 
which estabtished the revoluli<xi on the 
rains of despotism, and placed the present 
ftonily on the throne, as the guardians of a 
free constitution? I caninot think snoh 
courtiers, however they may fawn, for their 
own interest, on the person of the monarch, 
friends, in ^leir hearts to a limited mo^ 
narchy. If they could and dared, thc^ 
would*^ restore a Stuart. But as that is 
impracticable, they would tmnslhse the 
principkeof the Stnatts into the bosom of 
a BruDSwiok. lb expose their selfish mean^ 
nesfl, and firustrate their base design, is 
equally the duty and iniereBt ef the king 
ttidl the people. 

. SEctiOJJ XVI. 
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37*e Spirit of TrM/R, Liberty, tind Vf>- 
tue, public as weU as .private^ chi^y 
to befnmd in the middle ranks iff the 
Peoj^. 



^emo ahero nubilior, nisi cui rect'ius itigA- 
Alam et artibus bouis aptius. bui iaiagin«^ 
|«i atrio expotmot et noinina familiie svse. . • ; 
JtoM ttai^ia i|aate ■aKftf svm. • . •IHeendH 



^HE people of this land are usually djTiib 
'■ ed into nobilitv, gentry, and comf^aHUkU^ 
The nobility and gentry seem to be esti-{ 
mated as officers in the army; the coiqh, 
rnonalty, or the whole body of the pec^I<^ 
as the rank and' file. , 

There might be no original iraprojH-ietf 
in these appellations ; but that of commonat^ 
ty has been often used, by aristocraticai up- 
starts, with indolence. The commonalty, 
comprize the grand mass of the nation^ 
form the great &bric of the political builS-. 
ihg; wliile the gentry, after all, areT>ut 
the carving and gilding, or the capitals of 
the pillars, that add to the support of the, 
root, but constitute neithsr the walls no? 
the foundation. The commonalty, therc-1 
fore, being the main fabric, are worthy, la 
the eye of reason, of the highest esteem^ 
and the first degree of a patriot's solici- 
tude. There can be no rational end in our, 
government but the happiness of the wholcf 
People, King, Lords, and Commons. 

The comnionalty are, beyond all compa- 
rison, the most numerous order: and as 
every inLJividuai of them is entitled to com- 
fort and security in a well- regulated nationy 
the whole together must demand the 
greatest attention of the philosopher, tlie 
divine, the nhilantliropist, of every man of 
sense, goooiiess of heart, and liberality. 
The pomp and parade, tlie superiiuou^ 
luxury, the vain distinctions of the rEW> 
.«(ink to nothing, compared, in the mind of 
reasonable and humane men, with the hap- 
piness of the million. 

It is certainly true, that the greatest in- 
stances of virtue and excellence of every 
kind have originated in the middle order. 
" Give me neither poverty nor riches," wsa 
a prayer founded on a knowledge of humaa 
nature, and fully justified by experience. 
The middle station aflbrds the best oppor- 
tunities for improvement of mind, is tlia 
least exposed to temptation, and the most 
capable of happiness and virtue. 

This opinion has long been received and 
acknowledged. I could cite, from the ser- 
mons of our best divines on Agw^s Prayer^ 
many passages in confirmation of it. X 
dwell upon it now, for no other reason, Biit 

* ** No mail is nobler bom tbao a not hd % 
oalosB he is born^ with bettar ahHHks aail » 
Biore amiable dispontieo. They wbo laalia 
fivefa a parade wi^li tbeir fmmUy jmptmremmaA 
»eMgre^f ane, properly speakiai^, vaiher t» 
be called noted qt %otori»us than mbUfumm^ 
1 thought it rij^bt to siur thus much, in ffjur 
to repel the insolence of men who depeud' tSf^ 
tfrely upoa chande and accidenttU circuia- 
Mances far distinction, and aot at all on j^vli- 
lie lervioet eodperteiMA nrerfl/^ 



« 

bedmseithaslolefybeentfaefftshionyaiiioBg - Virtue is ndlnUly. ftraonl raaiti us^ 

^se who mre alarmed for tfaetP privileges ful, generous, benevolent exertion^ the oolj 

by the French revolution, to run down the honourable distinotion. The traf»piiigs 

people, and to cry up that silly spirit of which eveiy tailor can raake to. elotbe a 

chivalry which established the s»ystems of poor puny mortal, add no real dignity. In. 

liklse honour, claiming rank and resrpect ages of ignorance, they might strike with 

ffom society, without rendering it an^ ser- awe. Those ages are no more. Nor will 

vice, without possessing any just claim to they ever return, uotwitbsuinding the 

6steem, much less to pdhlic hoiiour, ex- efforts of petty despots, (fearing the loss of 

elusive privileges, and' titular distinction.' those dis>tinctions which they know they 

The terufs sang cuiotteSf canaUfe^ bourgeoistf never earned,) to keep the people in the 

acum of the eartl), vena/ wrt'frAeir, and the grossest ignorance. • • 

never^to-be-tbrgottennuintsAmu/fi^tMie, have' God Almighty, who gives bcsaua. to 

been reserved for the people, especially shine with as miuh warmth aud. radiknce 

tiiose amonj^ them who have had sense and on the cottage- as or •tlie^pakice^ )wa'>d&9« 

spirit enough personally to oppose the pro- pensed the glorious privii^e of geoisis^affii 

fress of despotic principles and practices, virtue to tlie poor am middie classes^ with 

^ver]^ thing that malice, urged by the fear a bounty •f>erhaus seldom .eiqpericQced iu 

of losing the ribbands, the titles, and the any of she proud, pveteodecs to hereditaij 

solid pence which a corrupt and corrupting or offi^a^ gra|idcttv«- Let ua call to mind a 

ininister can bf>stow, has been thrown out, few among the: Worthies who have adorned 

in newspapers hired by the people's money the ages thttt have elapsed : Socrates ; was 

for the purpose of vilifying the people. be noble in the sense of« a king at arms? 

It is time, therefore, that the people Mf'ould he have condescended to be he- 
should vindicate their honour. What are dizened with ribbands, and stars, and 
these insolent courtiers, what these place- garters? Cieero; was he not a novt<« Aomo? 
men and pensioners, who live on the public a man unconnected with patricians, and 
libunty, that they should thus insult those deriving his glory from the purest founcain 
whose bread they eat ? For the most part, of honour, his own genius and virtue ? De» 
they are persons who, if they were stripped mosthenes would- have scorned to owe his 
of &e false splendour of great mansions, estimation to a pedigree, 
numerous retinues, painted carnages, ' Who were the great reformers, to whom 
would appear among the meanest and most we of England and all Europe are indebt> 
despicable members of society. They in- ed for emancipation from the chains of 
deed are to be pitied and borne with, while superstition? Erasmus and Luthbr; 
they abstain from insulting the people; Erasmus, as the monks of his day. objected 
hut when their silly pride presumes to to him, laid the egg, and lAither hatched 
fratnple on' the mass of the community, it. But was it Archbishop Erasmus? Lord 
they become deserving of contempt as well Luther, Marquis Luther, Sir Martin Lu* 
as commiseration. • ther? Did they, either of them, seek the 

These are the persons whom a patriotic favour of courts? Were they not among 

1.0Td describes <<as giving themselves up to the swinish muUitudel 
the pursuit of honours and dignities, as Thomas Paine contributed much, by his 
LOVING THE SPLENDOUR OF A COURT, Common SensCf to the happy revolution in 

and attaching themselves to the cause of America. I need not observe, that he had 

monarchy, (not from any conviction that nothing of the lustre of courts or nobility 

monarchy is the most favourable to human to recommend him.- The virulent malice 

happiness, not even from personal attach- of courtiers and venal scribblers has black* 

ment to the monarch,) but because they ened him as they once .blackened LutlKr, 

see in the increased power of the monarch when they asserted of him, that he was 
the source of additional weight and splen- actually a d^v»/ incat*ikii€, disgmsed in^he 
"DOUR to those (that is themselves) who shape of a monk with ± eewl/ Ltdoaot 
'Surround the throne, and an increase of advert to any of his subsequetntdublicaBtisas. 
'ndue to the favours which the sovereign I only say, if the^ ore 'tX}-'oantei>ipiMe:a9 
can confer; such as stars, garters, ribbands, they are said by courtiiirs and aristrocrats 
and titles." to be, why not undertake the easy task of 

But is a passion, childish from its vanity, refuting him? Bloody wars and prosecij^ 
and diabolical in its unfeeling greediness, tions are no refutation. 
to be born with any longer, wl»Bn, not eon- ** Who is this iMthert^* (said Margaret^ 
tent with engrossmg the profits of office governess of the Netherlands.) The cour« 
and the ]Migeantry of state, it darts to speak oers around her reified, ** He is an illi- 
of the middte and lower classes, as beings terat'b monk/' " Is he so? (said she.) 
^scarcely deserving notice, as mere nuisances I am glad to hear it. Tl»en do you, gen- 
when not employed in the servile office of tlemeu, who are not illiterate, who are both 
adaiiniaterin£to aristocratic i^ride. learned and nume^fou^ do ^pit. I ^charn^ 
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byvideDce. They whobasre tliQ0ir9nd.i|i 
thm hands, are unwiUiog to'widft fe& ^ 
•low operadon of argoment TI14 sword 
cuts away all opposition. No trouhlesom 
contradiction, no imweloome trutb wift 
impode the progress of him who uses ib^ 
raiio uUma re&m^ and mows down aH. 
obstacles with we scythed car. 

Hence the abettors of hish prerogative^ 
of absolu^ monarchy, and aristocratioal 



j^u,«itle agmat this UUlUru^mank^ That 
taallyouhave todo. The business is easy ; 
fbc.t^ world will surety pay more reg^ 
to a gTieat many 9chohir$f and great men, 
«s yoo are, than to one poor illiterate 

MONK." 

Many did write against him, and poured 
^rtli the virulence of a niahce unchecked 
by truth, and encouraged by crowned heads. 
But laUker prevailed ;• and we Eu^ishmen 



iuve reason to celebrate the victoity of pride, always delight in war. Not salif* 
truth and virtue over cornipt influence and ned with attacking foreign nations, and 



.crual persecution. 

The eraatest scholars, poets^ orators, 

-fihiloupnea, warriors^ statesmen, inven- 

tnrsyiaiid improvers of -thttiy:ifc$i,'aiiD|e from 

the lowest of tlie people. If we bad waited 



keeping up a stmdmg army even in time of 
pieace, they . wish, after they have onc» 
corrupted the mass of the .|>eonle.by uni^ 
versa! influence, to render a whole natioa 
military. The a|xregate of military force. 



till courtiers had invented the art of. print- however great, being under their •entice : 



ing, clock-makiHg, navigatioii, and a thou^ 
sand others, we shooid probably have 
continued in darkne^ to this hour. They 
iiad something else, to do, tiban to add to 
the comforts and otmvenienees of ordinary 
life. They liad to worstiip an idol,, with 
the incense of flattery, who was often much 
more stupid than themselves, and who 
sometimes had no more care or knowledge 
of the people under him, or their wants, 
^lan he had of arts or literature. 

The education of the middle classes is 



direction, they feel their power infinitely 
auj^mented, and bid defiance to the -tin- 
armed philosopher and politician, -who 
brings into the field truth witliout a spe^r^ 
and argument unbacked with artillery. 

But such a system tends to gothicize a 
nation, to extinguish the light of learniog 
and philosophy, and once more to nane. 
thick fogs from the putrid fkK>ls of igno- 
rance aiid superstition, the bane of all hap** 
piness, but the vciy element of despotism. * 

The diffusion of a military taste amoiig 



infinitely better than the education of those all ranks, even the lowest of the people, 
who are called great pfiopie. Their time is tends to a general corruption of morals', by 
less consumed by that vanity and dissinfr- teaching habits of idleness,, or trifling aolH 



tiou which enfeebles the mind, while it 
precludes ouportunity for reading and ro- 
nection. They usually have a regard to 
cAoroc/er, wliich contnbutes much to the 
preservation of virtue. Their honour and 



vity, and tlie vanity of gaudy dre^s and 
empty parade. 

The strict discipline which is found ne- 
cessary to render an army a machine in the 
hands of its directors, requiring, undo: the 



integrity are valued by them, as pearls of • severest penalties, the most implicit s«b- 



fireat price. These are their stars, and 
uiese their coronets. They are for the most 
part attached to their religion. They are 
temperate, frugal, and industrious. In 
oot particular, and that one adds a value 
above all that Courts can sive, they gready 
excel the ore at, and mat particular is 
siircEaiTY. Th^ are in earnest in their 
words and deeds. They have little occar- 
aioa for simulation and dissimulation. 



mission to absolute command, hm a direct 
tendency to familiarize the mind to civil 
despotism. Men, ratianal, thinking anim^dSy 
equal to their commanders by nature, and 
oiten superior, are bound to obey the im* 
jmlse of a constituted authority, aqd to per- 
form their functions as mechanically as the 
trigger which they pull to discharge their 
muskets They cannot indeed help having 
a will of their own ; but they must suppress 



Courtiers are too often varnished, facti- it, or die. They must consider their omdal 



tious pecsQiis, whom Goo and nature n«ver 
fnade ; white the people preserve the image 
uncffirttd; which ^the Supreme Being im- 
pressed- wlienvhecKated man* 

Section XVII. 

On ddMUchin^ ike Mmdi of the rinng 
fjfeneration and a whole People, 6f 
gwmg them MiUimry Notunu m a 
^/inee and amunerekU eomUry. 
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superiors as superiors in wistloin and in Wr- 
tue, even though they know them to bo 
weak and vicious. Vbsy must aee, if they ; 
see at all, with the eyes of others: their, 
duty is not to have an opinion of their own, 
but to follow blindly the behest of him who 
has had interest enough to obtain the apv 
pointment of a leader. They becijme liv* 
mg automatonsi and self-actii^ tools, of 
despotism. 

While a few only are in this conditipn, 
the danger may not be great to conslitu- > 
tiooal blierty; but when a majorior of.^be 
11 proportion as graat men refuse to sub- * people are made soldiers, it i^^ efv^dent Jlhat 
mt to|WMNi|il^tteJBcUned to^f^em the same obsequiousi^ess will.bwQmftiMrfM*> 



tual to the ihi^ty of tlw people. Tbetr orol]ieryliyctffe»«f««oiira,feMlef thetfreBft- 

minds ^itl be broicen down to liie ydce» die and name of a cArTAiN> and the pmitege 

energy of independenee weakened^ the of commmklmg with absolut* 9wajr^ bribe» 

ittaniy spirit tatoied ; like aoimaUy that volunteers from behind the counter im§ 

iMct ranged m the fovest, delighting in the pkugh. He clothes them in the finest 

their liberty, and fearless of man, caught frippery that his own or his lady*s imagW 

in snares, confined in cages, and taught to nation can tnvedt. He himself parides at 
stand upon their hind lees> and play tricks ' their bead; a very pietty sight on a snni- 

for the entertainaient of the iale. They mer's day. And now hb is distinguished 

obey the wond of cx>mmand given by the as a soldibe, who before only figiifed as ^ 

keeper of the menagerie, because tfa<^ have huntei! of hares or foxes^ and a prosecutor 

been taught obedience by httn^Kr, by the of poachers. Ambition^ as w^ll as« vanityy 

lash of the whip^ by every mode of disci* begins to fire his soiiL The raising jof so 

pKne consistent with tlieir Hves, which are many man in his n^^bourhoocr uniist 

s&leable pn^pertp,. But th^ are degeneratOt please the minister; especialiy if tkleasK|aireh 

contemptible animals. Compare a bird or uses the influence he * guns over the 'vidl-o 

beast, thus broken down, with one of the nlty, in 4 fureper manner, at a ^fene^'ol tUe-^ 

same species Ayihg in dear exfianseof .air^ tion, IJT the esquire wants not mwiey^ hm^ 

or roaming in the forest. Their very look» may want honovr^ Then iet the raiifiste»^ 

speak their degradation. The disripline of make him a baronet If he has no sens oT 

Mr. Asttey causes the fiery steed to bend his own in the army, RiB<ry, law, or ehurch^ 

his knees in apparent supplication. But he may have nephews or cousius If not. 

how are the mighty falien-l when the ani-. these, he must hiave nommml friends, to di» 

mal has broken ^onr his obedience to rect op whom the favours of ministers^ 

nature, to fall down prostate before Mr. though it proceed not from benevolence^ 

Asdeyl most flatter pride, and add to rural conse^ 

Snppbse a whole nation, thus tamed, and quence. 
taught submission to the command of one . The whole of the military system is much> 
of their own species. Be it remembered, indebted for its support to that prevailing: 
the horse^ in learning unnatural tricks, passion of human nature. Pride. Politic 
submits tb one of another species, who is > cians know it, and flanter pride even m th» 
naturally his superior; Eut suppose a whole lowest of the people. lience recruitings- 
nation, or at least the mass of the common oiicers invite gentlemen only, who are above 
peopky .thtis broken in by a skilful rider, serviie labour. ** The vanity of the poor 
Will thev not lose all energy? Will they men (says a sagacious author) is to be- 
dare, I do not say to speak. But to think of worked upou at the cheapest rate possible, 
liberty ? No ; they will sink to tiie rank of Things we are acOustomed to we do not. 
Gertfum mercenaries lett>ut for hire, claim- mind, or else what mortal, that never had 
ing no rights, enjoying no privileges above seen a soldter, oouM look, without laughing^ 
the -SWINE ; a state of des;radation at which upon a man aecoutred with so nHich paltry 
the spirit of ntan, iinspoiied by despotic go- gaudiness and affected finery ? The coarsest, 
vemment, revolts ; and* rather liian fall into manufacture that can be made of wool^ 
which, every true EncU^man, from the d^ed of a brick-dust colour, goes down with 
palace to the hovel <i£ me itinerantJbeggar, .hmn, because it is in imitation of scarlet or 
will be ready to exclaim, in the lan|uage of crimson doth ; and to make him think: 
the scriptures, " Why died I nottrom the himself as hke his officer as it is possible^ 
womb Y* with little or no cost, instead of silver or 
Is it not time, then, for the virtuous gold lace, his hat is trimmed with white or 
guardians of Heaven's best gift, Liberty, yellow worsted, Mnch in others would de- 
to be alarmed, when they see a propensity serve bedlam ; yet <hese fine alhifements^ 
in ministers. Who have gained enormous and the noise made upon a calfskin, have- 
power and corrupt iTtfluence^ to i«nder a drawn in and been the deitructhn of more 
whole people milUary ? The gold chain of men in reality, than all the ^illiiik eyes and 
corruptiolfi is thus let down and ramified, in bewitching voices of wOinetf -ever ^tew in. 
a million of directions, among those who jest. To-3ay the swineherd puts on his red 
never thought of courts or courtiers ; but coat, and believes every body in earnest 
enjoyhig a noble independence, the inde- that calls him gentleman'; and two days- 
pendence'of honest industry, channted their after, Serjeant Kite gives him a swinging r<^ 
carols at the plough and the kxnn, gbrying with his cane, for holding his musket an 
in the name of Englishmen, becaase Eng-- indi higher thah he should do. — When a 
land is firee ; and delighting in peace, be- nmn rdiects on aH tfih, and ^e nsage ^ey 
caulte peace is the pitfent of ]^len^. generally reeelfe— ^leiV fiay^ahd thet?at« 
' But, under -the -auspices of such a minis'^ that is taken of them when they are not 
try, man^ «D emidous esquire, hoping to be wanttd^ must hie not wonder how wretches 

' rewoMledy io some mode , cm l«'«»siMy««ft to taaiHEOttd of being eakled 
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09 ' calMy no ait, discipliae, or money^ 
would be capable of making th«in so brave 
aa thousands of thcpi are. 

AVben all the base arts which custom is 
Sjiid tu liave rendered nfcestefy are prac- 
iified only to raise axid support a regular 
mrmvy perhaps they might, however reluc- 
tanay, be connived at by the watchful 
^ieod of freedom. But when tfie miyor 
partof the labouring noor, and all the yeq- 
inaoryy are ni^ gcj^tUmen soldiery merejy 
to auppQEt a ifiifiSTKB» it is time for eve];y 
virtuous and indep^ent mind to express, 
4» well as feel, alarm. 

Itappaan» firam tl|e above-dted nssagje 
4>f an author who had anatomised human 
mature, to find out its most latent energies, 
that the ^pifif of pride is randensd, by 
•anful stat^snen, the cheif means of sup- 
^in^ an army* But the spirit of p»ride 
fs in tact the spirit of despotism ; especial^ 
when it is that sort of pride whic^ plumes 
itself on conMAMOy on external decora- 
"tion, and the idle vanity of militaiy pa- 
fade. 

When this pride takes place universally in 
« nation, there will remain little industry, 
4U)d less independence. The grand object 
will be to rise above our neighbours in show 
^ndauthori^. All will bow to the man 
in power in the hope of distinction. Men 
will no longer rely on their oum labofious 
•exertions ; but the poor man will court, by 
4he most obsequious submissiMi, tlie favour 
•of the esquire ; the esquire cringe to the 
mext baronet, lord, or duke, especially if he 
4)e a lord-lieutenant of the county ; and the 
baronet, lord, or duke, or lieutenant of the 
•county, will fidl prostrate before die first 
iord of the treasury ; and the first lord of 
the treasury will idolize prbrooativb. 
Thus the militaiy rage will trample on li- 
l>erty; and despotism triuofiuMt march 
through the laud, with dntnu' keoting and 
<olQursfying. 

SacTfON XVIII. 

Jtemiyy Ejfemmaqfj Igmoramce, and 

Want of prmciple in prinate Idfo, 

inimical to aU pubHc Vtrhte, and 

favourabk to the Spirii of De^ 

potitm* 

^^H£ constitution of the British govem- 
* ment^ (says Boliubroke) ** supposes 
our RINGS may abuse their power, and 
our REPRBSENTATIVES betray their trust; 
and provides against beth these contin- 
^ncies. Here let us observe, that the 
same constitution is very fkr from sup- 
IK)sing the pboplb will ever betray themn 
Md»t$i and yet M^ case is poss&le.^ 



«* A wise and bwe pboplb will neiAfr 
ne cozened nor bulned out of their liberty; 
but a wise and brave people may cease to 
be suck ; they may degenerate ; they may 
sink into sloth and- luxury ; they may tesiga 
themselves to a, treacherous conduct; or 

ABET THE ENEMIES OF THE CONST^TlK 

TioN, under a notion of supporting the 
FRIENDS OF oovERNMENT ; they m^ 
want the sense ^ discern their danger m 
tihie, or the cdurqg^e to re$iMt wjicn ^ $li^^ 
tkem in the fact, 

** the Tarmiins were expelled, ^ 
Rome resumed her liberty ; Xaesaf wi|s 
murdered, and ^11 his' race extinct; but 
Kome remaji)ed m bondage. Whence this 
difference? In the days of Tarquin th.e 
feople of Rpme v^ere not yet corrupt^; 
m the days of Caesar, they wer^ mo^t 
corrupt. 

** A free people may be sometimes h^ 
tnyr^ » but no people will betray th^^ 
selves, and sacrifice their liberty, lU)?^ 
thty tall into a st^te of UNivEfisAf* qoR* 

RUPTION. 

** As all government beg^, 8pallg(»« 
vemment must end by the people ; t^raj^ 
nical govenimeot^ by their virtue and 
courage; and even free governments, \f 
their vice and baseness. Our toiistitu* 
tion indeed makes it impossible to destroy 
liberty by any sudden blast of popular fuij, 
or by the treachery of the few ; but if 
the MANY will concur with the few ;' if 
thejr will advisedly and deliberately suffipr 
their liberty to be taken away by those pu 
whom they delegate power to ?re- 
SERVE it, this no constitution can prevent, 
God would not support even bis own 
theocracy against the concurrent desire of 
the children of Isiael ; but gave them a 
king in his anger, 

*' How then should our human^constitu- 
tion of government support itself ag<iinst so 
universal a change, as we here suppose, in 
the temper and character of tlft peopl^. 
It cannot be. We may give ourselves a 
tyrant, if we please, liut this can nev^r 
happen, till the whole nation falls into a 
state of political reprobation. Then^ and 
not till then, political damnation will pe 
our lot.*' 

So far a political writer who strenuously 
supports the cause of liberty, and who has 
been, for that reason, lately depreciatq}^ 
The words just now cited are worthy the 
serious consideration of every man who 
wishes to leave the inheritance of liberty, 
which he received from his forefathers, un- 
impaired to his posterity. We are je^ous 
of charters, privileges, and laws ; but not 
sufficiently aware of Che danger which 
liberty incurs from degeneracy ot manners. 
But what avail laws preventing conttnittipe 
treason, and bills of rights ascertaining our 
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liberties, witiiout Yirtuous dispo^dons in for the tenant oFa throne thaii of a cottage. 

the people? '^ A junto, that has no regard for either, and 

. ^ . , , . ., is solely actuated by the love of power, its 

. • . • . • 2?l** jff • ""• monbui distinctions and emoluments, may, by dis^ 

Van. pr«acient ? Hoa. ^^j^^^^.^^ distinctions and emoluments on 

'A tharter, as an advocate at the English ' mani/, and by raising the hopes and expec- 

bsir expressed it, is but a piece of parchment tations K}f more, make the mass of the 

with a bit of wax dangling to it, if men people themselves (thus corrupted at the 

'have lost that energy of mind which is very fountain-head) become the instnK 

accessary to preserve the rights it was in- ments of annihilating the best part of the 

tended to confer or secure. The trial by constitution. A limited monarch, whose 

.jury, the bulwark of liberty, as we have thron* is founded on the basis of a ])eople'ft 

'lately experienced it in very remarkable affection, and a judicioiw preference both 

instances, will be but a tottering wall, of his person and form of ^vernmei>t^ will 

when oaths have lost their sanctity, and be as reasonably anxious as any among the 

"when truth and justice are considered only people can be, to guard against the prcva- 

as phantoms. What will avail aconstitu- lence of such corruption, and the success 

' tion, when every one is immersed in pri- of such corruptbi's. It is the cause of 

vate concerns, private pleasures, and private courts, if they n^can to consult their sta- 

intercst, acknowledging no public care, bility, as much as it is of popular conven* 

* no general concern, nothing odt of the tions, to preserve public virtue, and prevent 
~ sphere of domestic or personal affairs, th<i people from losing all sensibility to the 

worthy of anxious regard ? value ot a free constitution, the liberty of 

I lately heard a sensible man affirm, in a the present age, and of ages to come, 

tone of apparent despondency, that in Eng- I firmly maintain, that the prevention of 

land there was, at the time he spoke, no this popular degeneracy is to be efl*ected, 

' PUBLIC I thought the expression strong, liot by political artifices, not by prosecu- 

and paused to consider it. 1 hope it was tions, not by sycophantic associations of 

the emillition of sudden vexation at circuin- placemen, pensioners, and expectants of 

* stances, which, when it was spoken, titles and emoluments, but by reforming 
seemed to argue a general insensibility in the manners of the people. Principles of 

* Ae PEOPLE to the blessings of a free religion, honour, and public spirit must be 
.country. It was uttered at a time when a cherished. Theclirgymw^theindepencfenf^ 

zeal, real or pretended, for the ministers of and the pulpit free. Books written withn 
government, seemed totally to overlook, in out party views, intending to promote no 
us mistaken ardour, the public welfare, hiterests but those of truth and philan* 
" There is no public," said the saga- thropy, must not only be checked by crown 
cious observer. I understood him to mean, lawyers, but industriously disseminated 
that from an ambitious attachment to party, among the people. Religion mu&t be con- 
in some of the higher ranks ; to self inte- sidered by the great, not merely as a state 
■ rest, in some of the lower ; to general dissi- engine, but as what it is, the source of com- 
nation, in all ; the number of independent, fort and the guide of conscience. Its pro- 
liberally minded, and well-informed men, -fcisional teachers must be advanced from 
who zealously wished and sought the public considerations of real merit and serx'ices,. 
good and the happiness of man^ was too in- and not from borough interest, and ihe 
considerable to effect any great and import- prostitution of the pulpit to the unchristian 
ant purpose. Public virtue must arist purposes of ministerial despotism, 
from private. Great pretensions to it may No writings of sceptical or infidel philoso- 
be made by the profligate, but they will be phers do so much harm to christian faith 
found to originate in selfishness, in rancour, and practice, to religton and morality, as 
in envy, or some corrupt principle incon- the using of church r«i«««e« and church 
sistent with a virtuous character and bene- imtruction as instrumenis of oojiirt corrup- 
volent conduct. tion. The very means appointed by God 
If there be such a defection from private and the laws, for checking the depravity of 
and public virtue, what is to pieserve a re- the people, contribute to it, -wh6n they ap- 
gard for the constitution, whenever minis- pear to be considered by the great as 
tcrial influence shall so far prevail as to little more than artifices of politicians, de- 
render it the personal interest of great ma- signed to keep the vul^r (as they are often 
jorities of powerful, because rich, men, unjustly called) in subjection to wicked up- 
to neglect it, or even to connive at infringe- , starts, possessed of temporary and official 
ments upon it ? If the people fall into uni- . power, by intrigue and unconstitutional in- 
versal comiption, the words Uberty and conati" fluence. 

tution will be considered by ihem as fit only . It is certainly in the powep of a well re- 

to adorn a school-boy's declamation. In gulated government, by rendering the 

9uch a state there will be no more security church efiectivei and by good examples 



and-smccK attachment to virt^us men 
and virtuous princiiiles, to correct thelevitjr, 
efieinina€y«and want of principle in private 
life, whtdi leads to the loss of liberty. The 
church will be effective, as soon as the 
people are convinced that all Drefennents in 
It are bestowed on those who nave preached 
the gospel faiUifullj; and not on time- 
servers, and the friends and relations of 
parasites, who have no other view in seek- 
ing seats in the senate, but to serve a mi- 
nister for their own advantage. Till the 
people are convinced that an admini$tration 
■ i$ sincere in religion^ they will be too apt to 
consider not only religion, but common 
ioHiestyyBS an empty name. 

The religious priiiciple being thus de- 
stroyed by the greedy aspirants at worldly 
grandeur, no wonder the people lapse into 
that dissolute conduct, which seeks nothing 
seriously but selfish pleasure and private 
profit. Levity of manners both proceeds 
trooi, aud produces, defect of moral principle. 
*£ffeminacy, the natural cocsequence of 
vice and luxury caused by defeci of moral 
principle^ precludes courage, spirit, and all 
•manly, virtuous exertion. Iguorance must 
follow ; for to obtain knowledge requires a 
degree of labour and laudable application, 
whjch those who are sunk in indolence and 
•sensuality will never bestow. When igno- 
rance is become general, and vice reigns 
-triumphant, what remains to oppose the 
giant Despotism, who like a Colossus, 
strides over the pigmy and insignificant 
slaves of oriental climes, from trampling on 
MEN in countries once free ? 
- Farewell, then, all tliat tndy ennobles 
human nature. Pride, pomp, and cruelty 
•domineer without controul. The very name 
of liberty becomes odious ; and man, de- 
generated, contents himself with the hcence 
to eat, drink, sleep, and die at the will of 
an ignorant, base, libidinous .superior. The 
swonl ndes absolutely. Reason, law, phi- 
losophy, learning, repose in the tomb with 
departed liberty. The. sun of the moral 
world is extinguished; and the earth is 
overshadowed with darkness and with 
<Jeath. Better had it been for a man not 
to have been bom,. than bom in a country 
Tendered by the wickedness of government, 
corrupting and enskmng a whole people, a 
HELL anticipated. 

Section XIX. 

Certain PaMsages in Dr. Brown's 
^* EtHmate" which deterve the teriouM 
CcnnderatioH of all who would op^ 
pote the Subversion of a free Consti^ 
tutiott by Corruption of Manners and 
Principles^ and by undue Influenck. 

I^EW books have been more popular than 
^ Baown's E^tkmU^ of the idatmers and 
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Friae^es of the Times, He wrote with 
sincerity and abili^ ; but his unfortunate 
end, occasioned by mental disease, bad a 
very unfavourable influence on the circula-- 
tiou of his book, and his posthumous fame* 
Nothing can, however, be more unreason-^ 
able, than to depredate a book, allowed by- 
all, at its first appearance, to contain indis- 
putable and important truth, l;ecau6e or 
the mbfortune^ or even mtscunduct, of its 
audior subsequent to its publication. X 
confidently recommend the following pat*- 
sages to the consideration of every ini^ 
lover of that free constitution which rendera 
our country conspicuously happy and h(V- 
nourable among the nations which sur- 
round it. 

'^ The restraints laid on tlie royal prero- 
gative at the revolution, and the "accession' 
of liberty thus gained by the people, pro- 
duced two effects with respect to parha— 
ments. One was, that instoid of bemg oc-^ 
casionally, they were thenceforward annual^ 
assembled ; tlie other was, that whereas ooc 
any trifling ofl'ence given they had usually^ 
been intimidtitedor dissohedf they now found' 
themselves possessed of new dignity and 
power ; Uicir consent being necessary for* 
raising annual supplies, 

*' N o body of men, except in the simplest, 
and most vii tuous times, ever found them^ 
selves possessed of powerphvX many of tlien^ 
would attempt to lurn it to their own pri^ 
VATE ADVANTAGE. Thus the parliament^ 
finding them elves of weight, and findings 
at the same time, that the disposal of alL 
lucrative empttyments was vested in ther 
crowD, soon bethought themselves, that ia 
exchange fur their concurrence in granting: 
supplies, -dnd forwarding the measures ofgo^ 
vernmenty it was but equitable that the 
crown should concur in vesting them or^ 
their de|>e£:deuts with the lucrative employ^ 
ments of state. 

*' If this was done, the wheels of govern-- 
ment ran smooth and quiet; but if any- 
large body of claimants was dispossessed^ 
the public uproar began, and public mea- 
sures were obstructed or overturned. 

'< William the Third found this to be the 
natural turn, and set himself, like a poli^ 
tici My to onpose it ; he therefore silenced 
all he could by places and pensions, and 
heixe the origin of making of parlia- 
ments." 

This making of parUomentSy I contend, is^ 
fundi nosiri culawUaSf the origin of all our 
present political evil; it defeated the good 
purposes of the revolution, and tended to 
introduce the despotism of Uie Stuarts^ 
under t|;ie mask of liberty. It arose from 
the corruption of the people, and has gone 
on augmenting it to this very day. 

'* Vanity, luxury, and effiminacy," pro- 
ceeds Dr. BrowDy <' increased beyond ail 
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belief within th«sc thirty years; as they are 
tof a seffish, so are they of a craving and un- 
satisfied nator*. The present rage of pleA- 
sitre and unmanly dissipation hath 
^created a train of new necessities, which in 
^leir demands outstripr every supply. 

** And if the g^eat principles of religion, 
lionour, and public spirit are weak or lost 
«mong us, what effectual check can there 
he upon the great, to controul their un- 
warranted pursuit of lucrative employ- 
lliENTS, for the gratification of these uti- 
tnanly passions ? 

" In a nation so circumstanced, it is na- 
^ral toi imagine thkt, next to gamIno and 
iRiOT, the chief attention of the great 



"In a nation so circumstanced | nriany 
high and important posts, in every public 
and important profession, must of course 
be filled by men, who instead of abilUy and 
virtue, plead this interest (in elections) for 
their best title. 

" Thus, in a time when science, capaci- 
ty, courage, honour, religion, public spirit 
are rare, the remaining pew who possess 
these vinues will often be shut out from 
these stations, which they would fill with 
honour; while every puUic and im|iortant 
employ will abouna with men, whose 
manners and principles are of tlie newest 
fashion. 

Is not the parliamentary interest of 



-world must be turned on the business of every powerful family continually rung in 



IBLECTION-JOBBIf^G, of SECURING %0UN- 

•TIES, controuling, bribing, or buying bo- 
leouGHS-; in a word, on the possession of a 
^reat parliamentary interest. 

*< But what an aggravation of this evil 
would arise, fhoukf ever those of the 
Mgheit rank, though prohibited by act 
of PARLIAMENT, insiilt the laws, by inter- 
fering in elections, by soliciting votes, or 
procuring others to' solicit them, by infiu- 
-ehcing elections in an avowed defiance of 
their country, and even selling vacant scats 
in parliament to th6 best bidder/' 

Would not this be treason against the 
constitution ? a more dangerous and heinous 
^litical crime than any that have been 
•|)rosecuted by attornies-gcneral? Does not 
this directly destroy the democralical part 
of the system, and establish a power inde- 
pendent both of the monarch and the 
oeople ? Are not both therefore, interested 



the ears of its branches and dependentst 
And does not this inevitably tend to relax 
and weaken the application of the^^ouw^ 
men of duality and fortune, and render every 
man, wno has reliance on this principle, 
less qualified for those very stations, which 
by this very principle he obtains. For why 
should a youth of family orjashion, (thus he 
argues with himself,) why should he sub- 
mit to the drudgery of schools, col- 
leges, academies, voyages, campaigns, 
fatigues, and dangers, when he can rise 

TO THE HIGHEST STATIONS by the smooth 

and easy path of parliamentary in*- 

TEREST ? 

" Where effeminacy and selfish vanity 
form the ruling character of a people, then 
those of high rank will be of all others most 
vain, most selfish, most incapable, most 
effeminate. 

*• Such arc the effects of the prevailing 



an putting a stop to such gross vioktiuns of prmciple of self-interest in high life. But 



law and equity ? 

" What, continues Dr. Brown, " can we 
-suppo«^e would be the real drift of this ille- 
gitimate waste^among the great) of time, 
honours, wealth, and labour? Might not 
tlie very reason publicly assigned tor it be 
this: *That they may strengthen theni- 
.^elves and families, and thus gain a lasting 
interest (as they call it) for their depend- 
ants, sons, and posterity ?' Now what woultl 
this imply but a supposed' right or privilege 
of demanding lucrative employs, as 
the chief object of their views ? — We see 



if we take into the account ail that despi- 
cable train of poliiiCQ] managers, agents, and 
borough-jobbers, which haug like leeches 
upon the great, nor ever quit their hold 
till they are full gorged, we shall then see 
this reigning evil in its last perliection. For 
•here, to incapacity and demerit, is generally 
added insolence. Ev«ry 'low fellow of 
this Idnd looks upon the man of genius, 
capacity, and virtue, as his natural enemy. 
He regards him with an evil eye ; and hence 
undermines or defames him; as one who 
thwarts his views, questions his title, and 



then how the political system of sell-inte- endangers his «J7?edfl^*i>n».** 

rest is at length completed. In another place, the same author very 

" Thus fiiciion is established, not on am- plainly deduces the corruption of the youth 

bition, but on avarice : on avarice and of the nation, the young nobility and gentry 

rapacity, for the ends of dissipation. in particular, from parliamentary corruption, 

** The great contention among those of " Notwithstanding the privilege vested in 

family and fortune will be in the affair of the commoasof commanding the purses of 

election interest; next to effeminate their constituents, it is not difficult to point 



pleasure and gaming; this (for \he same 
end as gaming) will of course be the 
capital pursuit ; this interest will naturally 
^e regarded as a kind of family fund^ for the 
provision of the younger brancne*. 



out a situation where this privilege would 
be nothing but a name. And, as in the 
last century, the regal and democratic 
branches by turns bore down the constitii- 
tioDy sOy hsx «uch a situatioa as is her« su);)^ 
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p<|sed, the xeal danger, though* hidden, 
would lurk in the aristocratic branch, which 
would.be secretly bearing down the power 
bptli of the king and people. 

<< The matter may be explained in a 
small compass. Cannot we put a case, in 
which the parliamentary interett of the 
great nobility might swallow up the house 
of commons? Members might be elected, 
indeed ; and elected in form too. But by 
whom might they be reaUy elected? By 
the free voi^e of the [leople J No impartial 
man would say it. It were easy to suppose 
thirty or forty men, who^ if wanted, might 
go nigh to command a majority in the 
lower house.. The members of that house 
mi^htsccm to be. the representatives of the 
people; but would be, in truth, a great 
part of them, no more Uian the commission" 
ed deputies of their respective chiefs^ whose 
sentiments they would give, and whose 
iiUtrcitts they would pursue. 

" Thus, while power would, in appear- 
ance, be centering in the low^r house, it 
would in reality be lurking in the higher. 

'• Til is state of things might not perhaps 
result iVom any design in the aristocratic 
b'rauch to destroy the constitution. They 
might have no farther views tlian tliose of 
gfli;j, vundy^ or pleasure. Notwithstanding 
rtilsy their conduct might have tho^e effects 
which their intentions never aspired to. 
Let us consider the most probable effects. 

" The first fatal e fleet which ofl'ers itself 
to observaiion is, tliat the consciousness of 
such an increasing and e)Lorbitant power, 
which the lords might acquire in the house 
of commons, would destroy all honest 
AMBITION in the younger gentry. They 
would know, that the utmost point they 
could hope to arrive at would «>nly be to 
become the deputy of some great lord 
in a county or borough. All the intentions 
of such a post can be answered by igno- 
RANGE AND SERVILITY better than by 

GENII'S AND PUBLIC SPIRIT. Pcoplc of 

the latter stamp, therefore, would not na- 
turally be appointed to the ta'-k; and this, 
once known, would check the growth tf 
gqniiis atid public spirit tlirou<;hout the na- 
tion. The few men of abiluy and spirit 
that mi^ht be left, seeing this to be the 
case, would naturally betake themselves to 
such private amusements as a fsee mind can 
honestly enjoy. All hope, and therefore, 
by degrees, all desire of serving their coun- 
try, would be exlinguislied. ' 

" Thus HONEST ambition would natu- 
rally and generally be quenched. But 
even where ambition continued, it would be 
perverted. Not useful, but servile talents 
ivould be applauded; and the ruling pride 
would be, not that of freemen, but of 
slaves." 

The above remarks ,werc made Icyog be* 



fore American iadepeodeacief was estab)i$b* 

ed, the French revolution thought of, or 
the discussions on the subject of parliatneD» 
tary reform became general. The author 
wrote th« pure result of impartial observa- 
tion; and what he wrote deserves the seri-^ 
ous altention of all honest men, all good 
members of the community. I will mak# 
no comments upon it, but leave it to opc^ 
rate on the mind with its own force. 

Section XX. 

On several Subjects suggested hy Lor^ 
Melcambe's " Diary;" particularly 
the Practice of bartering the Cure^ 
of Souls for the Corruption of Par*^ 
liament. 
1 T is very desirable, that country gentle«- 
*" men, who are often inclined to shew % 
blind attachment to ministers, as if loyalty 
were duetto the servants of a court as well 
as to tlie master, would peruse, with attea— 
tion, tlie Diary of Lord Melcombe. There- 
they are admitted behind the curtain^ and^' 
even under the sta^e, to see llie machinery* 
There they behold tilthy workmen, dirty- 
wheels within wheels, every thing oifensL¥& 
to the eye, and all busy for hire to produee 
a specious outside show on the stage, for 
the amu«<einent of the spectators, while the- 
show-men pocket the pence. It would 
have been worth the while of courtiers t(K 
have paid the price of a campaign in i Ian* 
ders, and the subsidy of a German prince,. 
to have suppressed the pubUcation of Lord 
Melcombe's Diary. The secrets of th& 
ministerial conclave are there laid open ^ 
and the sight and stench are no less dis-- 
gustful than tliose which strike the senses- 
on the opening of a jakes or a commoiv 
sewer. Nothing but the most selfish cove- 
tousncss, the weakest vanity, the meanest^ 
dirtiest, most villanous ot the passions t 
No regard for the happiness if the nation^ 
much less^or the happiness of mankind; one- 
general struggle, by artifice and intrigue,^ 
not by honourable and useful exertions, for 
power, profit, and titles ! It might be sup- 
posed, that the parties concerned were ban^ 
ditti, contending in a cave about the division 
of plunder. How are the words lord and 
duke disgraced and prostituted, when pre- 
fixed to miscreants warinly engaged in sucb 
transactions ! Such men are truly levellers^ 
the enemies of the peerage, the involuntary- 
promoters of equality! In a greedy rapa- 
ciousncss for themselves, tliey forget not 
only the good of their country and mankind^ 
but the interest of their own privileged 
order. 

When little and base minds, like the 
heroes uf Bubb Doddington'^ Diary, be a 
rule, every thing, er^n religion itself^ be- 
comes an instrument of corruption. It is 
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^WeTl understood by every body, that church 
preferments, even with cta-e of souUy have 
long been used to secure the interest of 
Courts in venal boroughs ; but the follow- 
ing passage contains a curious proof of it, 
linder the baud of Lonl Melcombe, and 
under tlie authority of the then prime mi- 
nister, the Duke of Newcastle. 

• " December the 1 1th, 1753," (says Lord 
Melcombe,) " I saw the Duke of Newcastle. 
I told him, that in the election matters (of 
£ridgwater and Weymouth) those vho would 
4dkc money I would pay, and not bring him 
4 bill ; those that would nut take, he must 
j^oy; and I recommended my two parsons 
or Bridgwater and Weymouth, Burroughs 
«nd Franklin: — he entered into it very 
•CORDIALLY, and assured me they should 
liave the first crown livings that should 
he vacant in those parts, if we would look 
out and send him the first intelligence;— I 
isaid, I must think, that so much offered, 
4ind so little asked, in such hands as theirs, 
:and at a time when boroughs were parti- 
cularly MARKETABLE, could uot fail of re- 
moving, at least, resentments, and of obtain- 
ing pardon. — His Grace was very hearty 
^nd cordial. 

" 29th. Went to the Duke of Newcastle, 
:and got the living of Broudworthy for Mr. 
Burroughs. 

** March 21st. Went to the Duke of 
Newcastle — told him I was come to assure 
him of my most dutiful affection and sincere 
;attachment to him, having no engagements 
to make me look to the right or the left. 
— *-I engaged to choose two members for Wey- 
mouth, which he desired might be a son of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Ellis of 
the admiralty. I supposed he would con- 
^m that nomination — but that vas nothing 
to me* He might name whom he pleased. 
Mr. Pelham told me the King asked him 
if I seriously designed to endeavour to keep 
Xord Eemont out of Bridgwater. Mr. Pel- 
ham told his Majesty that he thought I 
would ; that I desired him to lay me at the 
king's feet, and tell him, that as I found it 
^rould be agreeable to bis Majesty, I 
'Would spare neither pains nor ex pence to 
•exclude him. The Duke of Newcastle said 
he had seen how handsome my proceedings 
had been', that this was the most noble 
that could be imagined I ... 1 said. What if I 
came into the place Sir Thomas llobinson 
left ? He considered a little, and said, Very 
well, pray go on. — I said I would particu- 
larly support him in the house, where he 
would cniefly want it. He said he knew I 
would. I j<aid. There is my old j^lace — 

treasurer op the navy ; I should like 

— — 11 1 ■■ I 

* - - * Tuus, O dux magne, quid optes 
£*xplorare labor; mi hi jussa capessere fas est. 

ViRQ. 



that betwr than any thing. But I 

added. Why should I enter into these 
things; I leave it wholly to your grace. 
He said the direction of the Inmse of com-- 
mom was fallen upon him — therefore he 
could notchuse by affection, but must com- 
ply with those who could support him there, 
I said I understood so ; and that I thought 
I mi^ht pretend to some abilities that way ; 
that in the opposition, I was thought of some 
use therey that in court, indeed, I never un- 
dertook much, because he knew I netjer wag 
supported : but now, when I should be sup- 
Parted y I hoped 1 might pretend to be as 
useful there as my neighbours. He, said 
it was incontestibly so. I said, that con- 
sidering that I chose siv members for them 
at my own great expence, I thought the 
world in general, and evert the gentlemen 
themselves, could not expect that their 
pretensions should give me the exclusion. 
He said, that what I did was very great! 
that he often thought with surprise at the 
ease and cheapness of the election at Wey- 
mouth! that they had nothing like it! I 
said, I believed there were few who could 
give his Majesty sir members for vothivg. 
He said he reckoned five, and had put 
down five to my account. — I said I must 
be excused from talking any more about,^ 
myself; that I left it entirely to him and to 
the King ; that I was fully determined to 
make this sacrifice to his Majesty ; that I 
knew I had given no just cause of ofi'ence, 
but that I would not justify it ^hh his Ma- 
jesty ; that it was enough that he was dis- 
pleased, to make me think that I was in 
the wrong, and to beg him to forget it : I 

WOULD NOT EVEN BE IN THE RIGHT 

AGAINST HIM ; and 1 was very sure I 
would never again be in the wrong against 
him, for which I hoped his Grace would be 
my caution. He said he would, with all 
his heart. He took me up in his arms 
and KISSED me twice, with strong assur- 
ances of affliction and service." 

-A few days after, this honest man went 
to Bridgwater to manage the election, and 
tlius proceeds his Diary. 

** April 14, 15, 16. Spent in the in- 
famous AND DISAGREEABLE COMPLIANCE' 
WITH THE LOW HABITS OF ^VRl^J^kl, 

WRETCHES," the electors of Bridgivatejr. • - 
If the men of Bridgwater, urged per- 
haps by want, were venal wretches, what 
must we think of the Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Melcombe? I hope my reader 
will psuse, and ponder the words of the 
preceding passage. They furnish a great 
deal of matter for very serious reflection to 
those who regard the tnie interests either 
of church or state. 

Lord Melcorabe's Diary was much read 
when it first cau^e out; but it has since 
fallen into neglect. Events, however, have 
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liappeiled in the political world, which ren- If fuch men should, in any country of 

•der it extremely interesting at the present Europe, influence the councils of princesj 

period. In consequence of the French re- and manage the popular assemblies, woula 

solution, much pains have been taken to there not be reason to be alarmed for the 

'^lecty the'people, and extol the aristoc'ra- best constitution ever devised by human 

tifcnl part of society. Tlie tide has run wisdom ? Such men hate the people. They 

-wonderfully, in consequence of fabe alarms 'ove nothing but ihem selves, the emolu- 

-and ministerial artifices, in favour of courts ments of i)Iaces, the distinction of titJes, 

:and courtiers. The people have been call e<l and the pomp and vanity of the courts ia 

mot only venal wretches, but the swinish which they flatter and are flattered. They 

^nnltitude. Long and tiresome books have will ever wish for a military government* 

l>een written to run down tjie people, as to (twe the saucy crowd, and keep them 

j^cstittiieof virtue, principle, of every thing from intruding on their own sacred privi- 
Siont^t and honourable, and that can give . leges and persons. The Urrcidean hand 

them any riuhtto interfere with the grand of a virtuous^ people can alone cleanse the 

^ftysteiies of a cabinet. But he who reads Augean stable of a cornipted court formed 

«Dd wnsiders duly the very strikin* anec- of miscreant toad-eaters like Lord Mel- 

'^iotes and conversations in Lord Melconibes combe. 

Diary, will see, that, in order to find ve- « -wi 

quality in its full growth, and stirvey sordid- okction XXI. 

diess in its complete state of abomination, ^ . . • i tm- • t -n 

it will be necessary to turn from low to Onehw>sing neh Men, tcithoui Parts, 

tiigh life. Spirit, or Liberality, as Representa- 

Tlie people are often turbulent and indi- tives in the National Council. 
:«creet in iheir transactions, but they are 

::always honest and always generous. They IT has been long observed, that none are 

feel strongly for the cause of humanity and more desirous of increasing their pro- 

lustice. 'I'hey have a noble spirit, which perty than they who have abundance. The 

leads them to view meanness and sinister greatest misers are those who possess the 

conduct with detestation. But is there any greatest riches. None are fonder of the 

-of this manly independence, this honest worldthanthey who have euCTOssed a large 

•openness, this regard for the rights and share of it. If they should acknowledge 

Jiiappintss of man, among those whom Lord that they have enough money, yet they ♦ 

Mek^mbe, so imfortimately for tlie great cannot but confess, at the same time, that 

'Vulgar, has introduced to public notice ? they think tliemsclves entitled, in conse- 

There is all tiie deceit in his own character quence of their property, to civil honours. 

-which would denominate a man a swindler power, and distinction. They have a kind 

3n the commercial walks of life. » All the of claim, in their own opuiion, to court 

transactions of the junto are conducted with favour ; especially as they are ready to use 

Ae timidiiy, secrecy, duplicity of a nest of the infliieiice, which their riches give them, 

thieves, mutually fearing and fawning, in support of any minister for the time 

ifrhile they hate and despise each other from being, and in the general extension of royal 

their heart's core. prerogative. Are" such men likely to he 

On the practice of purchasing votes in independent members of a senate, honestly 

'l)orouglis, by bartering the cure of souls, following the dictates of tlieir judgment or 

Ae most sacred charge^ if there be any consciences and consulting n'j interest but 

<hing sacred in hnman affairs, I shall ex- that of man in general, and the people in 

-patiate more at large in a future Section. particular, by whom they are deputed ? 

This Bubb Doddington, after selling There are no men greedier of gain than 

liiliiself, betraying the prince, and oft'ering such men, and none more attached to those 

Ills six mettibers to the best bidder, was vain honours, which a minister bestows in 

ixMe a. Icffd, lie was created Baron of order to facilitate the mo\e.nents of his 

MeJeoiHbe! Rtgts, as a reward for such political machine. None will rake so 

firostitiition of principles as ought to have deeply in the dirt to pick up |i penny as 

<:au$eil him to he branded in the forehead sT rich mi^er; none will contend more 

-with a mark of indeliblie infamy. eagerly ibr a feather in the cap, than those 

But can we suppose that there has been whose minds are weak, empty, and attach- 

t)ut one Bubb Doddington in this country ? ed to the world by the consciousness of 

one Newcastle? I wish tlie supposition being, in great measure, 4ts proprietors, 

were founded in probability. It would be But what is it to me, ^ sn elector, that 

the simplicity of idiotism to suppose that the man who soticits my vote has, by great 

Bubb Doddington has not exhibited in his cunning, sordid arts, and insatiable avarice, 

IHary a picture of parasitical courtiers, in accumulatrd great riches? lias wisdom, 

all times and countries, where corruption has virtue, has knowledge, has philanthropy 

Is the main prbftciple Of administration. * increased with his increasing fortune ? Uo- 
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common success, enormous wealth, ac- 
quired in the short space of half a human 
life, is a presumptive evidence of little 
fHnciph in tne means of acaiiirhig, and as 
little generosity in the modes orgiving or 
expending it. Perhaps he inherits his un- 
bounded riches. What then? His ances- 
tors were probably knaves or muck-worms. 
In this case, he has not to plead the merit 
of industry. His ancestors have left him 
vast sums of money ; when perhaps his 
own talents would scarcely have earned 
hhn a penny, or kept him out of the parish 
poor-house. 

Nevertheless, because he is rich, though 
totally destitute of parts and virtue, he 
stands forward boldly as a candidate to 
represent a city or a county. lie finds 
thousands ready to clamour on his side, 
and to give him their vote. He can treat 
bountifully, open houses, and give away 
ribands plentifully. Thereibre he is con- 
stituted a senator, a national ct.unSellor, 
commissioned to vote away the people's 
money, and to decide on the most im- 
portant questions of constitutional liberty. 

What can he do but put himself into 
harness, and be driven his daily stai^e, by 
the political ceachman,the prime minister? 
He cannot go alone. He has not sense 
enough to judge for himself in the smallest 
-difficulty. He has not spirit enough to 
preservehis independence ; therefore he will 
consider himself merelv as a puppet, to be 
moved by the higher powers, at their will ; 



meanest tool of power, put, by a paltry lord, 
into a rotten borough of Sussex, Wiltshire, 
or Cornwall. 

But mark the mischief. As they nomi- 
nally represent the first city in tlie world, 
the measures which they vote for, (because 
they are bidden, and hope for contracts and; 
baronetages,) are supposed, by foreigners. 
at least, to have the concurrence of the: 
most important part of the Briti^^h empire. 
Though the minister may despise then> 
irom lus heart, personally, yet he avails 
himself of tliat weight which the place 
they represent gives them in the eyes of. 
strangers. " The gue^t citi/ is wilhh'im,^^ 
(in the only place Ke pretends to know it^. 
the house of representJirives.) , 

Their ignorance, their mcannessi and 
their sycophancy, have anoth*.r efl'ect^ 
highly hijurrous to all plans of consti- 
tutional reformation. ** Here, (says the 
courtier) are four men sent by the first. 
city in the world. Are they better senators^ 
or more respectable men, than those wha 
are sent from Old Sarum, or any of ths' 
boroughs inhabited by beggar?, and pur- , 
chased by lords, as alucrative speculation?"* 
The probability is, (he will say of them,) 
that, with more greediness after gain, from 
the sordid habits of their youlh/they have 
less of the accomplishments and liberality 
of gentlemen. Their eagerness to raise 
their families renders them more tractable 
tools, in the hands of a skilful minister^ 
than those whose families are already 



a stop-gap, to fill up a place which mighty raised, and who, however they may place 
be occupied by an abler member, whose themselves under the guidance of the 

• t, *1^N . ' t A A t 11' 1 l_l 1 .• 1-1 



virtues and talents might serve the public 
indeed, but would render him troublesome 
to those who ghdly dispense with all vir- 
tuous interference. 

Let us suppose, for argument sake, four 
such poor creatures (such I call them, 
though rich'm gold) chosen to represent the 
city of London, the grand emporium of the 
world, and,- from its number of inhabitants, 
claiming a fuller representation than any 
part of the nation. I own the supposition 
IS most disgraceful ; for it can never happen, 
one would think, that such a city should 
not supply men of the first abilities, for a 



peerage, have had an education which, 
ought to have given them enlarged minds- 
and sentiment* of honour. 

Thus the friend to despotic principles^ 
and the opposer of parliamentary rcfurm,. 
draws an argument from the meanness of* 
rich men, (sent by great cities to parliament 
merely because they are rich,) against all 
improvement of the representation. The 
boroughs, he alleges, send at least gen- 
tlemen and well-informed men, though' 
in circumstances comparatively indigent;, 
whereas these great commercial bodies^ 
placing all excellence in the possession of 



triist so important and so honourable. But superior wealth, depute men as senators^ 
let us suppose the city, from a system of who are unqualified for any deportment 



manners favoured by, and favourable to, 
ministerial ctrrupiion, so far degraded as to 
choose four men of very moderate abilities 
and characters, merely because they happen 
to.be rich contractors, and of scycophantic 
dispositions, likely to pursue their own iri- 
tercst by servilely obeying the beck of a 
minister. • 

Suppose them once in for seren years. 
The taverns are now shut up, the advertise^ 
merits, the canvassing all forgotten, and 
they commence as arrant courtiers as the 



beyond Ihe warehouse or the counting- 
house, whose views are confined, and pur- 
poses habitually sordid and selfish. IIo- 
urges, that, from the specimens afforded by 
great cities, there is no reason to con- 
clude that the extension of the right 
of sufTraiie would render the represen- 
tative body more virtuous or enligntened* 
He doubts whether it would be favourable 
to liberty. If great bodies depute men only 
for their property, since they who have most 
usually want most, none will be readier to 
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sell themselves and iheir constituents to a 
minister, for a feather or a sugar-plum, 
than the representatives of great bodies, 
■delegated to parliament roerclybecause they 
ihave inherited or acquired, excessive riches, 
-vith scarcely any ideas beyond the multi- 
"piication-table. 

Men deputed to parliament should cer- 
itainly be far above want; but I contend 
<hat riches, independent of personal merit, 
•can never be a sufficient recommendation. 
It . is the most important trust that can be 
izepoj^ in man. It requires a most com- 



trading Companies oner their various 
Dependents, in campelUng them to 
vote for Court Candidates for. Seats 
in ParUamenty merely to serve Fxi- 
VATB Intbrest, without the smallest 
Regard for public Liberty and Hap^ 
piness, or the Fitness or Unfitness 
of the Candidate. 

T^HE rottenness of corrupUon, ori^natiog 

-*- from ministers, intoxicated with the 

love of power, and greedy after tlie emolii* 

ments of office, is sometimes found (espe- 



-:|>rehensive education, strong natural abilt- ciallj under the influence of false alartns) to 
-ties, and, what is greater than alU a just, pervade the whole mass of the people, and 
Jionest, upright heart, with a manly farm- to infect the very heart of the body-poUtic. 
Jiess, and an enlarged philanthropy. The vitals of liberty became taintea, and. 

Can there be any difficulty in finding, at without great eftbrts, a mortification may be 
-Any time, four men of such character in the justly apprehended. 

-city of London, or two such in any county Jq this cornipt state, little dcspoU, aspir* 
-of England ? Certainly not ; especially ing at court favour, hoping to draw the no- 
tice of the minister on their faithful endea- 
vours to serve him, arise in aluiost every 
town and village of the country, and in 
every street of^a great city. They claim 
and exercise ajurisdiction over certain vas- 
sals, as they think them, their tradesmen, 
their tenants, and all others, who derive 
emoluments from them in the way of their 



when tSe corrupting idea shall be exploded, 
that PROPERTY is 3ie best qualification for 
-a. national counsellor and lawgiver. Able 
;4ind honest men are not the most inclined to 
^rust themselves forward, and to obtrude 
themselves, much less to enter into com- 
-fietition, when all the influence of riches 
-And ministerial favour will be exerted to 
^<raduce their character, to frustrate their business, or expect their custom and counke- 



•endeavours, and send them back to private 
life with their fortunes injured, and their 
tranquillity disturbed. The electors must 
search for such men, and ^ draw them from 
their virtuous obscurity. Thus honoured, 
th«y will go into the senate with the pure 
motives of serving their country and man- 
kind; and return with clran hands, suffi- 
ciently rewarded by the blessings of the 
p3ople. 

The city of London, and all great cities, 
as well -db counties, arc to be most ^e^iou^ly 
exhorted, to consider the importance of the 



nance. If the vassals presume to act for 
themselves as men and freemen, they lose 
tlieir business, tlieir dwelling places, their 
farms, and all chance of acquiring a com- 
petency. The vengeance of the little despots 
pursues them ; and frequently quits not 
the chace, till it has hunted them down to 
destruction. 

Even in the City of London, opulent 
as it is, and independent as it might be, a 
city which used to be the first to stand up 
in defence of liberty, an overbearing in- 
fluence can find its way to the obscurest 



trust they delegate at an election, and to district, and insinuate itself into the blind- 



choose men of known abilities, and ex- 
perienced attachment to the cause of the 
people. They should beware of men, how- 
ever opulent and res])ectabl6 in private life, 
who can have no other motive for obtruding 
on public life, for which they are unquali- 
Jiedj but to rai?e themselves and families to 
" fortune and distinction, by selling their truat 
to a minister. Such men can never be 
iricnds to liberty and the people. They 
<jontribute, by means of their property, to 
the general system of corruption ; and, per- 
haps without knowing it, (for they know 
-but Utile,) promote, most effectually, the 
.«pirit of despotism. 

Section XXII. 

€)f tfte despotic Influence of great Mer* 
chants over their Subalterns, of Cus* 



est alley. The great merchant or manu- 
facturer, who is necessarily connected 
with many subordinate traders or workmen^ 
considers the influence he. gains from ex- 
tensive connections in business, as a very 
valuable and vendible commodity at the 
market of a minister. Naturally wishing to 
make the most of his trade, he resolves to 
treat this connection as a part of his stocky 
and cause it to bring him an ample re tun). 
At least he will aibentiire. It may be a 
prixc to him, as it has been to many. Much 
depends on his own prudential manage- 
ment of the commodity. It may lead to a 
valuable contract, especially if kind fortime 
should kindle the flames of war ; it may 
open tlie path to court favours of various 
kinds ; it may ultimately confer a seat in 
the house, and perhaps a baronetage. 
This last honour is highly desirable, as it 
tCftA^f^ over their Tradesmen, and rich removes at once the riLTU that naturally 



&2 On ike torrupting hifimenee of great Merchants bg PurUamenUury ElecHmui 



attaches to the very name of citizen, dealer 
and chapmmn. 

' In the city of London, the msyority of 

ekctort, who send thc^eio members of par- 

. liament allotted to it, are of the middle^ and 

• indeed of the inferior rank of shopkeepers, 
rarely rising to the dignity of merchants, 
who reside at the houses with great ^ates, 

' or rather in the new squares, two or three 
miles north-west of the polluted and pol- 
luting city: for such is the in-solence of 
little city DESPOTS who are in a very great 

' way, that they commonly desphe the freedom 
of tlie city where their counting-house 
stands, and where they gain their plums. 
They do not condescend to be free of the 

• city. They would consider it as a degrada- 
tion from their eentiiUi/ to be liverymen 

• and members ot a city company. Livery- 
men indeed! What! great men^ as all 

' BANKERS are. East India Directors, iisuri- 

• ous monci/' lenders, living magnificent!; in 

• Portland-plate or Portman- .square, <k the 
grand avenues to them, to be LIVE HY- 
MEN ! Horrid degradation \ The very idea 
is shocking to the spirit of despotism. It is 

- time enough to take up tlieir fueedom of 
the city, wijen it is necessary, as candidates, 
to possess that qualification. There are too 

• many votes to make it worth while to be a 

• voter. These great men, therefore;^ view 
the electors as subordinate persons, whom 

• they may send on an errand to Guildhall 
to VOTE for I he minister's candidate, just 

-as they would dii?patch a clerk or porter to 
the Custom-house to take a Custom-house 
oath, or to do any job connected with the 
low trade or manufacture which enables 
them to associate with the fine folk of St. 
James's. 

• The elector who goes to the hustings 
must, indeed, vote upon his oaUi, that he has 
-received and will receive no bribe. He 
docs not consider the lucrative employ- 
ments and the emoluments arising from 
the great man's custom, which would be 
lost on disobedience, as a bribe, and there- 
fore votes against his judgment, conscience, 
and inclination, without a murmur ; espe- 
cially as his daily bread may perhaps de- 
pend on his obsequiousness, and very likely 
"the cortifort and security of a wife and a 
large family. 

'ihis conduct of the great men is not 

only unconstitutional and affronting to the 

city, hut as truly despotic in principle as 

any thing done l)y the Grand Seignior. It 

is mean also and base to the last degree ; 

for the great men usually exert not their 

influence from friendship to the minister, 

or to a candidate, or from any regard to a 

cause which they think connected with the 

|/ublic good; wit solely to serve tbem- 

a^veSy to provide for poor relations^ to en- 

^ch 0/ to a|;graiidize an upstart family 



already rendered wretched and coatemptible* 
by fungous pride. 

The glorious rights and privileges* of 
Englishmen, of which we read and hear, so 
much, are then to be all sacrificed lo servc^ 
a man, who perhaps went out as a writer 
to the East Indies, and returned in five or 
six years, laden with riches; the injured' 
widow and orphan in vain lifting up iheir 
hands, and uttering their lamentations over 
the deaf ocean, while the spoiler is hasten- 
ing to Europe with that treasure which, as- 
it was gained by extortion, is to be ex- 
pended in corruption. 

Male parta male diiabuntur. 

A prodigious recommendation this, as a. 
representative in parliament of industrious- 
citizens, who have toiled all their hves at 
the counter, or in the manulactory, for a 
bare competence I 

When NABOBS, as tliey are called, per- 
fect ALIENS, recommended only by riches 
and court iufiuence, can scat tliemselves for 
great cities and cowities as easy as they 
used for Comibh boroughs, there cer- 
tainly is reason to fear that the spirit oF 
despotism has rapidly increased, and is pro^ 
ceeding to destroy all remains of public 
virtue among the people. The question^ 
naturally arises, if a nabob, a perfect 
alien, shoukl ever be elected for the city of" 
London ; whether, in so large a body as 
tlie free-born citizens, and among the livery 
of London, a man is not to be found who 
has served a regular apprenticeship, gone 
through all the gradations of successful 
trade, and become a member of the cor- 
poration, worthy to represent the first com- 
mercial body in the universe? Is it ne- 
cessary to IMPORT members, as we do tea. 
and muslins, from China and Bengal ^' 
Honesty, virtue, independence, and abili- 
ties, must indeed be rare qualities, from 
Temple-bar to Whitechapel, if not enough 
of them can be found to constitute a repre- 
sentative in parliament. Must the English 
oak be neglected, for £X.>Tics raised rapidly 
in warm climates ; and from the hasty 
growth of which, very lit];le is to be de» 
pended upon when the wind and weather 
assail them ? A sad encouragement this to* 
the, young merchants, traders, and manu- 
facturers who enter regularly on business^ 
and become freemen and liverymeny to find 
that the most industrious and successful 
trader, and the best character, cannot . 
secure the honourable appointments and. 
important trusts, in the gift of their fellow- 
citizens I to find, that persons, who never 
served apprenticeship, never carried on. 
trade, never became free, never were con- 
nected in the city companies, perfect 
strangers to the corporation, and avowed . 
^despiters of them xui, shall bft made^b)^ 
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Ae ia6uence of a minister, and the over- 
l)earing weight of oriental riches, leg is- 
«^ATOR8 for the emporium of Europe ! If 
'^uch an event were ever to liappen, it 
4would discourage all virlue in the rising 
g^eneraiion of merchants, traders and manu- 
^lacturers ; and teach them, that every thing 
' hems to almighty mones^, however ol^ 
stained, and to court influence, always 
oready to favour overbearing and overgrown 
^properly. It would be a melancholy symp- 
tom ot degeneracy among the people. It 
iMTOuid shew that the manly spirit b^ins to 
'^adc and wither, as it has kmg done in Turkey 
^and J^^rplly under the spirit of despotbm. 

It is truly alarming to all true English- 
jmen, to see great trsding companies using 
4iie influence which riches bestow, in se- 
/conding the views of a mimsttry without the 
^ieast attention to the public good, the pre- 
-sservation of liberty y aodihe happiness of 
•^e human race, it is certain, that men 
limited in corporate bodies will act in a 
tfuanner whi^ they would he ashamed of 
An their private capacities ; because, when 
'SO united, the responsibility appears to be 
'^thrown from individuals on the aggregate, 
^nd so attaching to every one, can be fixed 
4on none. Such bodies may be truly dan- 
^rous, when, from the hope of titles and 
«other favours, the members who compose 
them, are servilely devoted to the ministtr ; 
fldot indeed to the mauy but to the favourite 
tilt C0urty who, from his office, has in his 
liands the means of corruption, contracts, 
Joans, lottery-tickets, appointments in all 
^e professions, and, above all, titles. 

Such monopolizing fraternities attack li- 
3>erty with the club of Hercules. They rise 
^th ^gantic force. Reason, argument, 
4lie law and the constitution yield to them, 
?as the chaff before the wind. If they should 
~aot receive a powerful check from the peo- 
jple at large, who have not yet fallen down 
iMrorshippers of gold, they must ^ on to 
4establisby on the banks of the Thames, 
-^iriental despotbm: and it would not be 
wonderful to see the two sheriffs riding-up 
Cheapside on elephants, with the Lord 
^a^or borne in a palanquiny on the necks 
•of hverymen, hastening to prostrate them- 
-«elvtoat.ihe.fieet of a prime minister, now 
i)ecoroe as gveatjia the Emperor of China : 
M would not be wonderful to see Bankers 
«rect|n^ an oligarchy i the great house in 
LeadennaU-streety a <<Mip(e ; and a golden 
icoj^the GOD. 

Section XXIII. 

€)/ the Pageantry of Life ; that it origin 

natesnn the Spirit of Despotism ; and 

contributes to ity without advancing 

4my private more than public Felicity. 

>H£ proud despise the people, represent 
them as little superior to^ the brutes^ 
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• laugh at the idea of their rights, and secpn 
- to Slink that the world was made for tfaeui* 

selves only ; yet the proud are never satis- 
fied but when they attract the notice of this 
very people, by splendour, by ostentati<m^ 
hy the exercise of authority over them, and 
by insolent airs of self-importance. The 
people, it must be owned, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, gape with admiration at 
the passing spectacle which insults tliem 
with its g&re, and feel themselves awe- 
struck with the grandeur of the cavalcade, 
which would trample them in the dirt if 
they did not struggle to escape. 

Politicians, observing this effect of finery 
and parade on the minds of the unthinking, 
take care to dress up the idul, which they 
tliemselves pretend to worship, and which 
they wish the people really to adore, in all 
. the taudry glitter of the Lady of Loretto. 
They find this kind of vulvar superstition 
extremely favourable to thcif interested 
views. Accordingly, in all despotic coun- 
tries, great pains are taken to amuse and 
delude the people with the trappings of 
royalty. Popery prevailed more by the 

• gaudiness of its priests and altars, and the 
. pomp of its processions, than from the pro^ 

gress of conviction. The people, in such 
circttms(aBces, have indeed the pleasure of 
fine sights; but they usually pay much 
-more dearly for them than for exhibitions 
at the theatre; and have thi^ mortifying 
reOection, as a drawback from their plea- 
sure, that the payment is involuntary, and 
the sight a political delusion. It insults 
their understandings, while it beguiles them 
of their rights ; aira takes from them the 
earnings of their industry, while it teaches 
them to feel their own insignificance. 

But not only despots, courtiers, and pub- 
lic functionaries, think it proper to strike 
the vulgar with awe, by purchasing finery 
of the Duilder, the tailor, and the coaeh- 
painter; but the titled and the overgrown 
rich men, through every part of every com- 
munity, where family aggrandizement is 
procurable without public services, or pri- 
vate or personal virtue. Riches, in such 
societies, confer not only the means of lux- 
urious enjoyment, but of civil superiority. 
They assume a value not naturally their 
own, and become the succedanea of wisdom, 
patriotism, valour, learning, and benefi- 
cence. Ihe great object is therefore to 
make an ostentation of riches, and to keep 
the people at a "distance, by dazzling their 
eyes with tlie blaze of equipage and magni- 
ficence. As all the minuter luminaries 
gravitate to the sun in our solar system, so 
all these spirants at distinction and supe- 
rior importance ^vitate to royalty. The 
crown IS the glittering orb round which 
they ambitiously revolve. They would all 
therefore contnbute, if they were able, ta 
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mdd new bTiHiflOcgry new heat, new infli^* 
cnce and powers of attr^ctioQ to their foun- 
tain of gkiry. They turn to it as the sim- 
fiower to the sun; and feel their colours 
brighter, and their leaves invigorated, when 
a ray of favour falls upon them ii^ a pecu- 
liar direction. They cannot turn a moment 
to the people. The popular climate chills 
tbeni. The gales from this quarter are as 
the icy breezes from the frozen regions of 
the north, wbere the genial beams of solar 
influence can scarcely penetrate. 

It may then be fairly presumed, that 
where all orders of the rich are vying with 
each other to make a splendid appearance, 
even above their rank and means of sup- 
port, the spirit of the times, among these 
orders at least, is favourable to the increase 
of court influence, and therefore to the 
spirit of despotism. 

This rivalry in splendour is, in course, 
attended with great expence; an expence, 
which by reducing independent fortunes, 
diminishes independence of spirit. They 
who are mined in seconding the purposes of 
a court, naturally think themselves entitled 
to indemnity from CQurt favour. They be- 
come then, Inerely tools of the minister, 
and dare not speak or act, in any instance^ 
against him, lest they renounce all hope of 
the glittering priie, the secret douceur, the 
share of Uie loan, the lottery- tickets, the 
contract, the place, the pension, the provi- 
sion for a son, a nephew, a cousin, or the 
clerical tutor of the family, who has per- 
haps grown grey in hungry hope, fed only 
by the meagre diet of a ministerial promise. 

Thus the ra^e for outshining others in 
externals contributes to ruin both fortune 
and principle. Add to tl>is, that the pre- 
valence of pageantry erects in society a 
false standard of human excellence. Money 
becomes tl>c deity. Money is to give coa*- 
sequence, consideration, power. Money 
engrosses honour, which is due, and has 
often been paid, to poverty, when adorned 
with art, virtue, knowledge, or any other 
kind of personal merit. The man becomes 
nothing, and money all. How must the 
. jhuman mind sink in such a conjuncture I 
Its noblest energies cannot give it that esti- 
mation with mankind, which money, in- 
herited by a fool, or acquired by a knave, 
boldly claims and obtains. Then what en- 
couragement to young men to pursue im- 
provement with any sin^ilar ardour? 
Common attainments are perhaps the best 
adapted to facilitate the acquisition of 
money. Common attainments and super- 
ficial ornaments will form the whole of 
education. In the n^can time, mind is 
neglected, and human nature degejierates. 
Then steps in the despot. For the conse- 
quence, take the map, and look over the 
countries which formed ancient Greece^ 



The paj^ntry of life, considered in a 
political view, as deugned by 0ie grandeu 
to awe the peonle, and keep them out of 
the PARK ot seliish happiness, which the 
grandees have fenced with high pales, and 
guarded with sprin^uns ana man-traps,, 
certainly may lay cEum to the praise of 
deep cunning or worldly wisdom. The 
pageantry of life may answer the purpose of 
the scenery of the pla^-house, ana keep- 
the Tulffar from beholding the grandees or 
the world, before they are dressed and 
made up for public exhibition. The galleries, 
would certainly lose much of their venera- 
tion for the theatrical kines, queens, and 
nobles, if they were to see them behind tbe^ 
scenes, unbechzened. The pageantry of 
life is therefore highly efficacious in delud- 
ing the vulgar. When not carried too far, 
and abused for the purposes of oppression,, 
it may sometimes have its use. But is i^ 
in general, conducive to the happiness oF 
man ; either of those who are the actors ia 
the pageant, and gratify their pride by at- 
tracting the eyes of beholders ; or of Uiose 
who are led by it to a foolish admiration, 
and a tame acquiescence? Chains of gold 
and silver are no less galling than fetters of 



iron. 



Pageantry has contributed perhaps more 
than ?ny other cause to the prevalence of 
war, the bane of happiness, the disgrace of 
human nature. The grand operations oP 
war, the splendour of arms, the finery of 
military d. 'ss, have been the amusements^ 
which despots have chiefly delighted in, 
whenever they could behold tbeni in perfect 
consistence with their own personal safety.. 
The pageantry of war dazzles youn^ minds^ 
and supplies both armies'' and navies with 
willing victims. ' The ughness of slaughter^, 
the desolation of fertile plains, the burning 
of peaceful villages, have all been unnoticed^ 
amid the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war. Tlu8 taste for false glare and 
deceitful appearances of happiness and 
glory, has then been one of the most pro^ 
ufic parents of human calamity* It has- 
palliated robbery, and covered foul murder 
with a glittering veil of tinsel. 

All imposture is ultimately productive of 
evil. Pageantry, in a wretched world like 
this, assumed by infirm mortals dGk>me4 
shortly to die, cannot but be deceitful. It»^ 
object is to put off false and counterfeit 
goods for true. There is notiibg in humao. 
affiiirs that will justify or support that glar» 
of happiness which the pageantry or the- 
rich and great wish tq display. The mask 
is too small and too transoarent to conceal 
the face of woe, the wrinkles of d^cay and 
imperfection. In times of great ignorance^ 
when scarcely any could read, and very 
little communication was preserved amofig 
die di^ierent orders of society the mun^ 
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llMijf df oflHirti tnd ooiurticffs tn^t tbe 
yn^ar to bdieve that die inteiml organiis- 
i&on of boD^ 80 cleootited eternally, must 
be of a suiierior nature. Princes md priests 
dressed tnemselTes in grotesque gam, in 
a kind of masquerade hu>lt, to carrjr onf die 
delusion* But the reign of ^reat wigs, fur 
fipwDs, hoods, and cloaks, is nearly atf its 
oose. Gilded coaches, horses . rkhly 
•caparisoned, gaudy hammer-ctotbs, fine 
ibotmen, endeavour to supply their place; 
t>ut they haye liost much oi their influence; 
mid at last it will be found, that to obtain 
the reqiect of the people, it will be oeces- 
js^uy to deserve it. No longer will the pub- 
lic admire the poor creature who rides 
■mntJuA die coach, for a splendour which he 
•owes entirely to the inanufiicturer of carri- 
Jiges; the painter, the carver, the gilder, the 
liames&-maker, the horse-dealer, and the 
£room. No looser will men unjustly trans- 
ter the prai<ie due to the tailor and luur* 
dresser, to die proud beau, who struts as if 
^e eanli were not good enough to tread 
"tipon, nor the people whom he meets, to 
<l6ok at as he passes them. 

The pageantry displayed by contractors, 
l)y placemen, by pensioners^ by commis- 
saries, by all who fatten on the public spoils, 
may justly, be considered as an insult on 
the people. In times of great prosperity it 
mignt be winked at ; but in dmes of distress 
.and adversi^, it is offensive. It answers no 
aood end. It merely gratifies the vanity of 
Siose who make the osientation. How can 
they find in their hearts to throw away 
sums that would maintain thousands, in 
setting off themselves, and making a figure, 
during an hour ot two every day, in Bond- 
street and Pall-Mall, while they pass hun- 
dreds who are ready, to perish with cold 
and hunger, and cannot but know that the 
^orld abounds with instances of extreme 
'^antand miseiy? The pageantry of the 
vnfeeling great in France aggravated the 
Tsense of sudering under its despotism; but, 
on the other hand, in provoking the people 
by the insult, it accelerated and completed 
•the glorious revolution. 

It is probable that every little wretch who 
decorates himself, and all that belongs to 
him, with finery to the utmost of his power, 
'would be a despot^ if he could, and dared 
He shews all the dispositions to assume 
^superiority without merit. He certainly has a 
narrow and vain mind. Hecannotbe a pbilo- 
4K>pheror philanthropist. Wiih all his style 
4ma splenaour in eating, drinking, dwelling, 
dressmg, and riding, we cannot admire 
him ; then let us pity, or deride. 

Mere folly might be laughed at and neg- 
lected; but the folly I describe is mu* 
cftttoottf. It delights in oppression * and 
var ; and is one ot the principal promoters 
of die detpotic spirit. 



SfecTtoW XXIV. 

jfiiS9&iiee of the hiffker Ofden to tkf 
JUitUUe RamkM omd ike Poift: ^tbHk 
tkeitafhciei Cmidesi^eiuMt, ik cet* 
imim CSreamftances, to ike lowest of 
the People, 

pUBLIC corruption must produce private* 
'' When PRIDE is a ruling principle in 
the conduct of state afiairs, it must display 
itself in every part of domestic life, accom- 
panying its lordly possessor from the pahicn 
at St. James's and the levee in Downing* 
street, to the rural mansion in the distant 
province, to the convivial table, to the fire- 
side, to the stable, and to the dog-kennel 

A due degree of self-respect, a dignified 
behaviour, a demand of what is due to one- 
self, attended with a cheerful payment of 
what is due to others, are hiehly laudable^ 
and have no connexion with Uiat senseless^ 
sullen, cruel pride, which marks the spirit 
of despotism . 

This latter sort of pride is totally desti- 
tute of feeling for others. It scarcely ac- 
knowledges the common tie of humanity. 
It stands alone, completely insulated firoia 
all human bein^ below it, and connected 
only by a narrow isthmus with those above 
it. It seems to think the world, and all 
that it contains, created for its own exclu- 
sive gratification. The men and women in 
it are merely instruments subservient to 
the will and pleasure of aristocratic inso- 
lence. 

With this idea of its own privileges and 
claims, it is no wonder that it shews symp- 
toms of extreme soreness and excessive 
irritation on the least opposidon to its wUi 
and pleasure. Accordingly those of the 
human race, whose unhappy lot it is to be 
domestic or menial ser\'ants to persons of 
either sex who swell with the selfish pride 
of aristocracy, are kept in a state of abject 
servility, compelled tu watch the looks and 
motions of the demigod or demigoddess, 
and spoken to with a severity of language 
seldom used to the horses in the stable, 
or the dogs in the kennel. No attendance 
by ni^^ht or by day can be sufficient. Such 
superior bemgs cannot perform the most 
oroinary operatiuns of nature without assist- 
ance, which degrades both the eiver and 
receiver. They cannot put on their owxi 
clothes ; but like eastern tyrants surrounded 
by slaves, stretch themselves on the c u^ 
of indolence, while their fellow-creaturev 
equals by nature, widi trembling solicitude 
fasten a button, or tie a shoe-string. The 
slightest error, delay, or accident, draws 
down imprecations on the head of the offen- 
der, more terrible than the anathemas of 
pope. 



M On the Luolence of the higher Orderij Sfc. 

If the titfk Mogtul affect spirit, tlien he equality, not only by nature, but by sel^ 
talks, in hb ire, of norsewhips, kicking down esteem and institution. He passes his next-^ 
stairs, breaking every bone in the skin of door neighbours in his carris^ or on horse-*' 
the wretched operator, who, as human back, in his daily rides, without conde— ' 
naitUre is prone to error, may have deviated, scending to turn his eyes upon hkn. He- 
in' adjusting a curl, from the standard of does not recollect even their names. They 
court propriety. When he has occasion to may be very good sort of people, for any 
speak of one of his servants, he commonly thing he knows to the contrary ; but really^ 
says, '* One of my rascals did this or that ;** he has not the honour of knowing them. A. 
aiid when he speaks to them, especially on despot will not bear a rival near ni? throne ;r 
the slightest neglect or* mistake, his choler and therefore he cannot bear any who, witht 
breaks out into oaths, curses, and epithets, inferior fortunes, might happen to eoual biok: 
expressive of bitterness and venom, for in spirit, in sense, in behaviour, ana in edu-- 
ivnich lan^age has not yet found adequate cation. But if there be any body in ther 
terms. The genius of Homer, which de- neighbourhood very low indeed , so loW^ a^- 
scribed the wrath of Achilles, can alone to be removed from all possibility of elash- 
paint in colour black enough the atrocity of ing with his importance, such an one he "wilF 
the great titan*s ire. If it were not for that make a companion, and shew hmi most- 
vulgar thing /f/w, which, on some occasions, marvellous marks of humility and conde^ 
makes no distinctions, the great man would soension. Indeed, for the sake of obtaining 
trample the little man who has buckled his ^ Httle popiiibrity, he will notice cottagers*^ 
shoe awry, out of existence. and poor children at play, and make ex«< 
To maintain that accuracy of dress and tremely free widi clowns, jockeys, srooms^ 
splendour of appearance, which so superior huntsmen, and all who have any thing tcy 
a being thinks absolutely necessary, certain do with dog and horse flesh. But keep^ 
▼ulgar people, called tradesmen, must inevi- your distance, ye little squires, parsons^ 
tab^ be employed ; and in this country of and professional men, who make saucy 
plebeian Jiberty, they will no more work for pretensions to knowledge or ingenuity^ 
a nabob, or a rich contractor, or a peer of However, he can never be at a loss ror com-^ 
the realm, without payment, than for a pany, while he and his equals drive phae» 
Trench' sans culotUf, But woe betide them, tons and four, to dine with each other at: 
if they have the insufferable insolence to fifteen miles distance, and while oi!icer»: 
present their bills uncalled, though their are quartered in the vicinity. He is ab— 
families are starving, and their landlords are jectly servile to his superiors, insolent andP 
ejecting them from their habitations. " The neglectful to the middle ranks, and free- 
insolence of the rascals 1 (exclaims the great* and easy to the humble sons of poverty^ 
man,) let them wait, let them call again, who will bear a volley of oaths whenever* 
and think themselves well off if I do not he thinks proper to discharge them, and* 
chastise them with a horsewhip, or kick ^ho, if spit upon, will not spit again, be— 
them down stairs, for knocking at my door, cause they are his workmen or tenants, 
and bringing bills without order. But, d'ye He who can eradicate such insolencer 
hear : pay the scoundrels this time, and from a neighbourhood, by treating it witlv 
mind, I never deal with them any more !" the contempt and ridicule which it deserves^ 
Then follows a volley of oaths and curses certainly contributes to the happiness oF 
oh the heads of all such blackguards, low- society. It is confined in its sphere elT 
lived wretches, scum of the earth, thieves, action; but it is the same sort of despodsnir 
and pickpockets, that do not know how to which ravages Poland, and deluges thfe^ 
keep their distance, and treat a gcntUman earth with human gore. In a free country- 
•with due respect " Aye, (he adds), there like this, v/here law and hberty flourish^ 
we see the spirit of the times, the effect of it is a vujture in a cajge, but still it is as 
these cursed doctrines, which those wim- vulture ; and the little birds, to whom na- 
crtants* the philosophers, have broached, to tare has given the free air to range in, ought.' 
the destruction of all law, order, and reli- to unite in endeavouring to destroy it. 
gion, throughout Europe." Does any sensible matt believe that sacfar 
The middle rank of people, who reside in persons, if their power were equal to their- 
liis vicinity, he takes no more notice of, will, would suflfer freeholders of forty 
than if they lived at the arctic or antarctic shillings a-3ear, to vote for members oF 
pole. He keeps them at a distance, because, prliament ; or iuries of twelve honest |^e- 
though not so rich as himself, yet claiming oeians to decioe in State trials, wher«r 
and supporting the rank of gtntkmtny they ministers are anxious fas they value their- 
^onld be likely to approach too near, and places) for a verdict favourable to their- 
perhaps presume upon something of an administration ? They would not permit, if 
...----.-.-.---—-----*————— they could help it, the middle ranks to* 
• Lord Auckland's expicfttioD, when speal^ breathe the common wr, or feel the gcnia> 
in^ of modem philosophen . Aun, which GoD has given to ahme indiSf^ 
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onminately on the palace and the cottage. 
They ate as xnucb enemies. to kings^ as to 
tbe]^pl|B, because they would, if possibiey 
be lu^ogs themselves; but as that is impose 
sible^Siey crouch, like fawning spaniels, to 
the hand which has it in his power to throw 
them a ix>ne. 

This description of persons is peculiarly 
formidable to liberty, because they are insa- 
tiably greedy of power. From their order 
chieoy anse the purchasers of boroushs> in 
yluch^Uiey tra£t^c on speculation, like nealers 
in hQf^ dotenniued tore-sell their commo- 
dl^, ^8 spon a^^they can* M» the best bidder, 
Tbe>/^re, also of that hardened effrontery 
wBich^ pushes its w^ to public employ ment, 
atands forward at court, andy on all occa^* 
sionsy ;issumes tba4; importance, which^ 
from the general diffidence of the better 
part of mankind, is but .too .easily conceded 
to the most impudent pretensions. Incon- 
sequence of this unblushing assmrance, this 
arrogant, audacious presmnption, this hard- 
ened temper, which can bear repulse with- 
out being abashed or dispirited, theyoftenest 
rise to the highest posts ; and such as would 
be posts of hoDOur, if they were not filled 
by . men who have not one auality of a 
beneficent nature, or which aeserves the 
esteem of their fellow-creatures. But 
though they have no inclination to do ^ood ; 
they acc^uire the power, which they fail not 
to exercise, of doing mulh evil. They en- 
courage arbitrary principles. They depre- 
ciate tne people on all occasions ; and add 
weight and confidence to the aristocratical 
confederacy. They may sometimes be men 
of parts. They are seldom deficient in the 

traces of Lord Chesterfield. But they are 
ard-hearted, selfish wretches, attached to 
the childish vanity of the world, and pre- 
ferring a title or a riband to the peace, the 
lives, the property, and the liberty of their 
feliow.mortais ; all which they are ready to 
sacrifice, even for the chance of pleasing a 
prime minister, and obtaining some bauble, 
which reason must ever despise, when it is 
not the badge of experienced virtue. ** One 
of these (says an old writer*) values 
fieing. called liis Grace, or Noble Marquis," 
lum(ki4 names as the^ are,) " more than a 
million grT. lives, provided that in such a ge- 
neral de^t^ction he can save one; and 
to confirm Uiemselves in their ill-gotten 
honours, they generally hatch plots, suborn 
rebdlioDs, or any thing that they think can 
create business, keep themselves from being 
questioned, and thin mankind, whereby 
tbey lose so many of their enemies.'' 



«^ 



* Samuel Johnson; not the Lixicoprapker^ 
whose religion was »fteti Popish superstilion, 
BoA whose loyalhf the must irrational Toryism. 
1 venerate his abilities ; bat detest his politics. 
He would have displaced the Brungwieh 
famify for the Stuarts^ if bis power had kept 
pace wfth his inclinations. 



AriMtocfocji^ W 

Sbction XXV. 
Of a Natwral ArUtocraeif. 

TWrOBILlTY, according to the idea of the 
-*-^ vulgar, both in high and low life, is 
nothing more than riches that have beea 
a long time in one fiunily : but it often hap- 
pens that riches have been originally gamed 
and preserved in one fiimily by sordid ava^- 
rice, by mean and dishonest arts; such arts 
as are utterly incompatible with true nobi* 
lity, with superiority of intellects, unitecl 
with generosity of disposition. 

Most of the titles of nobility, and other 
civil distinctions, were taken mm war : a9 
a marquis, a duke, a count, a baron, a 
landgrave, a knight^ an esquire. The in- 
ventors of arts, the improvers of life, those 
who have mitigated evil and augmented the 
good allotted to men in this world, were not 
thought worthy of any titular distincticms*. 
The reason is indeed sufficiently obvious; 
titles were originally bestowed by despotie 
kings, who required and rewarded no other 
.merit but that which supported them by 
violence in their arbitrary rule. In some, 
countries they are now given, for the sama 
reasons, to those who eniect the same pur- 
poses, not by war only, but by Corruption* 

Persons thus raised to dvil honours, thus, 
enriched by the long-continued favour oF 
courts, would willingly depreciate all dignity 
which is derived from Goo and virtue onlv^ 
unindebted to patents royal. They woulcl 
create an artificial preference to a distin- 
guished few among the human race, whicli 
nature is for ever counteracting, by giving 
superior abilities to those who are pushea 
down among the despised and neglected 
many. This conduct is both unjust and 
imnatural. It cannot be favourable to^ 
human happiness, because it is adverse to 
truth, and does violence to the will of Goi> 
manifested in the operations of nature. In 
France it was carried to that extreme- 
which brought it to its ternunation. There 
is a tendency to carry it to extremes in al 
countries where courts predominate. The- 
friend of reason and of man will therefore 
endeavour to convince the people, that aa 
aristocracy, founded on caprice or accident 
only, without any regard to superior abilities 
and virtues, is a fertile cause of war, and 
all those evils which infest a great part or 
civil society. 

That the b£St and ablest men should 
govern the worst and weakest, is reason* 
able : and this is the aristocracy appointed 
by God and nature. But what do we meaa 
when we say the best and ablest men I 
Do we mean men of the best families; that 
ist men in whose ^unilies riches and tities 
have long been conspicuous.' By the 
ABLEST men, do we mean men who possess 
the greatest power^ by undue influence, in 
boiou^ and coimty elections, though the 
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'the M# sM etiuftmitian? Of do we cokUmpt of the people r*ai, *dtin$t ia^ttmi 

«m men ot lm<»t, upnght, and beno^ miki «te;*r*.%ILh maV b» wS«S^ 

lent nEARw; of vigorous, well.infora.ed, pMm^mtically, "I ewe nothin*^ 18« 

sB-exereised undersUndings? Certainly ^'s ceHiori^l tytlt tS* if A^ 

^&pf k' ^ *^ T' l*** «'';'«r«3' ««5AT honour me widi their afc«, fc^ 

S . thli^.P*? V^ "*?"'• ^'"' "^ ^e««i«g *w e>clu«iTe priXge* from 

M; the kmgs head stamped upon It may being Uodden ondw the huof*" of ft* 

ake It a eittwo. The other IS only cop- swrnnh multrtude." ' ""i or u» 

r; and though the *<»»« impression may I pass ovel^ some veiy proper reauiOia 

made upon i% at the mmt, it is still iu. to pJ««d to dM last/ xKrtT « to 

nsicalty worth no more thai, a halfpenny, he among bich traders, who, from thteii^ 

But Mr. Burke has favoured mankind soccEss.Ire presumed to ha^ ^/SJanrf 

Sral aSZ'^ "^'' ''^ *^''*''"' "T"^' un^wtandings, and to^L^ 

•Tht fiJif ^^; • _,•.!.• ****; '"''"«» ^"^ diligence, order, coTBtancy. 

^h'„lt\Tl^' ' *<='=«"^J"K.*° ,^"»; and regularity, anFto have cultivatTiS 

11" ?1 '^'^ •" * 7*^5 of "'"»<»^«'».^^ habitual regard to commutative nisti«.-- 

r. Burke is a good cl^sical scholar, and These ar» £« circumstances of men wh» 

«n writes iMm m Enghsht. Place form what I should call a natuiS ari*^ 

re IS theism locus, which every polite cracy, wiUwut which there is NrNtTro^ 

iplar has observed to signify familv. If Without this, (the writer indmatis in a 

vcre to translate tins little sentence into few SHbsequ;n\ lin^") ie ^it i^ 

tm, I might venture to render it m this cogniw theexUtence of ihe people." 
inner: lw»e,to cpartet oriundu, «t oco- Respecting Mr. Burke greatly, as I do. 

« »m<, as the common people would ex- and agreeing with him in many particulars 

«s It, be a gentleman born 1 he cedent h. thit very "passage, I cannot help tSw 

fn tifi^ttr '* Pl'«=e<l at *« h««l of that hehMlaidtSo'much stress on riches 

! qualifications necessary to give a man and birth, in pointing out the men in- 

-emmence in socie^ The doclrme is tended by nature toteke the lead in alf 

■bunly consistent with the whole tenor of human affairs, and to form what te calls a 

> book ; but whether it contributes to the tr,ie natural aristocracy? 

leral happiness of mankind, or tends to xi 

5 spirit of despotism, let impartial ob- ^^^ S^'^^^^tpro^voset qua non/edmusipsi 

vers determine. Mr. Burke had said a ^'^J^ ^^^'^^/oco. 

7 lines before, satis est equitem mihi ^ ^"^"^ *^ injurious to society and mankind 

udere — " It is enough for me XXvaX. gentle-' ^^ ^*^S.® ^^ lavish honours and cenffcr power 

1 or Tiohles approve my doctrine ; ' and ^^ accidental Qualities, which may exist ia 

re is therefore little doubt but that he is ^^^^ greatest degree and perfection without 

isfied ; for their approbation must .be ^^ ^^'^^ particle of personal merit, without 

ured by opinions so favourable to their yi^dom or benevolence, it discourage* 

H>rtance in society, independently of i^^^lustry. It stifles all virtuous emulation, 

orious, virtuous, and useful exertion. It makes riches the grand object of pur- 

riie next requisite is, "to see nothing ^"^^i "pt for Xheir own intrinsic value, not- 

^ or sordid from one*s infancy;" that is, ^^^ ^^^^^ power of supplying necessaries, 

36 kept at a distance from the swinish *^^ ^^^^ luxuries, but for the political con-^ 

Ititude, so as not to know those wants sequence they bestow, indcpenflenily of the 

ich it is the business of superiors, or ^ode of acquisition or expenditure. I 

a natural aristocracy, to supply or alle- wt)uld have no idoiairy. God has shewix 

te. his peculiar indigrmtion agaiubt it. I 

The third requisite is, " to be taught would not worship a calf, though a ^'oWcii 

respect oneselfy This seldom requires ^^^^' Kings log, and goc^* made ot stocks 

' great teaching among persons who ^^^ stones, can only command reyerenco 

e the two preceding requisites. Pride ^roiii men really sunk to a state below the 

i selfishness are t^e very principles of swine. 

potism. I know Lord Bolingbroke's doctrines of 
'he fourth requisite to natural aris- liberty are disliked by those who see their 
racy, " is to be habituated to tlie censorial own consequence increasing in the in- 
jection of the public eye." Ves; so creasing spirit of despotism. But I will 
ituated as to be nardened by effrontery, cite a passage from him, which may 
- _^ counterbalance the servile ideas which some 

See Appeal from theneu; to the oitf Whigs, ^^^ entertain of the Aristocracy ooiv- 

e 128. stituted by nature. 

Thus be uses the word vast, which the *' It. se^ms to me, (says he,) that irt 

imon reader understands very greati order to maintain the moral system of thd 

its classical sense, for desolate. Many , - > 

er instances might be given. • Mr, Burke's doctrine. 
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« * 

^world at a certain point, far below that of mimsterial employments are bestjwed on 

ideal vetfcction; but however sufficient fooU awl kaase^ ^>tT ^"« f> ttiogr waiBiW!! 

upon Hie whole to constitute a state easy gptten by «TH?g^tftty wbcNDu tbey di(|gracf^ ttr 

and happy, or, at the worst, tolerable; I possess riches which they abuse, govenabr 

say, it seems to me, that the Author of ment beoomes a nuisance, and the paqito 

'Kature has thought fit to mingle, from feel an arisipcrocy to be little better than ai^ 

time to time, among the societies of men, automaton machine^ for promoting the pas^ 

a few, and but a few, of those, on whon^ poses of royal or muustbrul despotism. 

lie is graciously pleased to bestow a largef 

portion of the aethcreal spirit, than is given. Section XXVI. 

in the ordinary course ol his providence, to j^ excemve Love of lM$tmeium and 

thesonsof men."* . p^er which prevails wherever the 

** You will find that there are superior «_• .^ r « *-• • * j .r 

spirits, men who shew, even from their in- ^^^ y ^espotinn exuiU, deade^ 

fancy, though it be not always perceived by «"»« ^f the Jinest i^eeHngs of ti^ 

others, perh^s not feh by themselves, that Hearty and cowUerafiti the Laws ^f 

they wer«* born for something more and Nature. 

better. These are the men to whom the IN asy stem of manners, which rendears th^ 

part I mentioned is assigaed. Their talents '"- possession of riphes more honoupbii^ 

denote their general designation, than the possession of virtue, wbicl^ at«^ 

^' I have sometimes represented to my- taches a degree of merit to hereditary rank 

self the VULGAR, who are accidently dis- and nominal distinctions, above all tha|: 

tinguished by the titles of king and personal exertions c«n possibly acquire, t)i^ 

SUBJECT, of LORD and VASSAL, of noble- natural ideas of right and wrong are oo&r 

man and peasant; and the F£W who are founded; and man, become a depraved^* 

distinguished by nature so essentially from artificial animal, pursues pre-eminence ii^ 

the herd of mankind, that (figure apart) society, by counteracting nature, as well a» 

they seem to be of another species. The by violating justice. 

^r/Aer loiter or trifie away their whole time; That he counteractt nature^ under such ^ 

aiid their presence or their absence would system, will be evident, on considering th^ 

be equally unperceived, if caprice or acci* present state of comugal union among 

dent did not raise them often to stations, those who appear to p&ce the chief good oi 

wherein their stupidity, ai^d their vices, man in riches, splendour, title, power, an^ 

make them a public misfortune. The courtly distinctions. Love is every dayr 

latter come into the world, or at lea* t con- sacrificed, by the loveliest of the species^^ 

tinue in it, after the efi'ects of surprise s^nd on the altar of pride. 

inexperience are over, like men who are The fine sensibilities of the heart, if suf-^ 

sent on more important errands. They fered to influence the choiiir^ of a companioi^ 

may indulge themselves in pleasure ; but for life, misht l^ad tp faqoily degradacioiu 

as their industry is not employed about " Nature, men, avaunt 1 (exclaims Arista^ 

trifles, so their amusements are not made cracy.) Lore is a vulgar nassion. The$ 

the business of their lives. Such men simplest damsel, that sJumoers under the 

cannot pass unperceived through a country, root of straw, feels it in all its ardour* 

If I hey retire nom the world, their splex^ Daughter, you have nobler objects thaia 

dour accompanies them, and enlightens even mere nature presents. Remember youc; 

the obscurity of their retreat. If they take birth. You must make an alliance whicb 

a part in public life, the effect is never in- may ^iggnindize the family, which m;^y add 

difierent. They either appear like ministeri^ title to our riches, or new brilliancy to ouijp 

of divine vengeance ; and their course title." 

through the world is i^arked bv desolatio4 In vain have the Loves and the Graceiir 

and oppressions by poverty and servitude ; moulded her shape i^nd fiu^e with the nicest 

or they are the gpardian angels of the symmetry. In vain has art: added her finest 

country they inhabit, busy to avert eveQ pplish to the work of nature. Poor Ipuh 

^e most distant, evil and to maintain or qenia mus^ be sacrificed. Her heart, per- 

{rocure peace, plenty,and the greatest of qidventure, has chosen its mate, and happy' 
uman blessings, liberty.'* would she be, if she could renounce all tn& 
Such men, when they take the latter: emtianassments of high fortune, and emu- 
course, and become the gu^dian angels of late the turtle-dove of the vale. But no ^ 
t)i|e country they inhabit^ 9X§ thp aristocracy she must not tell her love. Perhaps the* 
impointed by God and nature. Such nien, object of it is only a commoner ; pi^rhaps he, 
tnerelbre, should be selected by king^ for is only a younger brother ; perhaps he has 
civil honours, and public functions qf high l|ttle to recommend him but youtn, beauty, 
importance. If kmes w^re republicans iQ. honour, and virtue. He cannot keep her 
the prpper sense, alt the people would be ia eauip^e. He has no mansion-house* 
iT^yiUM. Sut wheoi briUi^bpaours and Yet ner iqeart incline to kim^ and both. 
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God and nature approve her choice ; but 
neither her heart, nor God, nor nature, will 
be heard, when pride and aristocraticai in- 
solence lift up their imperious voice, and 
command her to remember her rank, and 
keep up the family dignity. 

.Lord ♦**** is introduced as a suitor, un- 
der the father's authority. .Lord ***»* in- 
fluences five or six borouglis, and the junc- 
tion of such an interest with that of 'the 
jfamily must, in all human probability, se- 
cure a riband and perhaps a marquisate. 

His lordship is ten years older than poor 
Jphigenia. His life has been spent, from 
infancy, in the midst of luxuries and plea- 
sures, to speak of it in the softest terms. 
He has a lively juvenile pertness about 
iiim ; but his face is that of an old man — 
pale, or rather yellow, except his nose, 
which is decorated with a settled redness, 
and his forehead, which is variegated with 
carbuncles. Several of his front teeth are 
:gone, having been sacrificed to Venus by 
Sjie god Mercury. His breath — ye poets, 
i)ring your roses> your honeysuckles, your 
jasmmes — not for comparison — but, if pos- 
sible, to drown the stench which, while he 
•solicits Iphigenia*s hand, is like that which 
issues from a putrid carcass, or the aper- 
tures of a boghouse. Nothing offensive, 
iowever, oozes from his neck, the deep 
iiolfes of the king's evil having lately been 
completely cicatrized by a skilful quack 
doctor, as a measure preparatory to his 
^pproachiug nuptials. 

Behold, then, the suitor, alighting from 
•a high phaeton, beautifully adorned with 
■coats of arms, not only on the sides and 
l3ack, but on the lining, drawn by four 
'Cream-coloured ponies, and followed by two 
3fine figures of men in white liveries, with 
liorses richly caparisoned, and displaying, 
in every part, where it is possible, coronets 
of silver. 

Iphigenia appears delighted at the ho- 
Siour of his proposal, though her heart, 
■when she reclines on her pillow, feels a 
|)ang of reget which no language can de- 
sicribe. .The struggle between love and 
pride is violent; but it passes in secret. 
She hears of nothing among her compa- 
Xlions, but of the great alliance she is gomg 
to make with an ancient and illustrious fa- 
mily. Splendid mansions, glittering car- 
riages, birth-day dresses, ifit before her 
ifnagination. Above all, the delightful idea' 
diat she shall take precedence of those who 
BOW think themselves her equals and su- 
periors, dispels every thought of love. 
As to the MAN, the husband, he is scarcely 
considered at all, or he must be coiisidered 
with disgust. But his title, his house in 
town, his mansions and parks in the coun- 
try, his parliamentary interest, the favour 
in which he stands at court, the brilliant 



appearance he makes in the realms of far- 
shion ; these, added to a father's influence, 
determine Iphigenia at once to forget the 
object of her love, and give her hand to 
deformity, disease, putrescence,, and folly. 
She marries : the family estates and influ- 
ence are united, and the battered, worn-out 
bridegroom becomes, in time, a Marquis. 

The puny' offspring of such connubial 
alliances are trained in the same idolatrous 
veneration of rank, title, and grandeur; 
and WOMAN, f«rmed to luve and be loved, 
sacrifices her happiness to family pride, and 
hves and dies a legal prostitute, without 
once tasting the exquisite and natural de- 
light of virtuous, equal, arid sincere affec- 
tion. — Taught from the cradle, to believe 
herself a superior being, she is cheated of 
the happiness which falls to the lot of those 
who view their fellow-creatures as one 
great family, and are not too proud to par- 
take of the common banquet of life, and to 
choos a. partner like the turtle of the vale. 

Now mark the consequence. In no rank 
of society b conjugal happiness more rarely 
found than among those who have imbibed 
most copiously the aristocraticai principles 
of selfish pride. The present age abounds 
with public and notorious instances of infe- 
licity of this sort in the highest ranks of 
society. It would be painful to dwell upon 
them I drop a tear of pity on the lovely 
victims to despotism, and let the curtain 
fall. 

But surely that degree of pride, nursed 
by ill-constructed systems of society, which 
leads to the violalion of the first law of-na- 
ture, and produces misery of the severest 
kind, oqsht to be disgraced and reprobated 
by all who have hearts sufficiently tender 
to sympathize with the sufferings of their 
fellow-mortals. Love, and the natural af^ 
iections between human creatures, are the 
sweet ingredients which Providence has 
thrown into the cup of life, to sweefcm th^ 
bitter beverage. And that state of society, 
which divests man of his nature, which 
renders him a factitious creature, which 
hardens his heart with selfishness, and 
Swells him with the morbid tumours of 
vanity, deserves execration. It increases 
all the natural misery of man, and with- 
holds the anodyne. 

Something may be said in excuse for the 
more amiable part of the species, when 
they discard love from their bosoms to la- 
dulge pride. Their haughty fathers too 
often inculcate the lesson of pride from the 
earliest infancy ; and teach them to think 
nothing really beautiful and lovely, which 
is not marked by fashion, or varnished by 
titles, riches, and heraldic honours. The 
men in general set them the example. 
They lavish their love on the coarteflao, 
and follow prudenu in the choice of a wife ; 
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that is^thcy seek nota bcart that beats ia 
unison with their own, but a legal con- 
nexion which increases their fortune, or ag- 
erandizes their situation. A marriage of 
bve, at an age when the heart is most 
prone to it, is considered as a folly and a 
misfortune, unless it advances the man in 
society. The women learn t5 retaliate, 
juid to give their hands without their hearts ; 
gratifying pride at the expence of love. 

When truth, justice, reason, and nature, 
aire little regarded, in competition with 
the DESIRE (^' dutinction, which is the case 
-wherever the spirit of despotism has insi- 
nuated itself, all tjjie and solid happiness 
will be sacriftced for the appeaumce of su- 
4>eriority in birth, in possessions, in houses 
and carriages, and above all, in oc)urt fa- 
^rour. Thtb tenderest ties of consanguhiity, 
affinity, and friendship, snap asunder when 
opposed to the force of any thing which is 
likely to contribute to personal splendor or 
family pride, political consequence, influ- 
ence at elections, and finally, to the honours 
conferred by royalty. The little aspirants 
at subordinate degrees of despotism, are 
-oontinually crawling up tlie hill, ever look- 
ing at the brilliant object on the summit, 
and leaving below, all that love and nature 
teach them to embrace. 

From this principle, unnatural as it is, 
arises the anxious desire of aristocratical 
bigots to make, as they express it, an eld.- 
£ST SON ; to starve, or at least to distress, 
a dozen sons and daughters, in order to 
leave behind them one great representative, 
who may continue to toil in the pursuit of 
civil pre-eminence, for the gratification of 
family pride. The privileges of primogeni- 
ture establish petty despots all over the 
land, who are mterested, and sufficiently 
inclined, from pride as well as interest, to 
promote the spirit of despotism. They 
would have no objection to the feudal sys- 
tem, in which the only distinction was that 
of lords and vassals. Not contented with 
engrossing the property which ought to be 
shared among their brothers and sisters, 
they claim privileges in consequence of 
their propert}', and would appropriate the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the forest 
for their recreation in the field, and their 
luxury at the table. 

When the laws of nature, and eternal 
truth and justice, are violated, no wonder 
that despotism advances, and man is de- 
jgraded. 

Section XXYII. 

On the Opinion that the People are 
annihilated or absorbed in Parlia^^ 
ment ; that the Voice of the People 
is no where to be heard bvi in Par^ 



liafnent i and on simiUtr IroetnneSf 
tending to depreciate the People. 

mllERE is no doctrine so absurd but pride 

-*- and selfishness will adopt and maintain 

it with obstinacy, if it be conducive to their 

f ratification. Alexander, it is said, really 
elieved himself a god. The vilest of the 
Caciars demanded divine honours. Many 
iustahces are on record of wretclied beings, 
with hardly any thing worlhy of man about 
them, forgetting, in consequence of a little 
elevation above others, that they were mor- 
tals ; behaving with the wickedness and 
cruelty of devils, and at the 5a(ne time arro- 
gating the power and dignity of the celestial 
nature. It is related of Hanno, the Cartha- 
ginian, that he taught starlings to say, 
** Deu$ Hanno;*'* and that when a very 
large number had learned their lesson, he 
turned them loose into the woods, hoping 
that they would teach the wild birds on the 
trees to repeat the same words, and that 
thus the divinity of Hanno might be 
wafted into the remotest regions, and be- 
come the worship of the universe. Such 
conduct appears to resemble the ravings of 
the poor limatic, who crowns himself j as he 
sits in his desolate cell, with a crown of 
straw, and imagines, while ,he sways a 
sceptre of the same materials, tliat he is an 
emperor. But in truth, the pride of des- 
pots, 1 mean those who have all tlie dispo- 
sitions of despots, though they may npt 
have the diadems, disj»Iays many of the 
symptoms of downright lunacy. Pride is 
allowed by ihe physicians to_ have a power- 
ful effect in turning the brain ; and though 
it may not always fit the unhappy sufl'erer 
for Bedlam, yet commonly renders him 
unfit for the offices of social life. 

Shocking as madness is, it sometimes 
behaves in a manner which turns pity into 
laughter. Can any thing be more ridicu- 
lous, than the insolence of some persons, 
who having adopted high aristocratical no- 
tions, to correspond with their high birth, 
high titles, and high rank, declare that 
they know not what is meant by the people 
out of parliament; that they do not ac- 
knowledge the political existence of the 
people, but on the benches of St. Stephen's 
chapel ? Individuals of low degree they may 
know, and employ in their servipe, but they 
know nothing of the people, as millions of 
MEN, possessing rights or power. " The 
constitution (say they) knows nothing of 
the people considered as individuals.'' Kmg, 
lords and commons constitute the nation ; 
but what is meant by the People they can- 
not divine. A mob mcy know, and would 
always have them dispersed by the mili- 
tary, as soon as two or three are gathered 

* Hanno is a God* 
I 
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together; but the people, as a part of the factions now so busy amongst us, in order 
ooo&thtttton^ they never could discover. to diveit into of ail l^ve of thor country^, 

Mr. Burke, the great Coryphaeus of aris- and to remove from their minds aU- duty 



tpcH-C/y says, '< As a people can h^ve no 
right to a corporate capacity without uni^ 
versal consent, so neither have they a right 
to hold exclusively any lands in the name 
and title of d corporation. On the scheme 
of the present rulers in our neighbouring 
country, regenerated as they are, they have 
no mot € right to the territory called France 
than I (Edmund Burke) have. Who are 
these insolent fnen, calling themselves the 
French nation, that would monopolize this 



with regard to the state, endeavour to proj>a- 
^te an opinion that the peofle, in formii^ 
their commonwealth, have hy no means part3t 
with their power over it ! ^* Horrendum 4ktn ^ 
. *' Discuss any of their achemes — their 
answer is — it is the act of the people, and 
that is suiQeceslil — The people are masters 
of the commonwealth ; because in sub- 
stance they are the commonweal ! The 
■French revolution, say they, was the act of 
the majority of the people ; and if the mt^ 



fair domain of nature ? Is it because they jority of any other people, the people of 



speak a certain jargon ? Is it their mode 
of chattering ? The crowd of men on the 
other side of the Channel, who have tht 
impudence to c<dl themselves a people, can 
never be the lawful exclusive possessors of 
the soil." How truly laughable to hear an 
individual, Mr. Edmund Burke, taxing 
twenty-six millions of human creatures 
wifh IMPUDENCE, for presuming to call 
themselves a people ! I must smile at 
Buch absurdity, while 1 sincerely lament 
that this ingenious man has missed the op- 
portunity of raising his family to the peer- 
age, the grand oDJect of so many years 
indefatigable labour, by a loss never to be 
repairecf, and in which every feeling • heart 
must sympathize. Ambition, what arf thou 
to the feelings of a father, exclaiming, like 
David, " O Absalom, my son, my son ! " 
The e;reat teacher Death shews the vanity 
of all human aspirations at sublunary 



England for instance, wish to make the 
same change, they have the same right,— 
Just the same, undoubtedly. That iSy 

NONE AT ALL.*' 

Such is the doctrine of this warm partisan 
of aristocratical distinction. But what say 
seven or eight millions of good people, who 
wish nothing, in their interference in poli- 
tics, but to secure and extend their own. 
happiness, and to make all others happy^ 
within the sphere of their influence ? Let 
them say wnat they please, their remon- 
strance mast not be heard. They are poli- 
tical non-entities ; they are, as pride com-^ 
monly calls inferiors in private life, nobody^ 
or people whom nobody knows. 

But now comes the tax-gatherer. These 
non-entities must find real tangible money 
to pay for the salaries of [)laces, to pay 
pensions, and the interest of money ad- 
vanced for the waging of wars, said to be in 



^lory. lie who loses a son in the prime of defence of law, order, and religion. It wili 

life and the career of honour, may learn to not do to plead that they have no politicatl 

weep over the thousands, whose dearest existence. A very considerable part of their 

relatives have been cut oft' by the sword of property, the produce of their labour, must 

war, in consequence of doctrines which he oe annually paid for the support of those 

maintained by a gaudy display of his elo- who have the effrontery to say they are not 

quence, without foreseeing or regarding the visible, as a majority of individuals, in the 

calamities they had a tendency to produce, eye of the constitution. 

The subtle writer goes on and observes, At a general election, would any candi« 

that " When the multitude (from the date for a considerable city or county dare 

context he means a majority of the fsople) to advance such opinions respecting the in- 

are not under the habitual social disci- aignificamce, or rather non-existence, of the 

pline of the wiser, more expert, and more people ; as have been advanced by borough 

{patent, they can scarcely be said to be in members, in their zeal for power and pre- 



civil society. . . . When you separate the 
common sort of men from their proper chief- 
tains, so as to form them into an adverse 
army, I no longer know that venerable ob- 
ject called the people, in such a disbanded 
race of deserters and vagabonds. For awhile 
they may be terrible indeed ; but in such a 
manner as wild beasts are terrible. The 
mind owes to them no sort of submission. 
They are, as they have always been re- 
puted, rebels. They may lawfully be 
FOUGHT WITH and brought oHcfcr, whenever 
an advantage offers." 

What gave rise to these elucidations he 
\mi told us a few pages before. ''The 



rogative ? The People would deny the doc-.- 
trine with a voice loud enough to silence 
the most obstreperous declaimer. . 

Mr. Burke will make no new converts Xoh 
this o]>inion. The Tory party had adopted 
it previously to the instruction of their san-*- 
guine advocate. It was always one of their 
principles. The people themselves will cer* 
tainly reprobate ideas which lead to their 
political annihilation in every respect, but ink 
the privilege of contributing to the public 
revenue. But one cannot be surprised at 
any wild assertions of a man who writes 
under the impulse of passion. Anger, in- 
flamed by mortified pride; seems to animate 



Om tkefiMomabk Cmtempi qf Wriien mfmmr^LSbvig. 

aimo^ CTOiy ncwteneg of b» lftt» ittvaetiveb^ 
Ani whit iH»iPe to thiflk of thewiiMiMi; 
cf giw^ «te, in tbe oomiiieooei^eBt of ^ 
abon ooaoeroing Fr€Dch priactples, b s«id 
to bave pSBpoficd t» Mr^ Fox to joia togfHber 
^tfaeae aie the veiy iiordft of tpo piopesal) 
aa ^ PRowmiw doww tse DocTSUfsr 
4>v juiBSftTY.'** The proposer muot ha'v» 
90 smaU upiaion of hiniselfy when he iiii»* 
.g^giod tbsty assisted by om more, he oouid 
Jhmm down the doctrinet cf liberty. Jupiter 
aiiook (Hympus with a mdi and Burl&e was 
to discuiBttiiiance libert;gf, and apfiihilate 
the political existence of a people^wiih a 
saowN, 

JEKHsum imperium cudi ^oire, Barkus habet. 

I revere the private virtues of the man. T 
^e\ and aomire his excellence as a 
-^^riter. I deplore the mistdce which has 
ted him to gratify ^efeto in power, at the 
^xpence of millions ofhis fellow-creatures^ 
^no would have rejoiced in such an advo- 
<^te against the influence of the despotic 
rspirit. Imperial power has means enough 
to maintain itseli. Genius should ever 
i^spouse the cause of liberty, and of those 
^ho have no standing armies, no treasury, 
Do tribe of dependents, nothing to stand 
iheir friend, but a good cause, which, in a 
corrupt state of society, is too often defeated 
by a Dad one. 

May the people, in all climates which the 
«on views in his daily progress, prove their 
political existence by their public virtue! 
May despots learn to fear the power of 
those whose happiness they have dared to 
destroy! In our own country, we have a 
^ing who rules in the hearts of his people, 
and who would therefore be the first to re- 
ject the doctrines of Mr. Burke, which tend 
to sink the people, as a majority of indi- 
viduals, into a state of insignificance. May 
the people claim and preserve their rights, 
in defiance of all overruling influence, and 
all sophistical declamation. But let them 
pursue their philantrophic ends with steady 
•coolness. Let thera respect themselves, 
^nd act consistently with theit dignity, 
Xet not a single drop of blood be shea, nor 
d single mite of property unjustly seized, 
in correcting* abuses, and recovering rights. 
Let them pass 'a glorious act of amnesty, 
and generously tbrgiv© the Pitts, the 
Burkes, the Louehborou^hs, the Auck- 
lands, the Mansfields, the Wjndhams; 
proving to an admiring world, that a great 
FEOPLC can be gentle and mercifiil to frail, 
erring individusus, while it explodes their 
errors, and calmly evinces, by virtuous 
eilergies, its own political existence and 
supreme aulhority! 

^ See Wttm WyviH's wjttttt to Bfr* PHt^ 
page 108. 
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Im, Locket and hu Wriimgs m 
Favmar of Uberty ; and on otUer 
Antkon 0nd' Books eagtammj^ Ad 

I T is an infaHfblo proof of great abilities 
-^ inawriter^iHiocspoiiBesthecaiiseofthe 
people, when he is cavilled at, w r kte t 

XiBst, atMi condemned by the persons' 
Me despotie principles he has endea^ 
voured to expcMMs and refute. It is » 
^n that he has toached them to the^ 
qniek, and left a sore place, the smart of 
which is oontiBually urging thera to ma^ 
mur. Their affected dension and contempt 
of hin> are but transparent veils to hide the 
writhings of their' tortar^ d minds; an awk- 
ward masque to cover t le ugly features of 
impotent revenge, strag Jing, through pride^ 
to conceal ^e painful emotions of rage. 

It is amusing to observe what mean and 
little arts are med by these angry persons, 
to lower the character of any writer, whose 
arguments they cannot refute. They hire 
a venal toc^ to write his life, and crowd it 
with every falsehood and calumny which 
party malice can invent, and popular ere* 
duLty disseminate. They relate, without 
examination into a single fact, and decide, 
'without the smallest attention to candour 
or justice. The man is to be hunted down: 
The minister and his creatures cry havoc, 
and let slip the vermin of corruption. The 
newspapers, in daily paragraphs, discharge 
the venom of abuse on his name. Venal 
critiques pour their acrimonious censure, in 
general terms, on his compositions, which 
they could not equal, and dare not examine 
with impartiality. Nick-names are fasten- 
ed on him; and whenever he is spoken of^ 
all additions of respect are omitted, and, in 
their place, some familiar and vulgar ab* 
breviation of his christian name is used to 
vilify his surname. Poor artifices indeed I 
for while they expose the malice and weak^ 
ness of those who use them, they leave the 
arguments and doctrines of the writer 
rather confirmed than shaken by an attack 
so feeble. 

It is not surpri^g, indeed, that cotempoL 
rary writers in favour of the people, what^ 
ever their abilities, and however convincing 
their arguments, are created with afiectsd 
contempt, as often as they excite real 
admiration. EnN^y always strikes at lioins 
merit. The policy of the aspirants at arbi-> 
trary power unites with envy, to depress all 
who are rising to public esteem by (lersonal 
eiertion, by uieir own viitue, independent- 
ly of court patronage and hereditary distinc- 
tioil. B«t It might be supposed that depmi^ 
td genius, elevated, by the oonspiriog voioQ 
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of nations, to the highest rank, would be 
surrounded with a sanctity which would 
defend it from profanatioo. It is not so. 
7he jove of power, in the hearts of- meao- 
and selfibh men, acknowledges no reverence 
for genius. It has no reverential feelings 
beyond the purlieus of a court. The false 
brilliancy of what is called high and fashion- 
able life, is preferred by it to the perma- 
nent lubtre of all sc^id personal virtue. 

Mr. Locke, therefore, one of the chief 
glories of English literature, is to be depre- 
ciated, for he wrote on the side of Liberty. 
Possessing reason in greater perfection than 
most men, he naturally inclined to espouse 
the cause of man, without confining his 
regard to those who boasted adventitious 
honours, the- fantastic distinctions of birth, 
or the fortuitous advantages of fortune. 
These are few, compared with the millions 
who constitute the mass of a common- 
>vealth. His understanding, greatly ele- 
vated above the ordinary standard, clearly 
saw, that the purposes of real philanthropy 
can be accomplished solely by improving 
the condition of the many. They must be 
taught to know and value their rishls. 
They must learn to reverence themselves, 
by feeling their importance in society. 
Such an improvement of their minds will 
lead them to act consistently with their 
dignity as rational creatures, and as mem- 
bers of a community which they love, and 
the welfare of which they find to depend on 
their own virtue. 

Mr. Locke was certainly stimulated to 
write his book on government by these 
philosophical and philanthropic ideas. In 
pursuance of those ideas, he wished to sup- 
port, by doctrines favourable to general 
liberty, the Revolution. Let us attend 
to his own words in his Preface. 

" These papers, (says he,J I hope, are 
sufficient to establish the tnrone of our 
great Hestorer, our present King William ; 
to make good his title, in the consent of 

THE PEOPLE, which BEING THE ONLY ONE 
OF ALL LAWFUL GOVERNMENTS, he haS 

more fully and clearly than any prince in 
Christendom ; and to justify to the world 
the people of England, whose love of their 
)ustana natural rights, with their resolu- 
tion to preserve them, saved the nation 
when it was on the very brink of slavery 
land ruin.'' 

. Mr. Locke's book then tends directly to 
strengthen the foundation of the throne on 
which the present royal family is seated. 
It is equally favourable to the king and 
.the people. Yet because it is at all favour- 
able to the people and the general cause of 
liberty, it is the fashion, in the aris- 
^tocratlcal circles, to revile it. It is said to 
contain the elements of those doctrines 
.which the philosophers of Fraaoe hftve 



dilated, which gave independence to Ame- 
rica, and rendered France a republic. It: 
is said, very unjustly, to contain the semi- 
nal principles of Mr. Paine*s matured and 
expanded tree. Mr. Locke, therefore, the 
sreatdefenderof the Revolution and of King 
William, is reprobated by Tory courtiers, 
and numbered, by the aspirants at enormous 
power and privileges to which they have 
no just and natural claim, among Lord 
Auckland's '< miscreants called^ phUosio* 
pherg:* 

Men who undertake to defend any thing^ 
contrary to the common sense and common 
interest of mankind, usually hurt the side 
they intend to defend, by promoting a/'«?tf» 
cmsion^ and calling forth common sense^ 
excited by the common interest, to defend 
its own cause. Thus ISir Robert Filmer^s* 
book gave rise both to Sydney's and Locke*s« 
defence of liberty. Thus Mr. Burke's Re- 
flections on France drew forth Mr. Paine's. 
Rights of Man, in which is much excel* 
lent matter, mingled with a blameable. 
censure of limited monarchy. Thus Sal* 
masius's mercenary invective against thift 
republicans of England in the last century^ 
provoked the great Milton, scarcely less 
eloquent in prose than in poetry, to defend 
the right of the people of England to 
manage, in their own country, their own 
concerns, according to their own judgment 
and inclination. 

Milton and Locke are great names on 
the side of liberty. But Milton has beea 
treated contemptuously; and some have 
shewn a spirit illiberal enough to detract 
from his poetry in revenge for his politics^ 
His last biographer, Dr. Johnson, who had 
many early prejudices which his most 
vigorous reason could not to the last sub- 
due, was, by early prejudice, a violent 
Tory and Jacobite. I think there is reason 
to believe, that he would have been easily 
made a convert to popery. I venerate his 
abilities and virtues ; but I cannot help re- 
marking, that his high-church and high* 
prerogative principles Ted him to speak less 
nonourably of Milton than he must have 
done if he had viewed him through a me- 
dium undiscoloured. Milton was a greater 
man than Johnson ; and though I thtnk he 
went too far in his hatred to monarchy 
and episcopacy, yet, in extetfiuation, let it 
be considered how much monai'chy and 
episcopacy had been abused in his time» 
and how mucli more friendly to ireedoHk 
they both are in our happier age. Milton 
discovered a noble spirit of independence^ 
and his writings contain some of the 
finest passages that ever were written in 
vindication of civil liberty. They contri- 
buted to raise that spirit which afterwards 
produced our happy revolution ; and I have 
BO douht but mX Milton would haveie* 
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joioed under a limUed monarchy. It is to 
voritmra and to a spirit like his, mankind 
are indebted for the limitation. If honest 
and able minds like Milton's had not ap- 
peared on the part of the people, it is 
probable that no such thing as a limited 
monarch would have been found on the 
face of the earth ; and the family now on 
the British throne would have been known 
only in the petty dynasties of the German 
empire. 

• Free spirits are therefore to be pardoned in 
some errors which the propensity of human 
nature to err must ever raider venial; and 
the general tendency of their writings to 
make Uie raaes of mankind free and happy, 
ought to secure attention to iheir doctrines, 
and honour to their names. The enemies 
to the spirit of despotism have seen with 
pain, the attempts to lessen these great 
men in the eyes of the world extended to 
writers of less renown, but of 'more recent 
date. They have seen men, good men in 
private lifcy and philosophers, whose dis- 
courses and letters have gained the notice 
and esteem of every enlightened coimtry, 
reproached, vilified, persecuted, and almost 
destroyed, because, *m consequence uf that 
£ne understanding which had done so 
much in philosophy, they made some dis- 
coveries in politics which must for ever 
militate powerfully agiunst the spirit of 
despotism.' Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal, 
Price, Priestley, Paine, however difierent 
their characters, attainments, and abilities, 
are all vilified together^ (because they have 
written admirably on the side of liberty,) 
all involved in one indiscriminate torrent 
of obloquy. The partisans of unlimited 
power would persuade us, not only that 
they were knaves, but fools. Some of 
them have very exceptionable passages in 
their works ; but where they treat of civil 
liberty, they plead the cause of human 
nature. 1 hey have not pleaded it v^suc- 
cessfully. Political artifices cannot stifle 
truth and common sense. 

The independent part of mankind, who 
detest parties and faction, and mean 
nothing but the happiness of their fellow- 
-creatures, will do well to be upon their 
guard against the misrepresentations of 
^hpAe.who would vilify a Locke, a Milton, 
a Sydneyk uLet them read and judge for 
themselves^ The men who are anxious 
to withhold or extin^ish the light, may 
ftirly be suspected of intending to do evU. 

Sectu^n XXIX. 

Cf the Despotism of Inflv^v^ce; while 
the Forms of a free Constitution are 
preserved. 

npHB words of a great lawyer, instructing 
''' the youth of a nation at a oelebntea 



university, must be supposed to be well 
considered. Bkickstone, the grave coAi«« - 
mentator, after expatiating on die advan- 
tages derived from the Revolution, proceeds 
to remark, diat ^' though these provisions 
have nominallif and in appeararKC reduced 
the strength of the executive power to -a 
much lower ebb than in the preceding pe- 
riod ; yet if, on the other hand, we throw 
into the opposite scale the vast acquisition 
of force arising from the riot act, and 
the annual expedience of a stand- 
ing army; ancl the vast acquisition of 
PERSONAL attachment, arising from the 
magnitude of the national debt, and the 
manner of levying those yearly millions 
that are appropriated to pay the interest ; 
we shall find that the Crown has gradually 
and imperceptibly gained almost as ^ much 
INFLUENCE as it has apparently lost in pre* 
rogative." 

Blackstone, consistently with the habits 
of his profession, expressed himself cau- 
tiously. He says the Crown has gained 
abnosi as much influence as it has appa- 
rently lost in prerogative. There are men 
of great political judgment who think that 
it has gained more. The House of Com- 
mons has, in an auspicious hour, resolved, 
and it can never be too often repeated, that 
the influence of the crown has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished*. 
Influence is more dangerous than prero* 
gative. It is a subtle poison that acts un- 
seen. Prerogative can be resisted, as a 
robber ; but influence is an assassin. 

Lord Bolingbroke tells us, that **we 
have lost the spirit of our constitution ; and 
therefore we bear, from little engrossers of 
delegated power, what our fathers would 
not have suffered from true proprietors of 
the royal authority." 

Such suggestions are certainly alarming. 
They come from high authority, and are 
abundantly confirmed by recent transact 
tions . The magnitude of the national debt» 
and the share that almost every family in 
the kingdom, directly or indirectly, pos- 
sesses in the public funds, contribute, more 
than all other causes, to increase the in- 
fluence of the Crown among the mass of 
the people. But the debt is still increasing, 
in consequence of war. Property in the 
funds is still more widely diffused ; the in^ 
fluence, in consequence, more extended* 
'liberty may be more effectually invaded 
bv die influence of the stocks, than it ever 
was invaded, in the days of the Stuarts, by 
the abuse of prerogative. 

We are happy in a king, who, making 
the happiness of the people his first object, 
certainly would not avail himself of any 
advantages afforded by circumstances, ta 
intrench upon their libertjr. But be it re» 
membered, that mimsten in this country. 
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CH.IOARCHY. virtuiNii ancestors. It i» to be hapnk the- 

This ministenal ou^AttCHv irnqr eer^ iiiMit^lsliiniilate^fiitufejafieatofreBiR'vvi 

taiialy abuse the influence of the Crown, so their rigbfes mf\ jealous vigUanoe, aaid 

as to render itseif virtually superior to render them *,.npfegiiable by niinisterial 

the Kmiled and constttutioBal monarchy. inftUenoe, directly of indirectly applied. If 

Should such ever be the case, the oiigarchy the men who disapprove- the veniicts of the 

'wiil be a species of despotism, the more ^ vtrtnoui juries, on the htto oeeasions, hadi 

formidable as the more insidious; possess- thcaiselves been the jurors, they would 

ii^ the power, but denying the form. By have given different verdicts, pronounced 

a jadiciQus distribution of favours, by allur* the prisoners guilty, and assigned them ov«r 

ihg all the rich and great to its side, either to tno resentment of irritated, aristocnitie' 

by hope or by fear, it may erect a rampart, pride. So migfa^ is the despotism of in*' 

which the independent part of the people, fhtence, that netlher justice nor meft^ can 

acting from no system, and disunited, may check it in tiie breast of a proud parasite. 

vainly seek to demolish. The monarch There i^ every reason to beltevie, (and the 

and the people may join hand in hand, beliefis highly consolatory,) that juries will 

^thout effect, against a iRiVtisf^rta/o^gonc/^^, long continue to preserve their integrity; 

thus buttressed by a faction composed of because they are indtscrimately selected 

rank and wealth, artfully combined, in the from the middie-nxik and the mass of the 

laeiaiiiest manner, for ^he basest purposes, people. Inikience cannot reach every indi* 

!False alarms may be sm-ead on the danger vidual in the millions that constitute a great 

of joroptrtff from the diffusion of new pnn« nation. But we must remember that in* 

ciples, so as to drive all who oossess an acre flnence is incremmg ; and that its nature is- 

or land, or a hundred pounos in the public to diffuse deadly poison, >vitbout giving^ 

funds, within the ministerial pale. Keli- alarm. Like the atr Imuled with infection, 

gion may be said to be in danger, in order it silently and secretly waits disease into' 

to bring in the devout uid well-disposed, the strongest abodes of health, and pene- 

Order may be declared in jeopardy, that the trates the castle, which is impregnabte to 

\reak, the timkl, and the quiet may be led, the sword of the open invader. 'Hierefore, ' 

by their fears, to unite with wealth and as influence increases, the jealousy and vi* 

power. Plots and conspiracies are oonimon gilance of the iminfccted part of the com-* 

expedients of delusion. They have been munity sho^dd increase in proportion, 

used, by profligate ministers, wiih such a Though undue influence may never operate 

total disregard to truth and probability, that on juries, yet is there no danger lest it* 

Ihey now begin to lose their effect.' But should, at son>e distant period, oontiiminate 

bow dreadful, if influence should ever pre-* the minds of judges and croiion lawi/erSf for- 

vail widiJURiEs, to gratify the inventors of whose obsequious interpretations of law, 

lalse plr»ts, treasons, and conspiracies, by may be held up prizes most gUitering in the 

bringing in verdicts iavourable to the views eyes of imagination, and most alluring to 

ofthevilianous fabricators! £nglish juries avarice and vanitv? 

are indc«<l still uncorrupted. They are un- But granting that the foul stain of cor« 
oonnected with courts and ministers. And ntption should never sfK>t the white robe 
the uncorrupt part of our system, incases o( piMcei that the reugion of an oath 
of state trials, is able to prevent the mischief shoiild still be revered, and conscience 
^htch would be caused by die corrupt part hold the balance with an even hand; yet 
of it. The honest juries, in the late trials is there no danger lest the despotism ofin^ 
for treason, have not only done honour to fluence should destroy the vitals ofsijree 
our country and to human nature, but added lymstittUionf and leave nothing behind but- 
great strength to the cause of truth, justice, the form, the exuvia, the name ? There 
and the constitution. ^»as a senate under the vilest of the Bx>maa' 

But it is tndy alarming, to hear the ver- emperors. The British hou^e of commons* 

diets of juries obliquely impeached by might become umitrH ministerial oiigttrchy^ 

ORBAT MEN in thc legislative ms^mblies, the mere levee of a prime minister. They 

•theie has appeared no stronger symptom might meet merely to " 6011; nnd bow,** re- 

of the spirit of despotism, than the attempts, ceive their orders and douceurs, and thett 

of courtiers -and crown lawyers, in the depart in peace. 

public senate, to vilify juries and tlieir The present state of the house of com- 

^eidicts, given after a more solemn- and mons cannot be too generaUv knoNim ; and 

lyMi^er investigation than ever took place od I therefore transcribe the folloVmg passage 

ftoular trials. Persons acquitted after snch from the Proceedings ol' the Society of the 

^a offdea), have been said to be no more friends of the People, 

ittnocent than ac^ted fehm. That the '*<The condition of the House ofCom^ 

f^ople have bom such an iusuit on theif mons is pr<ftH0e% a» follows««^ 

-most valuable privilege, with patience, is a *' Seventy-one peen and the Treatwy 

loof that a tame aoquiascence has bean vomikats ninety members, and procure 
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the leturn of ieventy-tevenj which aunoimt to 
•Be hiuMlrad wd ttx^^^ceveo. NuMty-one 
comoMpers BominatB eighth-two membetSy 
and procure the reUiro of fifty-seven, which 
IkiiMHiAtto 4Mie hundred and thkrty-Duie." 

So that the peers, the Treasury^ and rich 
^mmoners with loiQueDce equal u> peers, 
fctum three hundred and siK members out 
of five hundred and thirteen, which is tue 
whole number of English represenl^tives 
in the House of Commons. The Scotch 
members are not oonsideced in this part of 
the Heport 

The ;gociety give the names ofthedif- 
fi^rent fwtrons at full length, to authenticate 
their statement ; and 1 believe its accuracy 
and autheoticity have sever been contro- 
verted. 

After observing that seventif^ne PEnas 
and the TreoMufy nominate or procure the 
return of one hwndred and ^xty-seven 
meuibers of parliament, who may vote 
away the peopled money, ami make laws, 
with the other branches, to bind many 
millions, 4et us remember, that at the 
commencement of every session, the fol- 
lowing resolutions ' are entereil on the 
Journals : — 

<< Kesolved, that no peer of this realm 
hatli any right to give his vote in the elec- 
tion of any member to serve in parliament. 
Resolved, that it is a high infringement 
upon the liberties and privileges of the 
Commons of Great*Britam, for any lord 
of parliament, or any lord-lieutenant of any 
county, to concern themselves in the elec- 
tion of members to serve for the Commons 
in parliament.'' 

The committee of the Friends of the 
People say, " tliey have been the more dis- 
posed to ta^ke notice of these resolutions, 
because the power of the House of Lords, 
in matters of election, has been prodigiously 
increased, within the lust (en years^ \ff c^ 
creation of nijie peers, who return, by 
nomination and in6uence, no less than 
TWEKTY-FouR mcmbers' tO the House of 
•Commons. If, therefore, the interference 
of the Lords in the election of the Com- 
JDkoos be, as the latter uniformly declare, a 
hi^h infringement of their liberties and pri- 
vileges, the Committee must report those 
Jibertieaaaid privileges to have been of late 
subject to the most alarming and frequent 
attacks.'* 

After producing facts that defy denial, I 
confidently leave every honest and sensible 
man in the kingdom, unblinded by pre- 
judice, unwarped by interest, to determine 
whether the cause of Ubertv is not on the 
decline, and the spirit of cfespotism likely 
to Avail itaelfof the general corruption oif 
the aristocracy, and the tame acqmescence 
<>f the people. 

1 leave the question to be determiaed bj 



such men, whether it is not possible tliat 
iHFLUftNec nmy c reate a cmnptete dtet* 
potism in a country, even while the ftutmd 
of a ftee oo^stitutioa are preserved ^ 
violate? 

Skction XXX. 

The Svirit of Despotism Mights 
Irar, or systematic Mmrder* 

**nnilE people of Ensland are industrious^ 

'■• they are peaceftil, they wish to enjoy 
the froits of tneir industry without a mvy 
and to recover thehr lost weight in our 
mixed frame of government, without the 
hazards of a revoltttion. 

** It is from the prevalence of Mr, Burke's 
politics alone, among the upper classes of 
society, that the rise of any dangerous dis- 
affection in this country is to be appre- 
hended. To the plain sense of EngDsb- 
men, a war commenced with France, on 
his principles, must appear to be a war on 
French liberty, to beat down the equitable 
claims of reformation here, and eventually 
to destroy every valuable right of the people, 

** Such will be the suspected motives for 
plunging this country in a war, in which 
our fleets may be victorious, but in which 
even our successes must be ruinous. For 
views thus wild and chimerical, the nation^ 
whose wounds received in the late war with 
America are hardly yet closed up, must 
prepare to bleed afresh. For objects thus 
odious and detestable, the industrious classes 
of the people must forego their comforts ^ 
the shoulders, already galled with taxes, 
the pernicious consequence o{ former in- 
justice and FOLLY, must submit again to 
new and heavier imposiiions. 

" They will be cheerfully voted, no 
doubt, by the faithful Commons ; but ths 
-Con.mons will' no longer enjby the confi- 
dence of the public. £lvcry vote of credit 
or supply will then increase the general 
disgust; and should no greater disaster 
belal us, the mere protraction vf the war 
must exhaust the patience of a disabused 
people. 

*' But what may be the contagious effect 
of French opiniorxs on a nation sick of the 
war of kings, groaning under an intolerable 
load of taxes, and hopeless of redress from 
m^, whom they will cease to consider as re^ 
presentativeSf it is needless to state. To 
■foresee it, is easy; to prevent it, may be 
impossible." 

Thus £at the excellent Wyvill, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Pitt, in which he wisely dis*- 
suaded him from the unfortunate and dis- 
gracefol war, of which that minister mvst 
•soon repent, though power and repentance 
do not usually unite. No dissuasion could 
cool Mr. Pitt's heroic ardour, or check hik 
juvenile impetuosity. War was hastily com^ 
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The Spirit of Despotism delights in War, 



menced. The consequences were foretdd, 
and the prediction is fulfilled. 

But to an accurate observer it is an 
alarming proof of the spirit of despotisniy 
when the great are eager to rush into 
war ; when they listen to no terms of ac- 
,commodation, and scorn to negociate, in 
'£tny moile or degree, previously to un- 
sheathing the dreadful instrument of slaugh- 
,ter. If war, instead of being what it has 
been called, the ratio vliima, becomes the 
ratio prima regum^ it is a proof that reason 
Jias lost her empire, and force usurped her 
throne. 

Fear is the principle of all despotic go- 
vernment, and therefore despots make war 
their first study and delight. No arts and 
sciences, nothing that contributes to the 
comfort or the embellishment of human 
society, is half so much attended to, in 
countries where the spirit of despotism 
is established, as the means of destroying 
human life. Tigers, wolves, earthquakes, 
inundations, are all innocuous to man, when 
compared with llie' fiercest of monsters, the 
GORY DESPOTS. Fiends, furies, demons of 
destruction I may the day be near, when, 
as wolves have been utterly exterminated 
from England, despots may be cut oft' from 
the face of the whole earth ; and the bloody 
memory of them loaded with the execra- 
tion of every human being, to whom God 
has given a heart to feel, and a tongue to 
utter ! 

Wherever a particle of their accursed 
jBpirit is found, there also will be found a 
.propensity to war. In times of peace, the 
grandees find lhem«elves shrunk to the size 
of common mortals. A finer house, a -finer 
coach, a finer coat, a finer livery than others 
can afford, is all that they can display to the 
eye of the multitude, in proof of their as- 
sumed superiority. Their power is incon- 
siderable. But no sooner do you blow th3 
blast of war, and put armies under their 
command, than they feel themselves indeed 
great and powerful. A hundred thousand 
men, in battle array, with all the instru- 
ments of destruction, under the command 
of a iew grandeesy inferior, perhaps, in bodily 
strength, to every one of the subject train, 
and but little superior in intellect or cou- 
arage, yet holding all, on pain of death, in 
absolute subjection; how must it elevate 
ihe link despots in their own opinion! 
*' This it is to live, (they exclaim, shaking 
hands with each other,) this is to be great 
indeed. Now we feel our power. Glory be 
to us on high ; especially as all our fame 
and greatness is perfectly compatible with 
eur personal safety ; for we will not risque 
our precious persons in the scene of danger, 
but DC content with our extended patronage^ 
with the delight of commanding the move- 
ments of this human machine^ and with 



reading of the blood, slaughter, and burnt 
villages, in the Gazette, at our fire-aide.'' 

All the expence of war is paid by the 
people, and most of the personal (kiager in- 
curred' by those, who, according to some, 
have no political existence; I mean the 
multitude, told by tfte heady like sheep in 
Smithfield. Many of these troublesome 
beings in human form, are happily got rid 
of in the field of battle, and more by sick- 
ness and hardship previous or subsequent 
to the glorious day of butchery. Thus all 
makes for the spirit of despotism. There 
are, in consequence of a ^reat miqage, 
fewer wretches left to provide for^ or • to 
oppose its will ; and all the honour, all the 
profit, all the amusements falls to the share 
of the grandees, thus raised from the insig- 
nificance and inglorious indolence of peace, 
to have (heir nanBes blown over the world 
by the trumpet of Fame, and recorded in 
the page of history. 

But a state of war not only gives a de- 
gree of personal importance to some among 
the great, which they could never obtain by 
the arts of peace, but greatly helps the 
cause of despotism. In times of peace the 
people are apt to be impertinently clamor- 
\)us for reform. But in war, they must say 
no more on the subject, because of the pub- 
lic danger, it would be ill-timed. Freedom 
of speech also must be checked. A thou- 
sand little restraints on liberty are admitted, 
without a murmur, in a time of war, that 
would not be borne one moment during the 
halcyon days of peace. Peace, in short, is 
productive of plenty, and plenty makes the 
people saucy. Peace, therefore, must not 
continue long after a nation has arrived at 
a certain degree of prosperity. This is a 
maxim of Despotism. Political phlebotomy 
is necessary in a political plethora. " Bleed 
them usque ad deliguiumy (says tJie arbi^ 
trary doctor,) and I will undertake that 
in future the patient shall be more tract* 
able/' 

Erasmus, the friend of man, the restorer 
of civil and religious liberty, has the follow- 
ing passage in a Dissertation on War, lately 
translated into English under the title of 
Antipolemus: . ^ ■ • 

" There are kings who gp ..fo war for no 
other reason than that they may with 
greater ease establish despotic author iljf 
over their own subjects at home. For in 
time of peace, the power of parliaments^ 
the dignity of magistrates, the vigour of the 
laws, are great impediments to a prince 
who wishes to exercise arbitrary power. 
But when once a war is undertaken, the 
chief management of affairs devolves on a 
fewy the ministers of executive government, 
who, for the general safety, assume the 
privUege of conducting every thing accord- 
ing to their own humour, demanding un-> 
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limited confidenoe. The prince's faTOurites 
are all exalted to places of honour and profit 
Those whom he dislikes are turned out and 
ne^ected. Now — (the time of war) is the 
time for raising as much money upon 
the people as the despots heart cain wish* 
In short — now — the time of war, is the 
time that they feel themselves despots in 
very deed and truth, not in name only, but 
despots. with a vengeance.'^ In the mean 
whue, the grandees play into one another*s 
hands, till they have eaten up the wretched 
PEOPLE, root and branch. Do you think 
tliat men of such dispositions would be back* 
ward to seize any, the slightest occasions, for 
war, so lucrative, so flattering to avarice and 
vanity?"* 

Language has ibimd no name sufficiently 
expressive of th^ diabolical villainy of wretches 
in high life, who without perscmal provoca- 
tion, in the mere wantonness of power, and 
for the sake of increasing what they already 
possess in too great abundance, rash into 
murder ! Murder of the innocent ! Murder 
ef myriads! Murderof the stranger! neither 
Jmowing nor caring how many of their fellow 
creatures, with rights to life and happiness 
equal to their own, are ui^ed by poverty to 
shed their last drop of blood in a foreign 
land, far frgm the endearments of kindred^ 
to gratify the pridli of a few at home, whose 
despotic spirit insults the wretchedness it first 
created. There is no greater proof of human 
lolly and weakness, than that a whole people 
should sufier d^fcw worthless t/randees^ who 
evidently despise and hate them, to make 
the world one vast slaughter-house, that the 
grandees may have the more room to take 
their insolent pastime in unmolested state. 
A man, a reasonable being, a christian, 
plunging the bayonet, without passion, into 
the bowels of a man. for hire! The poor 
creatures who actually do this (in despotic 
countries) are but mechanical instruments of 
knaves in power. Their poverty, and not 
their will, consents. May Heaven's sweet 
mercy, Uien, wash off the blood-stains 
from their hands, and reserve its wrath for 
those whose thirst oi power, which they 
n«yer had a wish to use for the good of man. 



• * '' Sunt qui Don alium ob ctiiisam helium 

movent, nisi ut \Ae vi& facilius ia ^dos ttran- 

siDEU exeroeant. Nam papis temporibus, «e- 

m4^ih auctoritas, jnagistratuin dij^ni(a5, legtim 

vigor, DOnuiiiil obstant, quo minhslioeat principi, 

quicquid libet. At, hello suseepto, jam omuls 

rerom somma ad pnucorum libidinem devoluta 

est. Evehuotur quibus bene tult prinoqis : deji- 

ciuntnr quibus infensus est. Exiflritur pceoDias 

qaantura libet. ftuid muUis? Tun obmum 

SBiiTiuiiT MM VJIRB jioNABCH AS esse. Colludunt 

interim duces, donee infelicem populum vsque ad 

Tadioem arrotseriol. Hoc animo qui sint, an eos 

potu gravotim arr€j{)turosj oblatam quamcunque 

belli ooeasionem ?" EaasM os . . 



leads them to wad« to it through seaa of 
human gore ! 

Let any dispassionate man, uninfluenced 
by placemen, pensioners, contractors, and 
expectants of court favour, impartially con 
sidTar, from the earliest ages to the present,, 
the history of war. He must observe that 
scarcely any wars have heenjust and neces- 
sary ; though they almost all have claimed 
these epithets, with a persevering formality 
which would excite ridicule, if ridicule were 
not lost in abhorrence. He will find that 
folly, extreme folly, wearing a crown instead 
of a fool's cap, has, in many ooimtries, from 
the mere wantonness of mischief, cried^. 
•« Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war." H£ 
will find that in most countries (our own, of 
course, always excepted) war has been eagerly 
sought, from policy f to divext the people*a 
attention from domestic abuse, to aggrandize 
g those who build the fabric of their grandeur 
on the ruias of human happiness, and to 
depress, impoverish, and humble the people. 
There is nothing from which the spirit of 
liberty has so much to fear, and conse- 
quently the spirit of despotism so much to 
hope, as from the prevalence of military 
government, supported by vast standing 
armies, and encouraged by alliances with 
miUtary despots on the continent of Europe^ 
The whole energy of the sound part of our . 
free constitution should be exerted in its fulj / 
force to check a proud minister,' who rashly 
runs into a war, and notwithstanding accu-^. 
mulated disasters, perseveres in its pro?- 
secution. He cannot hope for victory,^ 
He must have some othef motive for per^ 
severing against all rational hope. Let 
the PEOPLE investigate the motive ; and If . 
it be inimical to liberty, let them succour 
her in distress, by calling in her best auxi« 
hary, peace. • 

Section XXXL 
On the Idea thai we have arrived at 
Perfection in Politicti, though all 
other Sciences are in a progressive 
State, 
'pHOSE who have been fortunate enough 
to have gained possession of honours 
and profits, under a corrupt system, well 
pleased with tkiuys as they are, boldly con- 
tend that they cannot be better. But these^ 
compared ^ilh the mass of the community, 
are few, and ultimately of little conse- 
quence. Their opinion therefore must not 
weigh against any improvement which, is 
likely to promote the melioration of humai^'^ 
affairs. Let them enjoy unmolested the 
luxuries of the table, the splendour of equi- 
pages, large houses, and every other exter* 
nal ad\'antage, which makes liule man 
swell into fancied importance. In the 
ineantime let every honest, benevolent mem- 
ber of the community, who is satisfied with 
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^ being happy himself, ^thout desirine to 
entrench on the happiness of others, endea- 
vour to reform abuses, and promote every 
iinprovemenf which can render human lire 
(short as it is, and full of calamity) more 
comfortable, and less exposed to the inju- 
ries and contumelies of the proud oppres- • 
feor. 

Eewards are offered for the discovery of 
the longitude at sea. Men are not only al- 
lowed but encouraged to prosecute their in- 
quiries into all other arts and sciences. But 
the grand art, the art of government, that is, 
the art of sectoring the civil happiness ofmil- 
lipns, is to be considered as sacred and in- 
scrutable. Those very millions whorb it 
more immediately interests, dare not, if the 
despots could prevail, to lift up the awfhl 
veil. Racks, gibbets, bowstrings, chains, 
and prisom, are prepared, in most of the 
kingdoms of the world, to awe the curious, • 
and check the spirit of political improve- 
ment. Optimism has long been established 
in the courts of despotic princes. Whatever 
is, is right, say they ; for Jtnowing that they 
stand on a rotten foundation, they fear that 
the very fixing of the scaffold for repair 
•would precipitate the downfal of the whole 
fabric. 

Mankind might, at the close of this cen- 
tury, justly celebrate a general jubilee ; for 
arbitrary government, in Europe at least, has 
received its death-blow by the revoluticjn in 
France. And it is devoutly to be wished, for 
iheir own sakes, that in limited monarchies, 
the roice of truth and virtue, calling for the 
teform of abuses, existing evidently as the 
. meridian sun, wfll never be silenced by the 
terrors of the law ftx the hands of crown law- 
yers, or the sabre of dragoons, under the 
command of a despotic minister. 

Is it to be believed that governments were 
brought to perfecthn in early and dark ages, 
when the minds of the great as well as the 
little were envdoped in themists of ignorance, 
and shackled by the chains of superstitiop ? 
Is it reasonable to suppose that they who 

/ were narrow-minded, ill-informed, childish, 
and barbarous in all other parts of knowledge 
4nd of conduct, were liberal, wise, and illumi- 
nated in the science and practise of govern- 
ment ; so liberal; so wis?, so illuminated, as to 
strike out at Once a system cQtnpleie in all its 
parts, and such a«'copl4 V^ UQ subsequent 
age, in no varv^y ^ circumstances, admit of 

■ '^^*':m, addition, or melioration ? Did 

"Ob. wonderful sagacity, «PPf^^Kv other 
mtk>a. producfe^any thwg else, m any other 
d«wS whach defies all improvement, 
ffiSges therespect and venehiUon of 
S^S posterity^ Wning from ana- 
w we m^tcondude, that men, capable of 
SSiiahing at once a Perfect system of go- 
vtt^t,must have produced o«Aei- inven, 
5«to the accommodation and secunty of 



life, wprthy to be preserred iaviclate^ and 
•handed down unaltered, till time itiself 
be absorbed in the ocean of eternity. But 
where shall we look for it? The verjr 
•question implies a doubt of its existence; for 
•smgular excellence, such excellence as ap- 
proaches to perfection, cannot be concealea ; 
out will shine with its own lusti^e and 
force, observation and wonder I Is the ot*- 
chitectiire of these paragons or wisdom supe- 
rior to the modern, in beauty or conveni- 
ence I Let us only walk the streets of Lon- 
dpn, and mark those houses which were spared 
by the great^ fire, and which may fairly b* 
supposed improvements on the morefintient 
fabrics. We see them, contraiy to every 
principle of common sense, with stories pro- 
jecting over each other. We see them wgly, " 
mean, inconvenient. Let us proceed to -thd 
"north- west parts of that great town. Take a 
view of Portland-place. Contrast the sym- 
metry, the accommodation, the magnificeDc6v 
with the old edifices of Holbdm or Alders- 
gate, and be persuaded that modem improve- 
ments in government raight be as much su- 
perior to the work of ancient bunglers, as the 
elegant building of an Adams or a Wyat td 
the old mansions now converted into inns,ixl 
the dirtiest streets, in the most decayed dis.^ 
tricts of the metropolis. 

Man is a progressive apimal, and his ad- 
vance towards improvement is a pleasureable 
state. Hope cheers his path as he toils up 
the hill that leads him to something better 
than he has yet experienced, on its gay summit 
gilded with sunshine. The labour of the ascent 
is a delight. But if he cannot help conceiv- 
ing, from a sense of grievances which he feels^ 
something excellent, to whjch he is pro- 
hibited by coercion from approaching, hope 
sickens, and ill-humour succeeds to compla- 
cency. Hence arises a disagreement between 
the governed and The governors ; and the 
governors being possessed of present power^ 
use force and rigour to stifle the murmurs of 
complaint. Coercion but increases the ill 
humour, which often lies latent, like the fires 
of a volcano, for a considerable time, but at 
last bursts forth with irresistible fury. It it 
wise, therefore, as well jais just, in all govern- 
ors, who have a regard for any thing bwfc 
their present and private interest, toencour 
rage discussion, to seek itnpwwement of the 
system, and to reject no reform proposed by 
<great numbers, without a cool, a temperate^ 
and a long deliberation. The reasons iot 
rejection should be cleWy stated, with th# 
utmost regard to open and ingenuous, beha- 
viour; and tho»e who remaiyi unconvinced^ 
after all, should not be treated wilh-«^perity» 
Every individual, in a free country, haa a 
right to approve or disapprove the syateia 
tmder which he lives, without peril or cob^ 
troul, while he preserves the peace, H«i 
"^eaceabte deportment and acquiacence m 



PolitioaiEAki cggrandize the Few at the Eipenee ofth^ Man^ 7l 

file opioion of others, contrary to his own constitution, in its purity, renders tHe people 
cpnviction, renders bim a very meritorious .'oiFcan^eflrucncf, whose pdlitical existence tlkfy 
' ' """ ^ *^ are inclmed to controvert or deny. But 

the constitution, in its state of corruption, 
is favourable to prerogative, to aristocratical 
pride and influence, to Tory and jacobitical 
principles; therefore it is, in their eyes, 
criminal to handle it, to hint at its improve- 
ment, to remove a grievance, or reform ao 
abuse. The whole, together, though vib- 
lated every day by corrupt influence, they 
affect to consider as a written charter, dropt 
down from Heaven, like the old Roman 
Ancilia, and therefore scarcely to be viewed 
by vulgar eyes, and certainly not to be touch* 
edby the hand of the profane people. 

Despotism is so ugly in its form, and so 
hostile, in its nature, to human happiness, 
that no wonder those who wsh to diffuse 
its spirit are inclined to check and dis- ' 
courage among the people all political in- 
vestigation. But let it be a rule^apiong those 
who really value liberty and the constitution^ 
to use the more diligence in political dis- 
cussions, in proportion as courtiers and 
ministers display a wish to suppress politi- 
cal writings and conversations, and disse- 
minate the doctrine, that things are so well 
constituted as neither to require nor admit 
any improvement. 

Section XXXII. 

On Political Ethics; their chief Ob- 
ject is to throw Power into the Hands 
of the worst Part of Mankind^ and 
to render Government an Institutioi^ 
calculated to enrich and aggrandize 
afevs at the Expence of the Liberty^ 
Property^ and Lives of the many^ 
*¥N the schools of early discipline, where 
* youth is usually initiated in the studies of 
humanity, men are taught to believe that 
virtue is founded on eternal truths and that 
the distinctions of right and wrong are aff 
clearly defineable as those between the me- 
ridian sunshine and the midnight sha4§. 
They are told, from the highest authority^ 
that happiness is to be found in rectitude of 
conduct ; and that under all circumstapcei^ 
whatever may be the consequence, . nothiar 
can justify the dereliction of integrity. The 
Sacred Scriptures, the ancient philosophers, 
parental authority, the laws of their cou^i^ 
and the proclamations of kings, all cQmf 
bine to convince them that morality is fouodi. 
ed on the rock of truii, and that goven^ 
ments are sincere in their professions tcenf 
courage those who do well, and be a temt 
only to the evil. 

Why was a natioanl ciativA instituted aiid 
supported at-a great expence, \m\ to enfone 
among the people the laws of God, as pan» 
mount to all human laws, and supersedte^ 



character. He may be won over by gen- 
tleness ; but force only tends to . excite 
the violence which it would imperiously 
Tepel. 

jBut to tell a man of sense,, reading, and re< 
flection, that he must not venture io enter- 
tain an opinion on political matters, or the 
existing government, different from that of 
tie minister and the herd of courtiers, is an 
impotent endeavour to exercise a despotism 
over his mind, against which nature revolts, 
smd a manly spirit must rebel. Such a man 
<^ usually judge of governments, and all 
Hie institutions of social life, better than mere 

inea of business, however high their rank or 

important their employments; far better 

than courtiers, occupied in vain cerenK)nies, 

i(nd usually as little able as inclined to enter 

into deep disquisition. 

Indeed it is diflicult to avoid laughing at 

the extreme i^orance of crowned heads 

themselves, in despotic countries, when one 

contrasrs it with the importance they assume 

and the pomp andsplendour with which they 

transfer their royal persons from place to 

plaice, llie sight is truly ludicrous. Are 

these the men, occupied, as they usually are, 

in the meanest trifles and the most de- 
grading pleasures, who tell us that the go- 
vernment over which they preside, is a per- 
fect system^ and that the wisest philosopher 

knows not how, to govern mankind ; that is, 

to consult their happiness and security, so 

well as themselves, neglected as they have 

been in youth, and corrupted in manhood by 

panders to their vices, and flatterers of thfeir 

foibles, their pride, and their ambition? 

There is reason to believe that many kings, 

in despotic kingdoms, have been worse 

educated, and possess less abilities, than a 

common charity-boy, trained in a parish 

school to read and write. Yet these are 

the men who, with, their upstart creatures, 

presume to call philosophers wretches, and 

to condemn the Volt^res, the Rousseaus, 

th^ Sydneys, the Harringtons, and the 

-Lockes. 

There are persons, even in countries 

where limited royalty . is established, who 

mre ft)r ever extolling the constitution, 

With all the abuses that have insinuated 

themselves into it, in terms of extravagant 

and unqualified praise. They talk against 

better knowledge, and may therefore be 

suspected of some sinister motive. They can 

see defects as well as others ; but they as- 
sume the worst of all blindness, that wMcfais 

voluntary^ 

The truth is, these men, for the most part, 

^uie such as woidd not like the constitution in 

its puritiff because in its purity the constitu- 
tion is really excellent, and highly favour- ^ ^^^^ ^ 

able to the liberty which they hate. T^^^ a>e wretehed devices of ^^ p<^*7? 
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Yemment, by entering into a strict alliance 
with the churchy certainly engages to sup- 
port the doctrines of Christian morality ; and 
it is no less impious in a king or a minister 
to promote or increase any public measures 
repugnant to Christian morality, than it 
would be in the bench of bishops. 

Whten we enter our libraries, we find our- 
-selves surrounded with authors, celebrated 
for aees by the most enlightened part of the 
world, who teach the immutability of truth, 
•enforce the purest doctrines of mcurality, and^ 
endeavour to found the dignity and happi- 
ness of human nature on the basis of virtue. 

But let us leave a moment the school, 
the church, the library, and enter a court 
and a cabinet. There Machiavelian ethics 
•prevail; and all that has been previously in- 
culcated appears like the tales of the nursery 
calculated to amuse babes, and lull them in 
the lap of folly. The grand object of coun- 
sellors is to support and increase the power 
that appoints to splendid and profitable 
offices, with little regard to the improvement 
<>f human affairs, the alleviation of the evils 
of life, and the melioration of human nature. 
The restraints of moral honesfy, or the scru- 
t)les of religion, m\]st seldom operate on 
public measures so as to impede the accom- 
plishment of this primary and momentous 
piupbse. A tittle vamisit is indeed used, to 
Jiide the deformity of Machiavelism ; but it 
is so.very thin, and so easily distinguished 
from the native colour, that it contributes, 
among thinking mien, to increase the detes- 
"tation which it was intended to extenuate. 

Thus, for instance, treaties between na- 
tions commence with a most solemn avowal 
of good faith, in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Great and 
mighty nations,- professing Christianity, 
maintaining a church, and united most in- 
timately with the church, enter into agree- 
ments, under this awful sanction, and break 
them without the least reluctance, whenever 
a cabinet minister finds it in his inclination, 
or imaghies it his interest to cause a ruptiu*e. 
The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are little thought of; but the great object is 
to strike a blow with advantage, before the 
adverse nation is on its guard> and while it 
is relying on the treaty. 

Another instance ' of political religion is' 
conspicuous in the prevailing practice of 
rendering the emoluments of the church sub- 
servient to the minister, in securing .him 
majority, and facilitating what is called hit 
principal duty, the management of the 

SENATF. 

The Koman pontic, while in the rank of 
inferior clergy, and even of cardinals, have 
exhibited the appearance of great piety, and 
a religious regard to truth and justice; but 
when advanc^ to the triple mitre, and be* 
come, in fact, mNcs, they have usually b^ 



Few at the Expenee of the Many. 

come perfectly secular in their public eo&« 
duct at home, and in their connections with ' 
surrounding nations, and have pleaded, in. 
excuse, state necessity. But pan any neces* 
situ arise to violate the eternal laws of truth 
and justice? Is religion a leaden rule, in 
the Jiands strong enough to bend it to their 
various purposes f Pope JTu litis the Second 
appears to have been one of the very worst 
princes that ever reigned. * He delighted in 
WAR, while he professed to be the represent- 
'ative of the Prince of Peace. He was g^lty 
of oppression and injustice; and while he 
pretended to be feeding the sheep of Christ, 
gave himself no other concern but how he 
might secure the fleece. Yet all his cotiducl 
was palliated, by the politicians around him, 
from the plea of state necessity. Morality 
and religion gave way to the systfem of po* 
LiTiCAL ETH jcs ; and he, who ought to havo 
blessed mankind, and to have preached 
peace, became their oppressor," despot, and 
unrelenting murderer. I mention Julius 
only as a striking instance, and himdredsr 
may be adduced, of the depraved systeht 
which rules cabinets, and which for the gra- 
tification of the FEW, renders the many mi- 
serable. No Machiavels can ever justify, m 
the eyes of God, or of men uninfluenced by 
corruption, any politics, however subtle and 
able, which, for the sake of aggrandizing a 
nation, (an abstract idea,) much less of 
gratifying a court, renders all the individual 
of the nation so to be aggrandized, poor^ 
wretched, insecure and slavish. 

Let us suppose a nation entering most 
eagerly, and without listening one moment 
to terms of accommodation, into a most dan- 
gerous war, professedly to exterminate the 
bad principles and morals of a neighbouring 
people, and to defend law, order RudreligioTi^ 
It is impossible to imagine but that a nation 
acting in this manner, and with this profes-> 
sion, must regulate all its own public con- 
duct, especially in a war of this kind, ac^ 
cording to the strictest law, order and reli-^ 
gion. 

Will that nation oppose an armed neutraU 
ity, instituted to prevent the interruption of 
neutral commerce ? Will she maintain her 
reputation for jtistice. If she should be tho 
first and most, violent in destroying this nfe«^ 
trality ? Will she break the law Of nations, 
by insulting ambassadors ? Will she take up 
arms, and actually fight in defence of popery, 
after professine herself at the head of pixy, 
testantism, and the opposer of all intolerant 
superstition? WiU«he, after declaring her- 
seljf the friend of order, religion, and liberty^ 
enter intp alliances with and subsidize the 
plunderers and oppressors of Poland ? WiU 
she, pluming herself upon the love of order 
and i^ligion, and detestiog the cruelty of the 
nation with whom she is at war, sufil^ Aua 
to be pillaged, and its inhabj^ts to be 



traffkkmff the Chits <(f8o9bfi^Tol»i^ . ''^ 

shock, but the -convulsion of the world 
disaolution. 

Section XXXtll. 
On trafficking with the Cure of Souls, 
(Cura Amma,T\ini)forthe Purposes 

of political, h e. moral, Corruption* 

vith whom she is at war, not only the rulen ^jg .^ priests of a protestant coun ^ 

and warriors, but infants, women, and old . 1 ^v/wh«.n thpv are. what thev ough 



slaughtered "by her own sons ; or tocourag« 
the Indians to . attack her brethren in North 
Tbnerica ; or hire mercenaries of German 
princes to do the work of deatli, in a contest 
in which they have no immediate concern? 
Will she endeavour to starve a whole nation 



people, by preventing the importation of 
^coni .• Will she FORGE assignats ? Will she 
continue the slave trade? 

A conduct like this appears to be not only 
inconsistent with the pretended defence of 
lawt order and i'elipon, but at once pro- 
ceeding from' the spirit of despotism, and 
promotive of it. It is certain that a man in 
private life, acting in this mann», would be 
thought a bad man, a man destitute of prin- 
ciple, and with whom it would be scarcely 
less dangerous to be on, t^rms of professed 
-friendship than of open enmity. But actions 
do not alter their nature with the paucity or 
multiplicity of the actors; and & nation may 
be guilty of perfidy," as atrocious and con- 
<^ptible in its nature, as an individual, and 
Hifinitely more mischievous. Certainly the 
ittlvisers and abettors of such conduct do not 
take the most efiectual means of recommend- 
ing to mankind that monarchy which they 
wa^ war to re-establish. They are hurting 
the cause of kings in the minds of inde- 
pendent men and of posterity, while they 
blindly appear to themselves to be promoting 
it with the greatest energy. 

Whatever may be urged by sophists or 
politicians, it is certain that the great eternal 
fciws of truth and justice cannot be violated 
with impunity. The* violation may answer 
some sordid and temporary purpose; but in 
^e end, it must be injurious, if not fatal. 
.JVuth, like the sun in the heavens, is one. 
The clouds indeed are variegated ; but then 
they are insubstantial, and of momentary 
existence. So is falsehood. It can assume 
any colour. But time causes the hues to fade ; 
and truth bursts forth with new effulgence. 
We see despotism 'gradually withdrawing 
£rom the finest countries of Europe. It 
must depart, at last, from all, for it is op- 
posed by reason and nature. They who en- 
deavour to Tender it permanent, labour in 
vain; but at the same time, they may detain 
it awlule^ and cause, in the interval, misery 
and cARNAce. 

Let us reject all Machiavelism, all political 
ethicst that contradict the acknowledged 
principles of truth and moral honesty. There 
can be no Intimate government which is 



try, when they are, what they ought 
to be, and what they would usually be, if. 
it were not for political influence, chris- 
tian ORATORS and CHRISTIAN PHlLOjIO-, 

PHERS, are the most useful body of men, 
considering their numbers and their "pow^r, • 
in the whole community. The good they 
are able to do is beyond all estimate; but 
unfortunately, it is a sort of good not always 
taken into the account of those who are in 
pursuit of more palpable advantages, SOLID 
GOLD, high station, and dominion over • 
THEIR PELLOW-CRBATURBS. The pro- 
per business of the clergy is to mortify this 
very pride, the indulgence of which is, to 
their courtly patrons, the summum bonum^ 
the cjiief good of existence. 

These persons, not having time or incli- 
nation to attend to religion, or any thing but 
the pomp and vanity of the world, idolizing 
themselves, and unwilling to acknowledge 
any otlier Deity, consider religion and the. 
church merely as state engines; powerM. 
engines, in conjunction with mihtary force,, 
to press down the elastic spirit of the people. 
They think, indeed, the emoluments attend- 
ing ecclesiastical functions too muchj if con- 
sidered as pecompences for rehgious services,, 
which,, in their minds, are no services at aU, 
but scarcely enough, when converted into 
douceurs for the business of corruption, the 
grand object of modem ministers. 

Ambitious noblemen, therefore, buy bo- 
roughs, and, like Lord Melcombe, send 
their myrmidons to the senate; and minis- 
ters pay the expence of the purchase, by 
conferring the highest ecclesiastical dignities, 
with stipends of many thousands a-year, 
designed originally to be spent in charity, on 
the younger brothers, the cousins, the tutors, 
or the agents of these patrician borough- 
mongers. It is indeed deemed politic, now 
and then, to raise a very ingeniouF, learned, 
and pious man to the mitre ; but seldom 
without contriving to promote, at the same 
time, the grand business of corruption. This 
ingenious, learned, and pious man, un 
eveque de la fortune, is highly satisfied with, 
the dignity and emolument of his office. 
What need has he of the patronage appen- 
dant to it ? In this age, it were a childish 



not foimded and supported by systems of weakne^ sometliing similar to the simplicity 



conduct favourable to the happiness of hu- 
man creatures,— the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Good government cannot be formed 
on 'the basis of falsehood and chicanery. 
I^et the government of England ever stand 
on the square, solid, upright pedestals of 
truth and justice, and it must defy every 



recommended in the gospel, to give away 
good things to modest merit. But, though 
Ae has no need of the patronage, there ar^ 
those, to whom he is bound, by every tie of 
gratitude, who want it all. He therefore 
understands that the curs of SOULb is to be 
given to persons whom the prime mimstec 
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Biay recommend ; as the Duke of Newcastle 
recommended Borroughs andFrankliiiy whom 
he had never seen or Iaiown» to the patronage 
of the lord chancellor. A translation may. 
be impeded, if scruples of conscience shpidd* 
prevent an obsequious compliance with a 
]XLinister*s congS d'elxre, •* As to fitness or 
imfltnessi (cries the friend of tiormption,) 
ahy man that can read is sufficient, for 
JbQih prayers' and sermons ate ready made ; 
and even if it were supposable that a man 
could not read, a parish, that pays the rec- 
tor a thousand a-year, may be supplied 
iwth ail ingenious cufate for forty." 

' Formerly learning was scarce among the 
laity. The clergy engrossed what httle 
there was in the world, and made themselves 
iifecessary to the state, not only in ecclesias- 
tical, but political offices and employments. 
** Before the reformation, (says a learned 
writer,) the canon law was in great use 
and esteem, and of great use ; and while the 
laity were in general unlettered, or employed 
in a military life, the king made use of clergy- 
men, skilled in this law, in the offices of the 
chancery, privy seal, secretary of state, in - 
the courts of justice^ and in embassies. 
^ The king rewarded men thus quaUfied to 
dd him service, with benefices and other 
ecclesiastical preferments; and the Lord 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper, in parti- 
^<5ular, was furnished with many advowsons, 
to which, as they became vacant, he might 
present worthy mastei^ and' clerks in Chan- 
cery, who were then all clergymen ; which 
advowsons still continue in his gift, though 
^e reason thereof hath long since ceased." 
But one reason having ceased, others may 
have risen still more weighty. We have al- 
ready remarked, more than once, how that 
prime minister the Duke of Newcastle, used 
the advowsons in the gift of the Chancellor. 
We know how preferment is bestowed in 
Irelahd as well as England. We remember 
the old manner of appointment to the pro- 
vost^ip of Trinity-college, Dublin. * 

The excellent mvine from whom the last 
quotation was taken, speaking of clei^ymen 
honoured and enriched with two aires of 
soiUs, proceeds thus : " I do not deny but 
there ate pluralists "of great ecclesiastical 
inerit; but I do deny that in general 
pluralists have greater merit than unalists, 
cr than many in orders who have no living 
at all; or that pluralists in general, become 
pluralists for theiy ecclesiastical merit. 

- ** Head over the list of pluralists in Eng- 
lalid, and see whether this sort of merit be 
ianiversally, ©r generally, or commonly, 
^regarded in the dispensations granted them 
to hold pluralities. See whether the judge 
of this sort of merit hath power, if he were 
ever so well inclined, to regard it universally, 
6t generally, or commonly : see whether the 
motive of the patron to present a cleric to a 
^:)nd Uringy hath, in one instance out of 



twenty, been his eminent eccleua&tical 
merit; or whether the same &vour would 
not have been bestowed on the same person 
had his merit been inferior ; nay, in many 
cases, upon the same person, although in* 
stead of merit there had been demerit; and 
very c^n also, if not the more likely, if 
instead of want of a competence, there had 
been affluence, ^ee whether the meri'T^ 
which hath been sometimes considered in 
this case, hath not, instead of eccle* 

SIASTICAL MERIT, been POLITlCAl* OPI- 
NIONS SERVICEABLENESS IN ELECTIONa^ 

private treaties, domestic negociations, and 
other mean offices, below the consideralioa 
and interposition of ecclesiastics, and hurt- 
ful to the ecclesiastical character. With 
some patrons, there is not one of these qua- 
lifications that i^ not a stronger motive than* 
parts, and learning, and piety, and prudence^, 
and virtue put together." Thus said Dr.. 
Newton,, the founder and head of a college 
in Oxford, at a time when the cure of souls. 
was not considered as so trifling a care-as it 
has been by more recent ministers, who have- 
seemed ready to sacrifice both seul and body 
to the gaining of a majority in the senate.. 
The CHURCH once preserved her own dig- 
nity with a noble independence; but now 
she must bow like a lacqu'^y, to the vilest 
minister of state. 

But what is this cura animarjun, this 
office of watching over the spiritual state of 
populous districts? Is it not, on the hypo- 
thesis that the Christian religion is true, the 
most important office that can,be undertakea 
by man on this side the grave ? Is not the- 
power of appointing to that office a trust 
most sacred, if there be any thing sacred 
here below? .What is sTACRILEGE? the 
stealing of a cushion or silver chalice from a. 
church ? And is it no sacrilege to steal the 
church itself, and all its emoluments, de- 
signed to prevent the increase of corruption^ 
in order to reward and to promote corruption ? 
Is the cura animarum to be the last consi- 
deration in the patron's mind, though the 
first in the eye of reason and religion ? And 
is all this injustice, sacrilege, impiety; and 
blasphemy to be endured, because the gift of 
the stipend, the endowment, the tithes, the 
fees, buy an elector, who ' ^ears, at the- 
time of giving his vote^ that hp has not re- 
ceived a bribe? Is it to be .wondered* it 
under «uch abuses, religion should be on the 
decline? Do the writings of infidels, or the 
venal practices of patrons contribute most 
to exterminate Christianity? What lias a 
similar systeA in France effected, carried 
indeed to still greater lengths, but still simi- 
lar? The greedy rapaciousness of court 
sycophants in England is doing the work 
of ANTICHRIST, and destroying civil li- 
berty. 

But I am chiefly concerned at present to 
consider the usii^ &e churchy or the cure qf 
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souUt for the corraption of the state and the 
violation of the coustitutioiiy as a POiii- 
7ICAL enonnity. It certainly contributes to 
€he spirit of despotism. It naturally tends 
to make all the youth in the nation, who 
enter on this sacred profession, look up to 
court favour, and not to depend on theit 
" own merit or exertions, for promotion. It ' 
prevents them from voting freely at elections. 
li prevents them from preaching freely from 
the pulpit. Its natural tendency is to make 
ihem what they ought particularly to avoid, 
^adulators, worldly wise, parasitical, and 
acceptors of men's persons for the sake of 
^vantage. They, must know, imder such a 
system," that if they rote according to con- 
science, or preach or write according to the 
truth as it is in ^esus, they must forego all 
those prospects of rising in their profession, 
^hich, if merit were rewarded, are a stimulus 
to every thing that can benefit human na- 
ture. Clerical men, infirm, like others, often 
jsink imder this temptation. Few can re- 
nounce great temporal advantages for the 
«ake of promoting public good, especially 
•when they arfe sure of persecution as well as 
xieglect. Now, what must be the conse- 
<juence to liberty, of a whole national clei^ 
fendered expectant on the favour of £i court, 
«nd a proud aristocracy ? May we not hear 
again from the pulpit, the doctrines of divine 
right and pasisive obedience; the same 
doctrines in effect under names less offen- 
sive to the people? Have we not lately 
lieard them ? 

There is no mode of promoting the pur- 
poses of corruption, and the aggrandizement 
•of those who already engross the pomp of 
^andeur, more iujurioui to liberty, and 
more villainously base, than that of seizin? 
the appointments and rewards of piety and 
virtue, to bestow them on those, whose 
"Worldly wisdom is their chief recommenda- 
tion, and who seem ready to worship God 
only in the second place. If they worship 
him at all. 

The Tindals, the Collins'*, the Boling- 
i>rokes, the Humes, the Gibbons, the Vol- 
taires, the Volneys, the miscreant philoso- 
phers of JFrance, never did so muen injury 
to the cause of Christianity, as those English 
aninisters of state, who, while they shed the 
hlood of thdtisands for the sake of law, or- 
"der and religion, prostitute the church and 
the CURB OF sotTLS to the corruption of 
the senate. 

SECTION XXXIV. 
Qf Mr. HumeV Idea, That absolufe 
Mooaroby is the. easiest Death, the 
true EuUianasia of the British Con* 
etitniion^ 

THE very ing«nioii» speculatist, Mr. 
Hume, seema to wi<di as well as tiiink, 
that as death is nnavindable by the political 
as well as the aniiaal bodyt the British con- 



stitution may die in the arms of despotBOU 
His words are, " I would much rather wisji 
-to see an absolute monarch than a republic 
in this island. Absolute monarchy is tha 
easiest death, the true euthanasia of th8 
British constitution." 

His opinion that our free government wiH 
terminate in despotism, seems founded on 
the following ai^menl^ which he has in- 
serted in his Essay on the British Govern- 
ment. 

** The British spirit and love of liberty^ 
however great, will never be able to sup^ 
port itself against thatf immense projpert^ 
which is now lodged in the king, and is still 
increasing. Upon a moderate computation^ 
there are near three millions annually at the 
disposal of the crown. The civil list amounts 
to near a million; the collection of all taxes, 
to another million ; and the employments 
in the army and navy, along with ecclesi'^ 
astical preferments, to above a third m01ioii» 
•A monstrous sum ! and what may fairly be 
computed to be more than a thirtieth part of 
the whole income and labour of the Jting- 
dbm. When we add to this immense pro* 
perty the increasing luxury of the nation^ 
our proneness to corrupHon, along with the 
great power and prerogatives, of the crbwn^ 
and the command of such numerous military 
forces, there is no one but must despair, 

without EXTRAORDINilRY EFFORTS, X^ 

being able to support our free government 
much longer, under all these disadvan*. 
tages." 

But why should not. « extraordinasy 
efforts" be made, when the object is extra* 
ordinary — no less than the preservation of 
human happiness, by the preservation of 
civil liberty ? No efforts should be decHned 
in such a cause ; nor should men, sensible 
of their blessings, and desirous of handings 
them down as they received them, sinl^ 
with dastardly indolence, into, a state oC 
despair. 

Mr. Home, with all his penetration, could 
not foresee the revolution in France ; and 
how mych the estabhshment of libearty, im 
that extensive apd enlightened country, 
would contribute to defeat the purpose of 
despots in all the nations of Europe. It is 
certain that the minds of the people m afl 
countries are opened to the light of truths 
by the emancipation of four or five and 
twenty millions of men, from the slavery of 
prejudice and arbitrary dominion. Tliere is 
now very little occasion for that despair of 
presQTingthe freedom of the British govern- 
ment, if the people will but be true to their 
own cause. Despotism, in its last struggles^ 
Hiay makegreat dSforts ; but even they will ex* 
haost its strength, and accelerate its dissolu^ 
tion. , Firmness, and perseverance m th* 
people will ultimately triumph over thenn- 
natofal exeitiona^f despotisiDy driven to 
madnei^ by despair. 
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Th« spirit of liberty, it ha» been said* Is a 
spirit of jealousy. It ought to be ever-wak« 
ing and circumspect ; for the spirit of des- 
potism never slumbenrs, but watches every 
opportunity to increase prerogative, and di- 
minish popular authority. During those 
late alarms which a cowardly and sel£h aris- 
tocracy laboured to- diffuse, in its panic fear 
for its own* privileges, many instances oc- 
curred of men who would willingly have 
sacrificed all the boasted freedom of £ng- 
. lishmen to the security which they flattered 
themselves grandeur, titles, and riches would 
• €njoy under an absolute government. Their 
pnde was stung to the quick by the idea of 
equality, while their avarice trembled for 
their property, and their cowardice for their 
personal safety. They saw spectres in the 
shapes of Trutli, Justice, and Liberty, tri- 
mnphing over an enslaved and deluded 
wond; they knew that they had little in- 
terest or connection ^th such personages, 
and shuddered at their fancied approach^ 
They shrieked with terror; and would gladly 
have hastened to the greatest despot on earth 
for protection. England had no despot on 
the throne to afibrd them an asylum ; and 
therefore they placed all their hopes on the 
midtmiy arm.. War was tJie cry; victory 
was sure. Bastiles were already built in 
imagination, and chains fabricated for the 
millions that people the provinces of Gaul. 

Had it been possibje for these men to pre- 
vail, in the moment of their consternation, 
the sceptre of England would have been con- 
.verted by them into an iron rod, and its king 
intathe grand monarque of the old French 
tyranny. Despotism, expelled from France, 
would have crossed from Calais to Dover, 
and been received with open arms by devoted 
.vassals, the slavish alarmists of an English 
.aristocracy. The free government of Eng- 
land might have found at this period, as Mr. 
Hiune prophecies it will hereai'terdo» an easy 
death in absolute monarchy. 

But tiiough the high chmrch t^nd king 
a2armf>tf didnot succeed at that time, which 
i^med auspicious to thdr designs, yet still 
they continue on their posts» watching oppor- 
tunities to infringe on liberty, to seduce the 
people from their love of it, and gradually to 
jeconcile them to arbitrary rule. ' 

Strctnge as it is, 9A a moral* phenomenon, 
that men should wkh to be slaves, yet it is 
* certain, tliat the tribe of persons devoted to 
the pomp and power of uncontrouled royalty, 
whom I call Tories or Aristocrats, for want 
of a more appropriate and precise appella- 
tion, are still extremely zealous to msuce our 
KINO a far superior potentate than he is al- 
lowed to be by that Revolution, which 
gives him all iiie . royal rights he possesses, 
and places him on the throne. 
. Many circunlstances fevour the wishes of 
thoBfi persons: aic»d nothinp: opposes thejn so 



much as the French revolution, and those 
Uberal opinions on the rights and happiness 
of man which begin to prevail, wherever 
courts and ministers have little influence. 
Among the circumstances which flatter theok 
most with the extension of royal power, the 
elevation of thejnselves, and the depression 
of the people^ is the interest which almost 
every man and woman in the nation possesses 
in the public fimds, and which they are all . 
taught to beUeve wo\ild be depreciated, or 
even annihilated, if the parliament were re- 
formed, the people reinstated in their rights, 
and the influence of the crown diminished. ^ 
This has communicated the panic of the 
alarmists among multitudes too remote from 
courts, and too ioconsiderable in station, to 
be influenced by ministerial bribes; who» 
otherwise, could not have but sided with the 
cause of justice and humanity. The tenor 
of anarchy, occasioned by the' ill-judged,. 
impoUtic, as well as cruel conduct of some 
among the first leaders of the emancipated 
French, has increased the number of minis> 
terial partizans and favourers of extended 
power and prerogative. 

M^ere it possible that a^ panic could be per- 
manent, or falsehood and artifice ultimately 
victorious over truth and justice, there might 
be reason to fear, from the ' spirit wliich the 
alarmisu diffused, that English Uberty might 
soon sicken, and at last die paralgtic in the ^ 
arms of despotism. But notwithstanding a 
temporary lethargy, the mass of the people, 
those who are quite out of the reach of cour- 
tiers and grandees, still retain the healthy 
vigour of their fathers* virtue, and would 
rouse themselves effectually to prevent the 
accomplishment of Mr. Hume's prediction » 
They must indeed be lulled with the Circean 
cup of corruption to sleep on, and take their 
rest, when the giant Despotism is at their 
doors, ready to crush, with his mace, all 
that renders life valuable to men ; to men 
who have learned to think that mere vegeta- . , 
tion is not life. But Circe's cup is not ca* 
pacious enough to contain opiate for a whole 
people. All the douceurs of a minister» aU 
the patronage* in the professions, all the richea 
of the east and the west, are insufficient to 
bribe the obscure miilionf, who constitute 
the base of the poUfical fabric, into complete 
acquiescence under the pressure of despotic 
power, or under the apprehension of it. The 
light of reason and of learning is too widely^ 
diffused to be easily extinguished. There ia 
every reason to believe that it will shine 
more and inore unto a perfect daif. 

But as popular commotion is always to be 
dreaded, because bad men always arise to 
mislead its efforts, how desiraUe is it that it 
may be prevented, by conciliatory measures, 
by a tinxely concession of rights, by redress 
of grievances, bv reformation of abuses, by 
conviuciuff mankind that ffovemments ha\'e 
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no other oluect than fiuthfully to promote the 
comfort and security of individuals, without 
Bacrificiog the solid happiness of living men 
to vuiHonal glory, or royal magnificence. 
Troe patiiotism and true philosophy, unat- 
tacbea to names of particular men, or even 
to parties, consider ihe happiness of man as 
the ficst object of all. rational governments ; 
and, convinced that nothing is more injuri- 
ous to the happiness of man than the spiht of horse in harness, dragging a heavy vehidein 



bute no more to libenhae or impiare die 
heart, than the copymg ot iustrumeotsb the 
perusal oi statutes, the knowledge of farms^ 
Some of the finest faculties of the human con- 
stitution, the imagination and seBtiineiital 
afiections, have little room for play^ where ' 
the eye and memory are chiefly ooocemed ; 
and where the mind is obliged to labour in 
the trammels of dismal formahties, like the 



despotism, endeavour to check its growth, at 
its fint and slightest appearance, . 

If the free govemment of England evinces, 
by its conduct, that the happiness of the 
people is its sole object, so far ^om dreading 
the late. Mr. Hume*a propheey that it will die 
in the arms of despotism, we may venture to 
predict that it will never die. My orisons 
shall be oflered for its perpetuity; tor 1, and 
all who think with me, on this subject, are 
its true friends ; while the horQu^h-'mongert^ 
under the cloke of loyalty, are enemies both 
to the king and the people. 

Section XXXV. 
The Permission of Lawyers by Pro^ 
fession, aspiring at Honours in the 
Gift of the Crown^ to have the 
greatest Influence in the Legisla- 
ture^ a Circumstance unfavourable to 
Liberty^ 
'll^UE^j advocates address each other at 
** the bar, they always adopt the ap- 
pellation of learned brotiier. There cer- 
tamly is a necessity lor great learning in the 
profession of the long robe. But of what 
kind is the learning lequired? It is un- 
doubtedly of a kind veiy little connected 
with philosophy or enlargement pf the mind. 



the wheel-ruts made by those who have ^one 
before^ without the Uberty of deviation.- A* 
hard head, a cold unfeeling heart, with a 
tenacious memory, are likely to succeed best 
in such toil, which requires less of speed 
than of patient plodding perseverance.. 

A dull man, trained in this dull manner,' 
may become a very useful lawyer^ and cer* 
tainly deserving of all the fees, and emoiu^ 
mtfnts or his profession. But does it fbUow 
that he must be a statesman, a senator, a 
cabinet counsellor, fitted to determine on 
questions of peace and war, and to consult 
and promote the happiness of human nature 9 
A lawyer, by singular felicity of genius and 
disposition, may be fit for the momentous 
task ; and I only ask whether his edueaHan^ 
and the studies and employments of his pro- 
fession, are such as to render him pre-emi* 
nenily a statesman, and director of the mea- 
sures of government i? Because he may, for 
a fee, plead successfully on any side, con- 
duct a trial, and assist a jury in determining 
a question of meum and ficnm, or may be 
able to expound a statute, is he therefore 
more hkely than all others to /rirme laws of 
the most beneficent kind, having a view, net 
to particular cases only, but to the general 
welfare? All his studies of jurisprudence 



It is, in its widest range, confined to local have been tnerelu for the sake of lucre, and 



customs, and the statutes of a single nation. 
It pores upon the letter of the law, and 
scarcely dares to contemplate the spiriC It 
is for the most part employed in minute dis- 
quisitions, in finding exceptions, in seeking 
subterfuges, and otten in making the great 
eternal rules of equity give ^'ay to the literal 
meaning of a narrow and unjust statute,framed 
by ignorant men in times little removed from 



and not free and disinterested, like those of 
the general scholar, the philosopher tod 
philanthropist 

The lawyer has, however, better oppor- 
tunities for displaying his knowledge and 
abilities than the members of other profes- 
sions. Men have recourse to him on mat^ 
ters very dear to their hearts; matters of pro* 
perty. With the sagacity of a very mode- 



baHaarism, and certainly both slavish and rate intellect, and a knowledge acquired by 

8uperititiou9. dint of mere labour and long practice, he 

Is the ediseaiion of professional and prae- may be able to transact their pecuniary busi- 

tt«r)4^'lawyenpiparti9ularly calculated to ex- #ness with skill and success. He becomes^ 

pand the intdlecC, or; to fill the heart with therefore, a favourite with men of property 

setttim^tiofpeeuliar honour and generosity; in the nation, which, whenever corruption 

such stntiments as alone can constitute a prevails, will contribute much to push any 

woithy bwgiver, and an all-accomplished aspirant up the ladder of promotion. He 

statesman? is it not confined to particular soon pants for rewards extraneous tohispro* 

and minute objects, instead of taking in the fession. It is not enough to be a judge or a 

whole horizon of human concernments? A chancellor; be must be a peer of the realm. 



few, and but a few, of th>se who bavd risen 
to the first honours and eDiolumtuts, have 
had a truly liberal educutitn. '1 he rest have 
been trainea either in the office of an attor- 

fltjr, Of in itvdici and saus&im thai eontii' tutonaad by tiarel, emchisf la i 

L 



a counsellor of state, a chief director in the 
upper house. It is painful to behold all tht 
old nobiLty, educated as they have been* 
at the greatMt expence, improved by printe 
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mho has aoqtured efiroiitery i& the courts 
beloWy aod whose unblushing audacity has 
been the chief cause of the elevation, at which 
himself is surniised. 

Men like these, emboldened by success, 
and accostomed, from their earUest entrance 
into active life, to browbeat and overbear, 
asBume a right to guide the opinions of the 
senate and the council in the most important 
aeasures of state» They become, in fact, 
the rulers of the nation ; but owing their ele- 
vation to the favour of a courts and placing 
all their expectations of farther honours on 
itft continuance, they become devoted to its 
purposes. They are, in fact, still attor- 
NBYS AND SOLICITORS, ready to exert all 
their powers of sophistry, and to exhaust all 
their stores of chicanery, to defend the mea- 
sures of the minister, by rendering law, as 
far as they can, a leaden rule. The old peers 
ait in silent admiration ; while .men, furnished 
with all the subtleties of practising lawyers, 
long hackneyed and hardened in the paltry 
business of private individual^, presume to 
dictate peace or war, to impede or prevent 
salutary reform, and keep the church, the 
army, and the navy, under their supreme 
control. Such is their habitual volubility 
and confirmed assurance, that men of more 
libeial minds, but of less self-conceit and 
less i^otoriety, stand in awe of them, and 
svdSfer them, with abject acquiescence, to 
domineer. But however they may oppose 
the people*s right, and the happiness of the 
public, they are sure to espouse the cause of 
those from whom comes their promotion. 
They therefore contribute to diffuse the spirit 
of despotism, more than any other pro- 
fession. 

*• But," says the minister, ** we cannot do 
witliout them. We must have able men in 
the House of Lords ; therefore we must 
have new men ; and they must be selected 
frdm a profession accustomed to public 
business, and which gives those who belong 
to it opportunities of making an o|)en dis- 
play of their abilities." This is a sad com- 
pliment to the hereditary nobility; as it 
seems to argue that they are totally unfit to 
conduct the business that comes before them, 
without attorneys and solicitors from below, 
who are ennobled merely to save the credit 
oflhe peerage. But the truth is, the minis- 
ter wishes to have some sharp and tractable 
tools, by which he may do his dirty work, 
uninterrupted by the interference of those 
who, possessing a constitutional riffht to 
examine it, would perhaps often censure it, 
if they were not overawed and overborne by 
those who pretent to be initiated in the mffS' 
teries of law. 

In consequence of this management, a 
whok profession^ with few exceptions, ex- 



tremely buty both with tongue and pen, is 
constantly enlisted in the service of a niinister. 
A great number of attornetfs and soiieitorjTt 
besides the gentlemen t0e4alltf honoured 
with those names, are constantly' rtf/amed on 
the side of the court, and consequently lean, 
for their own sakes, and with a hope of 
making their families, to the extension of 
crown influence and prerogative. A set of 
men, so subtle, so active, so attentive to 
interest, must serve any cause which they 
choose to espouse ; and there is no doubt but 
that they greatly serve (in the hope of serv- • 
ing themselves) the cause of despotism. 

Let any one who is unacquainted with the 
pains taken by modem ministers to retain the 
lawyers on the side of prerogative, inspect 
the eoitrt calendar, and remark how great a 
portion of themodeili peers have owed their 
coronets entirely to their protession as law- 
yers, to their qualifications as mere men of 
business in detail, with very scanty know- 
ledge of any thing else, and with small claims 
to excellence, as patiiots, pliilosqphers, or 
philanthropists. Mere men of business c om- 
menly fix their eyes on objects ot private lu- 
cre or temporal elevation alone. They are 
apt to laugh at the names of patriotism, li- 
berty, and disinterested virtue. They have 
commonly been too long hackneyed among 
the lowest of mankind, not perhaps in rank 
only, but in spirit, knowledge, liberality, to 
retain any very scrupulous delicacy in their 
own bosoms or to believe its existence in 
others. They consider the good things of 
the world as a scramble, where every man is 
to get what he can by address, and bold pre- 
tension, since the law ^vill not allow the use 
of violence. Certainly there can be no hope 
of reform, or what the French call a regene- 
ration of human affairs, while men so versed 
in corruption, so enriched by it, and so well 
pleased with it, bear sway in senates, and di- 
rect the councils of princes.* 



* Several of the crown lawyers coocerned in 
the prosecution of Hard}', &c, in which so much 
pains was taken to sbfxl innocent blood, were put 
into Purlianient by peers, or grandees, as their 
members or agents, contrary to law and the 
constitution. 

The Marquis of Bath no;T<inates $ir John 
ficoTT, (the A Homey General,) io represent his 
Lordship iu tbe House of Commons. 

Ji^ord Beverley nominates Sir Jqhn Mitpord 
(the Solicitor Generali) to represent him. 

Earl Fitzwilliam nominates SEBJBikMT 
Adair. 

Tbe Earl of Lonsdaie nominates Mr, An- 

STIiUTHKR. 

Mr. Buller nominates Mr. Bkabcroft. 
See petition presented to the Hoa^e of Com- 
mons^ 6th of May 1793» 
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SlRCTWtf XXXVI. . 
Poverty^ when not extreme, favourable 
to all Virtue^ public and privale. and 
consequently to the Happiness of hu- 
man Nature ; and enormous Riches, 
without' Virtue^ the general Bane. 
C UPERFLUITY of riches, like superfluity > 
*^ of food, causes sickness and debility. 
Poi-erf?/, or. mediocrity of fortune, is the nurse 
of many virtues; of modesty, industry, so- 
briety. But in this age, the very name of 
poverty is odious. Poverty is a haggard 
phantom that appals half the world, and 
drives them over seas, into torrid zones, to 
disease and death ! Life itself is thought by 
many a gift fit to be thrown baek again into 
the face of tlie Almighty Donor, if it is not 
accompanied with the means of luxury, th« 
means of making a figure beyond o/A0r#; 
in a word, the rnean^ of indulging the spirit 
of despotism. Things are so managed, in a 
state of deep pohtical corruption, that the 
honours due only to virtue are paid exclu- 
sively to MONEY ; ' and those who want not 
riches for the sake of indulgence in pleasure, 
or from the love of money itself, grow com- 
plete nUserSt in the hope of obtaining, toge- 
ther with opulence, civil honours^ seats in the 
senate-house, and royal favour. They 
hope to make themselves of consequence 
enough to be co) rnpted, or rather purchased 
by the state. 

What is the consequence to the people^ 
the labourer, the manufacturer, the retail 
trader^ to poor families with many children, 
women with small patrimonies, annuitants, 
dependents, and ail the numerous train of 
persons who are compelled to live, as the 
common phrase expresses it, from hand to 
month ? Their gains or means aiefixed^ and 
by DO means rise with the rising price of 
necessaries. But, inconsequence of this rage 
for riches, the necessaries of life become 
not only dearer, but worse in quality ; less 
nourishing, less commodious, and less durable. 
Landlords raise their rents to the utmost 
pOBible extent ; each determining to make 
bis rent-roll as respectable as some opulent 
neighbour, favoured by a lord lieutenant for 
his INFLITENCE. They will not let their 
farms'in little pc rtions,* to poor industrious 
tenants; but to some overgrown monopo- 
Itxer, who is in £8 much haste to grow rich 
^ihelandloid himstlf; seeing that as he 
beeomes rich he becomes a man of cotise- 
quenee in the county^ and that not only 
esquires, but even loids, take notice of him 
at^he approach of a general election. He is 
a wholesale farmer, and will breed but few of 
tfate animals of the farm-yard, and those only 
for his own family consumption. His chil- 
dren are too proud to carry the productions 
Qf tke hen-rooft or dairy to th? market; B« 



scorns such little gains. Hedeak only in a 
ffveat wa?/; and keeps up the price by with* 
holding his stores when the market is low. 
The neighbouring rustics, who used to l^ 
respectable, though Uttle fanners, are now 
his day-labourers, begging to be employed 
by the great man who has engrossed and 
consohdated half a dozen farms. The old 
farm-houses are pulled down. One capiud 
mansion is sufficient for a large territory of 
meadow and arable land, which used to dis* 
play smoking chimneys in every part of a 
cheerful landscape, with a healthy progeny 
of children, and tribes of animals, enlivening 
the happy scene. The tenant now reigns 
over tiie uninhabited glebe a solitary^ despot; 
and something of the ancient vassalage of the 
feudal stfstem is restored, through the neces^ 
sities of the surrounding cottagers, who live 
in hovels with windows stopt np, hardly en« 
joying God's freest gifts, light and air. A 
murmur will exclude them even from the 
HUT, comnaredwith which the neighbouring 
dog-kennel is a palace. 

'£he little tenants of former times were too 
numerous and too inconsiderable to become 
objects of cormption. But the ffreat tenant, 
the engrosser of farms, feeling his conse* 
quenee, grows as ambitious as his landlord. 
He may have sons, cousins, and nephews, 
whom he wishes to provide for by places; 
and therefore it becomes a part of his pru" 
d«i*ia/plan, to side, in all countyitlsctions, 
and at all public meetings, with the conri 
partly the lord lieutenant, and the aristocra- 
tical toad-eaters of the minister. 

In like. manner, the g^'rat manufacturer 
finding that riches tend to civil honours 
and political consequence, as well as to plenty 
of all good things, cannot be contented with 
the slow progress of his grandfathers, but must 
whip and spur^ in his careerfrom the tempitt 
of Plutus to the temple of Honour. Bfis 
workmen, therefore, are paid, not by the 
day, in which case they would endeavow to 
do their work tre//, though slowly, but by 
the piece. The public, perhaps, must of ne» 
cessity purchase his commodity, however 
bad ; and it is probably as good as others fa* 
bricate, because all are pursuing the samegIo«> 
rious end, by similar means. The materials, 
as well as the wdrkmanship, are of inferior 
quality. For, the great monopolizers and 
dealers cxa force a trade, and get vcnf among 
the little retailers, by giving credit, and by 
various other contrivances, for the most m^ 
dinary ware. The great man, whose fore- 
fathers felt Uttle else but utarice, now bums 
with ambition; and, as city hoitourssnd 
rural dignities, senatorial consequence and 
even magistracy, are bestowed by ministerial 
favour, he must be devoted to a minister, and 
carry all the Uttle traders a&d artisans to Be> 
Good th« vitws of a court at the general d«o 
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tioB* or at public meetings, appointed (or the 
promotion of a minister's |xx>ject to keep 
himtelfin place, 

These» and a thousand similar causes, visi- 
ble; enough in the various departments of 
manufacture^ commerce, agriculture, are at 
this moment urging on the great machine of' 
corruption, auid ditfusing the spirit of despo* 
tism. The revolution of France will indeed 
check it, throughout Europe, by the influ- 
ence of principles, favourable to the freedom 
and happiness of man ; but at present, even 
that event is used by short-sighted politicians 
to increase aristocratical arrogance, to de- 
press popular spirit, and to give vtnnatural 
influence to the possession of money, how 
ever acquired and however abused. 

An indignant writer of ancient Rome ex- 
claims-* [quo 
Nellum crimen abest, factnusque libidinis ex 
pAtTPBRTAS Eg MAN A perit.f JcvaiiAL 

Prima perBgrinos obscoena pbcukia mores, 
Intulit et turpi freg;eruDt seeula luzu, 
Divitiie moUes.- , 

The virtuous ancients, by tlie light of na- 
ture and the evidence of experience, were 
taught that, when riches obtained a value and 
esteem beyond theirproper use, merely for the 
sake of splendour, ostentation, and aristocra- 
tic oppression, a fatal blow was given to li- 
berty. The human race, they thought, de- 
generated imdaz> the despotism of money. 
In such^^pprrupt system there was no en- 
couragement given in the state to excel in 
virtue for its own sake ; even generals and 
admirals went on expeditions^ not even for 
false and vain-glory, far less from motives of 
patriotism; but to fill their coifers with plun- 
der, and render war a cloke for pillage. 

Cauponantes bellum, noD beliigerentes. 
They made a trade, and a sordid trade, of 
legal bloodshed, not conducting it with the 
disinterested spirit of soldiers, animated with 
the love of theif country, but with the cun- 
ning and avarice of Jew usurers in Duke's 
Place. 

And have we had no instances of generals 
or admirals making war a trade, in recent 
times, and in Christian nation's; using the 
sword, to which the idea oi honour hd& been 
attached, as an implement of lucre, and 
rendering it far less honourable than the 
knife of the butcher, exercising his trade in 
the market of Leadenhall ? If it should ever 
be true, that ships of war are made merchant- 
men in the vilest merchandize, the barter of 
human blood for gold, will it not prove, that 
the attaching honour to the possession of 
» I ■' III I II ■ ■» 

• Since Poverty, our guardian god, is gone, 
Fride; laziness, and all luxurious arts, 
poor like a deluge in from foreign parts,! 

ifec. Drtden. 

t Tis The East Indies at present. 



moneg, is destroying, not only the nationa! 
virtue, but its honour and defence f Have 
towns in the East Indies never been given up 
to plunder, contrary to the law of nations as 
well as justice and humanity, to make the 
fortune of European officers ? 

li is a noble and virtuous struggle, to stand 
up in defence of the rights of nature, true 
honour, liberty and truth, against the over- 
bearing dominion of pecuniari/ influence. 
Man will shine, forth in his genuine lustre ; 
when money can no longer gild the base metal 
of folly, knavery, pride; and cruelty. While 
tlie corrupt Ganges flows into the Thames, 
it will contaminate its waters, and infjecft 
the atmosphere of freedom. When Bdtish 
freeholders, yeomen, merchants, manufac- 
turersK^generals, admirals, and senators, be- 
come slaves to pelf only, forgetting or des- 
pising the very name of public virtue and 
disinterested exertion^ nothing can oj^sethe 
spirit of despotism but the spirit of the com^ 
mon people^ That spirit, indeed, may at 
once rescue human nature from niisery, and 
perpetuate the blessings of a pure and free 
constitution. But when they who fatten on 
the blood of their fellow-creatures, are also 
permitted to domineer by the influence of 
their ill-gotten money, over free countries, 
to command majorities at elections, and 
drive all opposition before them, what chance 
of happiness can remain to virtuous inde-- 
pendence? What, in such circumstances, 
can preserve Uberty ,but a convulsive stnrg^ 
gle, attended, perhaps, with the horrors of 
the first French revolution, which God^ in 
his mercy, avert ! 

Section XXXV II. 
On the natural Tendency of making 
Judges and Crown Lawyers^ Peers ; 
of translating Bishops and annex* 
ing Preferments to Bishopric ks, in, 
what is called, commendam, 

IF there is any part of the constitution of 
-* England, in the praise of which eloquence 
may employ her most glowing colours, with- 
out entrenching upon the confines of truth, 
it is the JUDICIAL part of it. The purity of 
public justice in England is unequalled ii), 
any country which the sun illumma^s isx .his 
diurnal pogrtss. The reason ispbviqus. 
The V erdict is given by juries of men usually 
beyond the reach of corruption. No minis- 
terial influence can descend to all the indivi- 
duals, in middle and humble life, who may 
be called upon to sit in judgment, and ulti- 
mately decide, as jurors, on the property, 
the fame, and the life, of their fellow-citizens. 
We have lately had a most glorious instance 
of the virtue of private cituen?, exercising 
this most important office. The verdicts 
given in the state trials, in one thousand 
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seveoi Imndred and ninety four» do more 
honour to the British character, than all the 
military exploits in the reign of George the 
Third,. Such yerdicts make our constitution 
truly enviable to the nations of Europe. 
Twelve honest men, on each of these trials, 
proved to the world, that no power, no au- 
thority, no terror, not even the factitious 
rage of aristocratical principles, which had 
been aitftilly fostered, could lead them to 
swerve from the right line of justice. They 
feared Godf but iiot man; and posterity will 
honour them, when the names of subtle 
politicians^ clothed with a brief, but lucra- 
tive authority, if mentioned at all, shall be 
mentiODed with detestation. It is well ob- 
served by a zealous and honest advocate on 
the occasion, that he could not detpair of 
the case, when it was brought from the 
corrupt to the uncomipt part of the constitu- 
tion. The days of acquittal were the jubilees 
of truth, the triumphs of virtue ; and, in a 
trme of dejection, revived the hopes of pa- 
triotism and philanthropy. 

Official judges, not having the final de- 
termination of the cause, but feeling the 
check of the juries, commonly conduct 
themselves, even in state trials^ with some 
degree of candour and moderation, indeed, 
we are so happy as to see men appointed to 
this office, in our time, whose triea integrity 
gives reason to believe, that, if they were not 
thus wisely checked, they would, with few 
exceptions, preserve impartiality. 

Nevertheless, though much has been said 
on the independence of judges, and though 
great praise is due to our king, who placed 
them in their offices for life, and not remove- 
able at his pleasure, yet it must be confessed, 
that there still remaia temptations, which 
might have great influence on men less virtuous 
thsm our present judges are. It is observed, 
that PEERAGES, in modem times, have 
been bestowed, with peculiar bounty, on 
lawyers ; and some have ventured to say, that 
the expectation of this splendid reward may 
frustrate all endeavours to secure, especially 
in state trials, the perfect independence of the 
judges who preside. It b not enough that 
they do not fear removal from their dignified 
office. Their hopes may influence, more 
than 'their y^/Zr^. They may hope to add to 
opulence the dignity of family distinction, 
escutcheons, coronets, and hereditary seats in 
the legislature. If themselves have seen too 
much of the vanity and folly of worldly 
pomp to admire it, (which, however, is not 
often the case with men who may be great 
lawyers, without any philosophy or religion) 
yet they may have sons, wives, daughters, 
relatives, and friends, to whom the splendour 
ot life, (as they have possibly, little wUd 
merit,) is valuable in the highest degree. A 
peerage is, thereiore^ for the most p«^ avery 
pow^iul alluiementy I irill not say, to di»* 



guise the truth or pervert tlie law, but obse- 
quiously to seek ministerial favour. 

When peerages are lavished on lawyers 
high in place, it is a circumstance viewed 
with some degree of jealousy by those who 
are willing to guard constitutional hberty 
with unwinking vigilance. Perhaps it might 
afford satisfaction to such men, if judges 
were by law exchtded from all higher eleva- 
tion ; if they were indeed most amply paid 
and most respectfully revered ; but, for the 
sake of preventing the possibility of a wrong 
bias, where the happiness of the people is 
most intimately concerned, were prevented 
from viewing a brilliant dazzling coronet, 
suspended as their reward^ ever the scales 
of justice. 

But here an objector will urge, with seri- 
ous solicitude, that, as the House of Lords is 
a court of judicature, in the last resort, a 
court of appeal from every court in the king- 
dom, it is necessary that it should be w3l 
supplied with lawyers of eminence. 

On this subject Mr. Pa LEY says: "There 
appears to be nothing in the constitution of 
the House of Lords ; in the education, ha- 
bits, character, or professions of the mem- 
bers who compose it ; in the mode of their 
appointment, or the right by which they 
succeed to their places in it, that should 
qualify them for their arduous office; except 
perhaps, that the elevation of their rank 
and fortune affords a security against the 
offer and Influence of small bribes. Offi- 
cers of the army and navy, courtiers, eccle- 
siastics ; young men who have just attained 
the age of twenty-one, and who have 
passed their youth in the dissipation and pur- 
suits which commonly accompany the pos- ' 
session or inheritance of great fortunes; 
country gentlemen, occupied in the manage- 
ment of their^states, or in the care of their 
domestic concerns and family interests; the 
GREATER part of the assembly horn to 
their station, that is, placed in it by 
CHANCE ; most of the rest aadvanced to the 
peerage for services and from motives utterly 
unconnected with legal erudition ; — these 
men compose the tribunal to which the con- 
stitution entrusts the interpretation of her 
laws, and the ultimate decision of every dis- 
pute between her subjects!" 

From this very degrading representation 
of the House of Lords, the Reverend Arch- 
deacon proceeds to justify the practice of 
constantly placing in it^ some ot^ the most 
eminent and experienced lawyers in the 
kingdom. He would, I think, with more 
propriety have argued against rendering one 
part of the legislature a court of justice, de- 
signed both to make and execute the Uws 
because every solid politician has agreed in 
the propriety of keeping the legislative and 
judicnal powers as separate and aa diitant 
from each other as it is possifolef 
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I leave this point for the discussion of 

future poLtical writers, and satisfy myself 
\eith su^estiug, that it is necessary to the 
perfect conteutment of a people jealous 
of their liberty and the purity of judicial 
proceedings, that all temptations whatever 
should be removed from the sight of frail 
human beings, sitting in the seat of judg- 
ment, which may lead them to cou^t the 
tavour of ruling powers at the expenoe of 
justice. It is not money alone which 
BRIBES. Title and rank have more influ- 
ence on the universal passion, vanity ; es- 
specially when avarice has been already gra- 
. tified with ample salaries and emoluments of 
a lucrative profession. 

The consideration of the possible rewards 
which may diminish the independence of 
j\idgeSf naturally leads to the consideration 
of those which may secnralize the bishops^ 
and injure the cause of religion, for which 
alone espiscopacy itself could be established. 

But, as this is a subject of some delicacy, 
I shall use the authority and words of Dr. 
Watson, the present Bishop of Llandaff, 
who, having been in the minority at the 
time he wrote upon it, ventured to speak the 
whole truth, with that freedom which be- 
comes an honest man in every rank, and is 
particularly expected from a Christian bishop. 

" I know," says Bishop Watson, " That 
many will be startled, I beg them not to be 
offended, at the surmise of the bishops not 
being independent in Ihe House of Lords ; 
and it would be easy enough to weave a 
logical cobweb^ large enough and strong 
enough to cover and protect the conduct of 
the Right Reverend Bench from the attacks 
of those who dislike episcopacy. This, 
I say, would be an easy task ; but it is far 
above my ability to eradicate from the 
niinds of others (who are, notwithstand- 
ing, as well attached to the church esta- 
blishment as ourselves,) a suspicion that 

THE PRQSPECT OF BEINC; TRANSLATED 

ir\fiuences the minds of the BISHOPS too 
powerfully, and induces them to pay too 
g/eat an attention to thcBBCK oi 2l minister. 
The suspicion, whether well or ill founded, 
is disreputable to our order ; and what is 
of worse. consequence, it hinders us from 
doing that good which we otherwise might 
dp ; tor the laitj', while they entertain such 
a suspicion concerning u?, will accuse us of 
avarice and ambition, of making a gain of 
godliness, of bartering the dignity of our 
office for the chance of a translation. 

•* Instead then," proceeds the bishop, ** of 
qytibbting and disputing against the existence 
of ministers influence over us, or recrimi- 
nating and retorting the petulance of those 
who accuse us on that accoi^it, let us en- 
deavour to remove the evil j or, if it must 
nQt be admitted that th» ^)m any real 



existence, let us endeavour to remove the 
appearance of it. 

'' Ihe disparity of income and patronage 
might be made so small, or so apportioned 
to the labours:, that few bishops would be 
disposed to wish for translations ; and con- 
sequently the bishops would, in appearance^ 
as well as in realitp^ be independent. 

'' But, in rendering the bishops indepen- 
dent, you will reduce the power of the 
crown in the House of Lords. — I do not 
mean to deny this charge ; nay, I am wil- 
ling to admit it in its full extent. — ^The influ- 
ence of the crown, when exerted by the 
cabinet over the pubUc counsellors of the 
king, is a circumstance so far from being to 
be wished by his true Mends, that it is as 
dangerous to the real interests and honour of 
the crown itself, as it is odious to the 
people, and destructive of public 

LIBERTY. 

" It may contribute to keep a prime mu 
nister in his plaee^ contrary to the sense of 
the wisest and best part of the community \ 
it may contribute to keep the king himself 
unacquainted with his people's wishes, but 
it cannot do the king or the state any ser- 
vice. To maintain the contrary is to satirize 
his majesty's government ; it is to insinuate, 
that his views and interests are so disjoined 
from those of his people, that they cannot 
be effectuated by the uninfiuenced concur- 
rence of honest men, 

*' I cannot admit the circumstance of th« 
bishops being rendered independent in the 
House of Lords, as any real objection to the 
plan proposed ; on the contrary, I think it 
a very strong argument in its favour ; so 
strong a one that, if there was no other, 
it would be suHicient to sanctify the mea- 



sure. 



The corruption of the church for the 
purpose of corrupting the legislature, is an 
offence far more injurious to the general 
happiness of mankind and the interests of a 
Christian community, than any of those 
which have banished the offenders to Botany 
Bay, or confined them for years wiithn the 
walls of the prison-house. Both the cor- 
ruptors and the corrupted, in this case, are 
more injurious to Christianity than all the 
tribes of sceptics and infidels^ than Tindal, 
Toland, Bohngbroke, Hume, Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, and Gibbon. The common people do 
not read them, and perhaps could scarcely 
understand them. But the common people 
do read the newspapers daily, and see the 
names and qualities of those who divide in 
the senate-house, on questions of the last 
importance. They must therefore entertain 
a suspicion, as the Bishop of Llaudaff ex- 
presses it, that religion its>elf, as well a» its 
official, opulent, dignified supporters, is but 

aniostrumeat of gtate^ a tool in th« hand of 
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Haw Opponium io Detpaiigm may he best eonduded, 8ft 

a minister. They must natiirally considet very corruption which he feed* and chertshes, 

vmnliffj as doufJy base, when clothed in to gratify his own sofdid avarice and childish 

the sanctified robes 'of religion. What has vanity. 

happened in France, in consequence of the The bishops, in their charges, are now sound- 
corruptions of the church by the state, ought ing an alarm. They very justly affirm, that 
to afford a striking admonition. the existence of Christianity is now in danger. 
I wish to point out, in these times, writings They wisely urge the INFERIOR clergy to the 
of LIviKG Bishops in favour of Christianity, most-vigilant activity. Thus far they cer- 
because they would be o'pposed with the tainly do honour to the episcopal function, 
best grace against the writings of LIVING But still, while the public suspects the bare 
Infidels. But, to the reproach of my want possibility of the bench being, as Bishop 
of intelligence, 1 know not the names of the Watson says, at the betk of the minister, they 

^ majority, till I -find them in the Court Ca- will consider all this zeal as little better thah 

LENDAR. The printed works of even this that of Demetrius, who made silver shrines 

majority I cannot find, either in the shops for Diana. 

or the libraries: the few 1 do find, even of When indeed we add to the probable effect 
the mlnoriti/, are not adapted to the wants of translations from a poorer to a richer 
of the people at large. Their occasional bishopric, the holding of rich pluralities 
• sermons, after they have served their dau wzM bishoprics, under the name of conr- 
become, like almanacs, out of date : a col- mendams, it is difficult not to think with 
lection of old rawr* calendars would be nearly Bishop Watson, that episcopal independence 
as edifying and more entertaining to the mul- is endangered, and that we must look rather 
titude. in cathedrah, than in the House of Lords^ for 
It is indeed certain, that the archiepis- episcopal integrity. Conscientious dissentetjs 
copal mitres received more lustre than they are shocked, and libertines and infidels laiight 
gave, from the sermons of Dr. Tillotson and when they view the bench, as if they wene 
Dr. Seeker. It would give me pleasure to spectators of a solemn mximmery, or a mock- 
place the sermons of living Archbishops heroic farce. All this danger, offence, and 
by their side; and I would mention them had reproach, might possibly be prevented, if 
they come to my knowledge. The sermons, translations and commendams were utterly 
however, of the few living bishops who are prohibited. 

known at all to the public will, I hope, prove But, setting aside the effect of translations 

to mankind, that some among the bishops, in and commendams on the state of religion, let 

this happy isle, do not think it a sufficient re- us seriously consider them as they operate on 

turn for princely revenues, to toff a/fpa^^fTiYA the increase of prerogative and the spirit of 

a minister, or to increase, with lawn sleeves, despotism. These things influence not only 

the pageantry of a birth-day. To perform the those who have attained mitres, but a nu- 

occasional duties of ordination, confirmation, merous tribe of expectants; and those expec- 

and visitation, cannot satisfy the minds of men tants possess the ear of the people. Is 

who receive the honours and emoluments of it reasonable to suppose that the doctrines of 

Durham, Winchester, York, or Canter- the pulpit will not, under these circumstances, 

bury. That it is so, is happy ; for if ever the be fashioned to the inclinations of the 

prelatical clergy should be srsPBCTED of minister? What can contribute more to dif- 

becoming mv-rely ministerial instruments ; if, fuse the spirit of despotism, than the employ- 

► for instance, they should ever be supposed so ment of many thousand pulpits, at least once 
far secularized, as to concede to the minister in each week, in obliquely preaching doc- 
that made them bishops, the right of nomi- trines, that favour its prevalence, under the 
nating to all the most valuable prefeiments sanction of divine authority? 
in their gifY, in order to enable him the better Section XXXVIII, 
to corrupt that parliament in which themselves That all Opposition io the Spirit of Des- 
also have engaged to give a venal vote; ^.,^ f£^^^ ^^ conducted with the 
from that Imie, tney would contribute more to '^ . in i i . . 
the dowofull of the church, tlian all the ^ost scrupulous Regard to the existing 
writings of all the unbelievers, from Frederic, X^w*, and to the Preservation of 
late King of Prussia, to the American Kepub- public Peace and good Order. 
lican, iTiomas Paine. The sin of simony T^HE frailty of human nature is one of the 
in a private man, who pays a fair price for a commonest of common -places The 
profitable appointmen^ with his own money, wisest and best of men are desirous of pal- 
hooestly earned by virtuous industry, and rfow liating their errors, by claiming a share, as 
the duties of it, is as nothing when compared MEN, in human infirmity. One of the in- 
to the simony of him who buys a high and firmities most acknowledged and lamented is 
important station, greatly lucrative, with a a tendency to rush from one extreme to ano- 
Gorrupt vote and a base dereliction of those ther ; a proneness to fall into a vice iti the 
rights of patronage, which were intended to dtsire of escaping an error. Thus the detes- 
•ac9arag« tterit oiilf, and to prevent that totion of deipotisnit and the love of Mh^t^^ 
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both of them rational and laudable, hare led of the lowest of the people are not to be 
'many to factious and violent conduct, which wantonly. convtned. Without in the least 
neither the occasion justified, nor prudence impeaching their rights, it mus^t be allowed 
vfould precipitately sdoptf even if the occa- that their passions are too violent when 
sion might appear to justify them. heated by collision with each other, and 

From faction and violence in the cause of their judgments too weak, when not previ- 
Kberty, which disgrace the cause itself, and ously informed by reading and education, to 
give advantage to the favourers of arbitrary act wisely when met in a large body, with- 
power, I most anxiously dissuade all who love out authorised j^des, and without strict re- 
mankind and their country. Faction and gulation. A man who is a sincere patriot, 
violence are despotic in the extreme. They and not a 7n€re deniagogue for sinister pur- 
bring all the evils of tyranny, without any poses, will be cautio'is of assembling crowds 
conf^olation, but that they are usually tran- .of the lowest of tEe people. Lord George 
sient; whereas tyranny is durable. They Gordon's unfortunate conduct has left a lasting 
destroy themselves, or are destroyed by force lesson. He, I. firmly believe, intended none 
in the hands of a superior power. In either of that mischief which ensued; but who can 
case, much is lost to the cause of liberty ; say to the waves of a troubled sea, ** thus far 
because the persons who have been betrayed shall ye go, and no farther? " I know, and 
by their passions into excesses, were probably have already commented on, the advantage 
sincere ; and if they had been also discreet and taken from those riots by the friends of high 
moderate, would have been effectual as well prerogative doctrines, for disparaging the 
as zealous promoters of the public good. It is people at lai^ge, notwithstanding the people 
certain that very honest men are very apt to certainly had no concern in them, 
be betrayed into violence by their warmth of Though decidedly a friend to the refomx 
temper. They mean good, and do ill. They of the House of Commons, I cannot agree 
become the instruments of dispassionate with the Duke of Richmond in the propriety 
knaves ; and are often led into extravagances of universal suffrage. I think his idea per- 
by the very party against whom they act, in fectly Utopian. Sir Thomas More never 
order that they may be exposed, anjd become wrote any thing more visionary in his cele- 
obnoxious to censure. brated fiction ; Sir Robert Fumer nothing 

Wisdom is .gentle, deliberate, cautious, more adverse to real liberty. Universal 
Nothing violent is durable. I hope the lovers suffrage, I fear, would cause universal con- 
of lil)erty will shew the sincerity, of their fusion ; and the friends of mankind would 
attachment by the wisdom of their conduct, be inclined to fly for temporary refuge even 
, Tumultuary proceedings always exhibit some to the throne of a despot. Persons in a 
appearance of insanity. A blow struck state of servitude could never be expected to 
with blind violence may inflict a wound or give a free vote ; and vagabonds and pau- 
a bruise, but it may fall in the wrong place; pers would use their liberty for a cloke of 
it may even injure the hand that gives it, by maliciousness. I wish the right of suffrage 
its own ill-directed force. to be extended as far as it possibly can^ 

Man being a reasonable creature, will al- without endangering public order and 
ways submit to reason, if you give time for tranquillity ; ' but extreme ignorance and 
his passions to cool, and wait for the mollia ejctreme penury cannot with prudence be 
tempora fandip the proper opportunities of trusted with a power which both requires 
addressing him. A pew, in the great mass knowledge and commsiuds property, 
of mankind, may be comipled by views of But whatever politicians may determine 
interest, by expectations of preferment, by upon this point, I think it certain, that de- 
bribes, and by titles. But there are not re- bates upon it cannot be held in very Urge 
wards enough of this kind to corrupt the assemblies, into which, not only the lowest 
whole body of any people. The great body, but the vilest of mankind are allowed ad- 
6f the people will follow that which appears mission, and all the privileges of touBsellors, 
to them right, and just, and true^ Let it be de summa rerum, on mattexs of tjbe highest 
clearly laid before them, and left for their importance, without extrewe^dsoiger df vio- 
calm consideration. If it should so happen, laling law, and disturbing that order which 
which is very unlikely, that they should not is necessary to comfort and security, 
adopt it, after understanding it, and duly. I wish therefore, that aU preliminary 
weighing its importance, then they must be consultation on tliis point, and all pcfints 
left to tiieerrorof their ways. Si populus vult like this, may be conducted by writings by 
decipi^ decipiatur. If the people will be appeals to reason in the chsetf and that a 
^eluded, they must be so. Force cannot considerable time may be allowed to cool all 
eradicate error, tho'igh it may destroy life, intemperate heats; and give solidtty to the ' 
Riot, tumult, turbuence may do great mis- materials of the intended repair. At county 
chitjfi but they carry no conviction. meetings or asbociaticns, I would ha\ e th!e 

Infiarnxnatory lkngtia§;e at popular meet«, civil power in full force ; but never the mt* 
tagWtobtavoididf aMliMfodndtitadfi liteiy. TlMitaff oftbgcoisstablt ib^aldlw 



more Goercive than the sabre of the dra- 
goon ; for the constitution admits the one 
as its own, but certainly looks at the other 
"with horror. Every tumult, productive of 
mischief, gives the friends of arbitrary 
|K>wer an opportunity for introducing the 
military, of arguing against all popular in- 
terference in that very government wliich 
the people support by their iudustry, and 
^hicli, according to the law of God, nature, 
and reason, they have a right te control by 
their supreme authority. There may be 
cases of the last necessity, which I shudder 
to think of, in which nothing but the power 
of the people, acting by force, can mam tain 
cr recover their usiuped rights. Such must 
occur but seldom. May our country never 
experience them ! 

There can be no good reason assigned 
why government should not be, like every 
thing else, continually advancing -to all the 
perfection of which it is capable. Indeed, 
as the happiness of mankind depends more 
upon well-regulated and well-aclministered 
government, than on any thing subordinate 
m lite or in arts, there is every reason for 
bestowing all the time which every passing 
generation can bestow, in bringing govern- 
ment to its utmost point of attainable per- 
fection. It is the business and the duty of 
those who now live, as they value their own 
happiness and the happiness of their pos- 
ter!^, to labour in the reform of abuses, 
and die farther improvement of every im- 

Jiroveable advantage. Would any man be 
istencd to with patience who should say, 
that any useful art or manufacture ought 
not to be improved by ingenious projectors, 
because it does tolerably in its present state, 
satisfies those who are ignorant of the ex- 
cellence of which it is susceptible, and can- 
not be altered^ even for the better, without 
causing some trouble^ for a titne, among 
those who have been accustomed to the 
present imperfect and erroneous methods 
of conducting it? Ifo; encouragements 
aie held out for improvement in all arts and 
flciences, conducive to the comfort and ac- 
commodation of human life. What, then, 
la the first art, the art of diffusing happi- 
ness throii^oat nations, shall he who at- 
tempts improvement be stigmatized as an 
Imiovator, pfosccuted as a seditious inter- 
xneddler, and persecuted with the resent- 
ment of those who find their advantage in 
the continuance of error, and the diffusion 
<^ abuse and corruption ? However cour- 
^tn may^ patronize silly establishments, 
which claim a prescriptive right to folly, 
inutility, and even mischievous conse- 
4|uences, the common sense of mankind 
will revolt against them, join in demanding 
itfbnn, and in saying of old customs, when 
become nuiiaocea by aiteradoD of circum* 
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stances, that instead of being mmeiifitd hj 
long duration, they are now more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. 

But let the reformation be gentle, thoi^lk 
firfQ ; wise, though bold ; leuient to persons 
erring, though severe against error. Let 
her not alarm the friend of libeITty by^ 
sudden violence, but invite all to the cause- 
of truth and justice, by shewing that she is 
herself guarded, not only by truth and jus^ 
tice, but by mercy. Let us shew our- 
selves, in seeking political reformation,, 
what we profess to be, a nation of Chris- 
tians, if not philosophers ; and let not ac 
groan be heard amid the acclamations or 
triumphant liberty, nor one drop of blood 
sadden the glorious victory of philosophy 
and Cliristianity over priob. 

Section XXXIX. 

The Chrittian Religion fawmrable t<^ 
Civil Liberty^ and Ukewise to Equa- 
lity rightly understood, 

Y^OU seldom meet with infidelity in a cot- 
* tage. You find evil and misery there,, 
as in palaces ; but you do not find infidelity* 
The poor love the name and religion oC" 
Jesus Christ. And they have reason to 
love them, if they only considered the 
obligations they are under to them foe 
worldly comfort, for liberty, for instruction^ 
for a due consideration in civil society. 

The rights of man, to mention which is. 
almost criminal in the eyes of despotic^ 
sycophants, are plainly and irresistiblyr 
established in the gospel.' There is no^ 
doubt but that all his creatures are dear t<v 
the Creator and Redeemer ; but yet, fronk 
motives of mercy and compassion, there i&. 
an evident predilection for tne poor, mani— 
fested in our Saviour's preaching and mi- 
nistry. These are very striking words t. 
'' The blind receive their sight, and the. 
lame walk ; the lepers are cleansed, andt 
the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, anA 

the POOR HAVE THE GOSPEL PREACHED^ 

TO THEM." The instruction, the consola- 
tion, the enlightening of the poor, are: 
placed with the greatest of his miracles, th& 
resuscitation of extinguished life. Who,, 
indeed, did trouble themselves to care for 
the poor till Jesus Christ set the glorious- 
example } It was a miraculous thing, in the 
eye of the worlds that a divine teacher should 
address himself to those who could not 
reward him with a worldly recompenoe.. 
But he came to destroy that inequality 
among mankind, which enabled the richi 
and great to treat the poor as beasts of 
burden. He himself chose the condidon 
of poverty, to shew the rich and oroud of 
how little estimation are the trines they 
doat upon^ ia the eye of Uim who made 
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fliODi) and who can destroy thcni at bis 

i^t us heat HIM open his divine commit 
flion. The words are very cumfortable, 
#9peeial]y after reading the histories of the 
i^rvants who hare bruised mankind with 
tneir reds of iron. We find them in the 
dlMirth chapter of St. Lake. 

** And there wai delivered unto him the 
io&k rrfthe prophet Esaias ; and when he had 
Ttipeiiei the book, he found the place wherein 
4t wm written : 

** The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath appointed me to 

VRBACH the GOSPEL TO THE POOR; HE 
nATH SENT ME TO HEAL THE BROKEN- 
.ttCARTEDy ro PREACH DELIVERANCE TO 
THE CAPTIVES, AND RECOVERT OF SIGHT 
TO THE BLIND ; T« SET AT LIBERTY THEM 
THAT ARE BRUISED ; 

^ To PKCACB IHB ACCEPTABLE YEAR <^ 

-SBE Lord. 

" And he closed the book, and be gave 
it again to the minister, and sat down, and 
^e eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on him. 

** And he began to say unto them, This 
^y is the scripture fulfilled in your ears. 

" And all bare him witness, and wonder- 
-«d at the gracious words which ])roceeded 
•^ut of his mouth : and they said. Is not 
^THis Joseph's son ?*' 

• — And soon after, "All they in the syna- 
:gD£nie were filled with wrath, and rose up, 
^and thrust him out of the city, and led him 
«Hito the brow of the hill, (whereon their 
^ty was built,) that they might cast him 
<town headlong ** 

Thus their Ar'atocratical prejudices pre- 
irailcd t)ver the first strong feelings of grati- 
tude and grace. The spirit of aristocracy 
•displayed itself here in its genuine colours; 
in pride, cruelty, and violence. Many of 
Jthe scribes (the lawyers) and pharisees were 
probably in the synaaogue, and their in- 
:floence soon prevailed on the people to 
-^ew their impotent malice against their 
l)est friend and benefkctor. in all age5» 
:somethin^of the same kind is observable. 
"The proud supperters of tyranny, in which 
they hope to partake, have always used 
ialse alarms, false pbts, cunningly-con- 
^ved nicldE^ames ana watchwords, to set 
4he onchinking^ people ag»nst tliose who 
^ere promoting tneir greatest good. 

When Christ began to preach, we read, 
in the seventh chapter of St Ltdcc, that the 
multitude and the publicans heard him ; but 
the scribes and the pharisees rmcted the 
counsel of God tonaros them. Iney, like 
sll persons of similar temper and rank, 
flounshiog fay abnseSy could not bear tih» 
Mttputian 

The moft powerftil ai^iameiirt diey used 



against him was this question : ^Hatc 

ANT OF THB RULERS ANQ TUB PHARI»£E» 

BELIEVED IN HIM? In modem times the 
question would have been, Have any per* 
sons of fashion and distinction given counte- 
nance to him ? Does my lord — or ray lady 
—or Sir Harry go to hear him preach ?— 
Or is he somebody whom nobody knows? 
— Such is the language of the spirit of 
despotism, in all times and countries. 

Three hundred years elapsed, in con* 
sequence of these prejudices, before the 
gospel was recognized and received at 
COURT. And I am sorry to say that the 
COURT soon corrupted its simplicity. The 
pride of life, always prevalent among those 
who assume to themselves good things 
enough to support and comfort thousands 
of individuals equally deserving, could 
never brook the doctrines of Christ, which 
favoured liberty and equality. It therefore 
seduced the Christians to a participation of 
power and grandeur; and the poor, with 
their rights, were often forgotten, in tiie 
most splendid periods of ecclesiastical pros^ 
perity. Many nominal Christians nave 
Deen and are as aristocralical as Herod and 
the chief priests and pharisees of Judea. 

But the authority of Jesus Christ him* 
self must have more weight with Chris* 
tians, than all the pomp and parade of the 
most absolute despots in Europe, at tlie 
head of the finest troops in the universe* 
He taught us, when we pray, to say, Our 
Father. This alone is surBcient to establish, 
on an immoveable basis, the equality of 
human beings. All are bound to call upoa 
and consider God as their Father, if they are 
Christians ; and, as there are no rights of 

Erimogeniture in Heaven, all are equal 
rothers and sisters, coheirs, if they do 
not forfeit their hopes, of a blessed immor* 
.tality. But these are doctrines which the 
great and proud cannot admit. This world 
IS theirs, and they cannot bear that the 
begjgar, the servant, the slave, should be 
their equal. We can hardlv suppose, in 
imagination the Empress of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, the Emperor of Germany^ 
or any grandu with a riband, a garter, or 
a star, kneeling down, and from his heart 
acknowledging, in his prayer^ a poor prw 
vate in a marching regiment, a poor wretch 
in the workhouse,, or the servant that rides 
behind his carriage, a brother. So void of 
reason and religion is a poor helpless 
mortal, when drest in a little brief autho*> 
rity by the folly of those who sdbmit^to 
be trampled under foot by their equal ; a 
man bom of a woman, like themselves^ 
and, doomed like themselves, after strutting 
en die stage a few years, to the grave. Our 
Saviour, with a wbdom far awve all the 
r^flneitt^nt of philofto'pbj, frequently incub^ 






Tke Timbaime Pride ofDesff^mn, 

cated the vanitjr of riches and power, and 
^e real pre-eminence of virtue. 

And what say the apo$tlesf Do Uiey 
favour those who usurp an unnatural and 
unreasonable power over their fellow- 
iDortaJsy for the sake of gratifying their own 
selfish vanity and avarice? I^et us hear 
them. 

St. Paul, in the first chapter of the First 
Episde to the Corinthians, says, *' You see 
your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, (worldly-wise 
men,) not many mightif, not many noble 
are called." 

' In the second chapter of the Epistle of 
$t. James, we read, 

** Has not God chosen flie poor of this 
^orld to be heirs of his kingdom V* To 
which is added, 

. ** The RICH MEN blaspheme tiiat worthy 
name by which ye are called." 

These passages afford a very strong ar- 
gument of the truth and divinity ot the 
Christian religion, for they contain the very 
doctrmes which were foretold several 
hundred years before the appearance of 
Christianity, Isaiah, in his twenty-ninth 
chapter, speaking of the gospel, and its 
doctrines and eftects, expressly says, 

** The meek shall increase tlieir joy in 
the Lord ; and the poor among men 

SHALL REJOICE IN THE HoLY ONE OF 

Israel." 

The infcence I would draw from all that 
has preceded, is, that the middle ranks and 
the poor, that is, the great majority of man- 
kind, should place a due value on the 
gospel, not onfy for its religious, but also 
ite civil and political advantages. It is the 

GRAND CHARTER OF THEIR FREEDOM, 

their independence, their equality. All the 
subtilty ot lawyers, all the sophistry of mi- 
nisterial orators, all the power of all the 
despots and aristocrats in the world, cannot 
annihilate rights, given, indeed, by Na- 
ture, but plainly confirmed by the Gospel. 
The words already cited are too clear and 
explicit to admit of misconstruction. Jesus 
Christ came to put an end to unjust in- 
equality in this world, while he revealed the 
prospect of another, where ihe wicked cease 
JVom troubling^ and the toeary are at rest, O 
ye people, give not the tyrants such an ad- 
vkrttage a$.tD part with your gospel. Pre- 
serve It, watch over it; as the pearl of great 
price. It is your security for present and 
niture felicity. Other Herods, other Neros 
may arise, who will rejoice to see you vo- 
luntarily renoimce a system which militates 
against their diabolical nile ; rejoice to see 
yod give up that which all the persecution 
4jf the ancient Hrrods and Neros in vain at- 
tempted to abolish by shedding blood. 
I think it may be depended on as indis- 



putable, that men who endeavour to 8iip» 
press all works in favour of truth,* liberty^ 
and the. happiness of the middle and poor 
classes of tne people, would, if they had 
lived aboutone thousand seven himdredand 
ninety-five years ago, have joined with th^ 
Idgh priests and rulers to crucify Jesus 
Christ. They would have prosecuted voA 
pjprsecuted him for seditiondpd high treason^ 
They would have despised and rejected th» 
friend of Lazarus; and tad^en the part or 
Dives, even in Hell. The spirit of pride i$. 
of the devil, and those who are actuated by 
that spirit, in all their conduct, would have*, 
fallen down and worshipped him, if he 
would have put them on the pinnacle of" 
the temple, and promised them the king- 
doms 01 the worla, and the glory of them^ 

Section XL. 

Hie Pride which produce$ the Spirit of 
Despotism conspicuous even on th^ 
Tombstone. It might be treated with- 
total Neglect^ if it did not tend to tk» 
Oppression of the Poor, (md to Bloods 
shed and Plunder. 

"T^EATH is the great teacher and censor 
^^ of human vanity; but even deat]> 
cannoi repress the pride of aristocracy, or 
the insolence of nches, endeavouring to» 
make wealth and grandeur triumph over 
the law of nature, and outshine others, 
even from the coffin and the grave. If we 
look into the churches and church-yards,, 
we see the most insignificant of mankind 
honoured with the most magnificent mo- 
numents of marble, the proudest trophies^ 
sculptured urns, a flattering inscription^ 
and a gilded lie. The walk of the sanc- 
tuary are hung with banners, escutcheons^ 
helmets, and spurs, which display the emp- 
tiness of tliat pre-eminence which they 
are intended to emblazon. The poor body^ 
which all this paint and finery attends, lies, 
mouldering in the vault ; and give it but a 
tongue to speak, wauld exclaim, at the 
gaudy sight, " Vanity of vanities ! Mock, 
not my humiliated condition with the con- 
temptiole pageantry that misguided my 
feet from the path of reason and happiness^ 
during my murtal existence." The only 
means of being honourably distinguished^ 
is to promote most effectually the general 
happiness of human nature, and to seek 
private good in pubUc beneficence. 

The spirit ot despotism is remarkably 
visible in the mausoleum. There are fami- 
lies who seem to think that their precious 
bones would be contaminated, even if de- 
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posited in the consecrated cemeteries of 
the churchy ivhere plebeians sleep, and 
therefore they erect proud temples in their 
private domains, where their fathers may 
TOt in state, unapproached by the vulgar. 
If they were illustrious inventors of arts 
^and benefactors to mankind, the distinction 
tnightbe a just compliment to their me- 
mory, and a useful mcentiv^ to emulation. 
But the persons thus magnific^fntly interred 
^re usually the most insignificant of the 
human race ; whose very names would not 
^e known a year after their decease, if thry 
"were not deeply engraven on the marble. 

Many an alderman notorious for the 
meanest avarice, as little distinguished for 
t)eneficence as abilities, is decorated with 
^e most sumptuous memorials which the 
^to»£'-cutt€r can raise for money; while 
Milton, the glory of the nation, a man 
't)levated above the rank of common huma- 
nity, had no monumental marble. But all 
that the herald's office can effect, all that 
'Can be done by painting, gilding, and marble, 
cannot ennoble the greatest favourite of a 
•court, the most successful adventurer in the 
Bast Indies, or the most opulent contractor 
-and money-lender, like a Paradise Lost. 
The nabobs find their influence cannot se- 
•cure the esteem of a few contemporaries, 
though it may command their votes, much 
less of whole nations, and of late posterity. 
IMoney, the only god which worldlings 
■worship, loses its omnipotence after the 
<leath of its possessor ; and even the inhe- 
ritor often despises the man who acquired 
it. The undertaker, the escutcheon painter, 
-and the sculptor, are however emplo^-ed to 
keep up the false pageanty of insignificant 
■opulence; and ^liearse, covered over with 
<joats of arms, is used for the purpose of 
impressing the vidgar with a veneration for 
Tank and riches, while, in the minds of 
men of sense, it excites ridicule, and con- 
•verts a funeral into a farce. 

Indeed the empty parade of pride, and 
the self-importance of despotism itself, 
Tnight furnish a laughable entertainment, 
if it were not produ.ctive of mischief, mi- 
«ery, and bloodshed. To support the vanity, 
•exclusive privileges, and high pretentious 
of those who have little personal merit or 
services to recommend them to society, it 
is necessary to have recourse to military 
^brce and corruption. A system of terror 
and coercion can alone keep dovvu ihe 
people, and compel a tame acquiescence 
under usurped power, abused for the pur- 
poses of oppression. 

Standing armies are therefore the glory 
and delight of all who are actuated by the 
spiiit of despotism. They would have no 
great objection to military government and 
martial law, while power is in their own 



hands, or in the hands of their patrol. 
The implicit submission of an army, the 
doctrine, which the military system favours, 
that men in subaltern stations are to act as 
they are hidden, and never to deliberate on 
the propriety of the command, is perfectly 
congenial with the spirit of despotism. The 
glitter, the pomp, the parade aE;<l ostenta-* 
tion of war are also highly pleasing to 
minds that prefer splendour ana pageantry 
to solid and substantial comfort. The hap- 
piness, which must ever depend on the 
tranquillity, of the people, is little regarded, 
when set in competition with the gratifica- 
tion of personal vanity. Plumes, iaoe, 
shining arms, and othci habiliments of wat, 
set off the person to great advantage ; and 
and as to the wretches who are slain or 
\vounded,plungedinto captivity and disease, 
in order to sup^iort this tinery, are they not 
paid for it ? Besides, they are, for tbe most 
part, in the lowest class, and those whom 
nobodif knows. 

Such is the love of standing armies, in 
some countries, that attempts are made to 
render even tlie national militia little diffe- 
rent from a standing army. 1*his circum- 
stance alone is a symptom of the spirit of 
despotism. A militia of mercenary substi- 
tutes, under officers entirely devoted to a 
minister, must add greatly to a standing 
army, from which, in fact, it would differ 
only in name. Should the people be entirely * 
disarmed, and scarcely a musket and bayonet 
in the country but under the management 
of a minister, through the agency of Ser- 
vile lords-lieutenant and venal magistrates, 
w[hat defence would remain, in extremities, 
cither for the king or the people ? 

The love of pomp and finery, though 
ridiculous in itself, may thus become in- 
jurious to liberty, and therefore to happi- 
ness, by increasing the militam order in tne 
time of pence, and when ministerial arts 
have contributed to render that order de- 
voted to purposes of selfish aggrandizement 
or borough influence. Minds, capable of 
being captivated with the silly parade of 
war, are of too soft a texture to grasp tlie 
manly principles of true patriotism. Th^ 
will usually prefer the favour of a courts 
which has many shining ornaments tohcv - 
stow, to the esteem of a people^ A heart 
deeply infected with thespirit of despotism, 
despises the people too much to be in the 
least solicitous to obtain popular applause. 
Praise is but breath ; and often, like the 
wind, veers about inconstantly; and cer-» 
tainly will desert a man who has deserted 
the virtuous and benevolent conduct which. 
first excited it. But ribands, stars, garters, 
places, pensions, usually last for life ; and 
titles descend to the latest posterity. Ho- 
nour, once. gained by royal smiles, is a 
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part of the family goods and chattels^ and 
goes down, from generation to generadon, 
without requiring, to the day of doom, any 
i>ainful exertion, any meritorious services, 
but leaving its happy possessors to the free 
enjoyment of idleness and luxury. No 
wonder, therefore, that where the selfish 
spirit of despoUsm prevails, a bauble be- 
stowed by a gourt shall outweigh a whole 
people*s plaudits. A coat of arms makes a 
£gurc on the escutcheon and the tomb- 
stone ; but not a scrap of gilded and painted 
tsilk — not even a bloodtf handy can be 
bestowed by the most cordial esteem of the 
low multitude. 

Heraldry itself j though a childish, is a 
liarmlcss vanity ; but, as conducing very 
much to the spirit of despotism, it b^omes 
not only ridiculous, but misdiievous. It 
makes a distinction, on which men plume 
themselves, without merit and without ser- 
vices. Satisfied with such a distinction, 
they will be less inclined to acquire merit 
and to render services. They can inherit 
a coat of arms ; or they can buy one : or, 
vhich is more compendious still, they can 
4)orrow or invent one. It is enough that 
they are separated from the cunallU. The 
coach, the hall, the church, is crowded with 
their achievements ; there is no occasion for 
arduous exertion. They are now raised 
above the vulmu*. The work is done. Their 
xiame is up ; they may slumber in the re- 
pose of useless insignificance, or move in 
the restlessness of mischievous activity. 
"The coat of arms b at once a shield for 
folly, and a banner in the triumph of 
3)ride. 

But both pride and folly should be per- 
mitted for me to enjoy their baubles un- 
molested, if they did not lead to cruelty. 
But pride and folly are the causes of war ; 
Tiherefore I hate them from my soul. They 
^lory in destrucdon ; and among the most 
trequent ornaments, even of our churches, 
Xthc very houses of peace,) are hung up on 
iiigh trophies of war. Dead men (them- 
selves subdued by the universal conqueror) 
are represented, by their sur\iving friends, 
■as rejoicing, even in their graves, in the 
implements of manslaughter. Helmets, 
:swocds, and blood-stained flags hang over 
•the gravef, together with the escutcheons 
-and marble monuments, emblematical of 
human ferocity ; of those actions and pas- 
sions which Christianity repudiates ; for as 
well might oil and vinegar coalesce, as War 
and Christianity. 

Spirit of Despotism ! I would laugh at 
all thy extravagancies, thy solemn mum-' 
mery, thy baby baubles, thy airs of inso- 
lence, diy finery and frippery, thy impotent 
insults over virtue, genius, and all personal 
merit, thy strutting, self-pleasing mien and 
language ! I would consider them all with 



the eye of a Democritus, as affording ft* 
constant farce, an inexhaustible fund of 
merriment, did they not lead to the male- 
volent passions, which, in their effects, 
forge cnaius for men bom free, plunder 
the poor of their property, and shed the 
blood of innocence ! 
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>0 meliorate the condition of human na« 
ture can be the only rational end of go* 
vernment. It cannot be designed to favour 
one description of men, a minority of 
men, at the expence of all others; who, 
having received life from him who alone 
can give it, received at the same time a 
ri^ht to enjoy it in liberty and security. 
This was the charter of God and nature ^ 
which no mortal, however elevated by con- 
quest or inheritance, can annul or violate 
without impiety. All government which 
makes not the advancement of human 
happiness, and the comfort of the indi-- 
viduals who are subject to its control, the 
prime purpose of its operations, partakes of 
depotism : and I have always thought that^ 
in governments which boast of a iree con-> 
stitution, the views, even of statesmen and 
politicians who espoused the cause of liberty, 
have been too circumscribed. They have 
been attached to names and families. 
They seem not to have opened either their 
eyes or hearts to objects truly creat and 
afiiections sincerely catholic and philan- 
thropic. I hate to hear public men, who 
certainly can have nb right to their pre- 
eminence but for the public goo<l, profess* 
ing themselves of the Hockingham Party^ 
the Shelburne Party, the Portland Party^ 
and appearing to forget, in their zeai for a 
few distinguibhed houses, the great mass of* 
the People, the Party of human nature. 
The majority of men are poor and obscure. 
To them all party aitacnments to names 
and families, litde known as public bene- 
factors, must appear at once ab.>5urd and in- 
jurious. They are the persons who stand 
in most need of protection and assistance 
from the powerful. The rich, under all 
governments, have a thousand means of 
procuring either comfort or defence. It is 
the mass, the poor and middling rank^, 
unknown to and imknowing courts or 
kings, who require all the alleviation which 
men enliehtcned by knowledge, furnished 
with opulence, elevated by rank, can afford 
to lessen the natural evils of life, aggrax'ated 
by the moral and artificial. Government 
possessei the power of alleviating, and 
sometimes of removing, that moral and 
physical evil which embitters existence, 
IIow deplorable, when government becomes 
so perverted as to increase the evil itwa^ 
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designed to ctii:e. Yet this has been, and 
Si BOW the case oh a great part of the globe ; 
insomuch that the Teamed and judicious 
Dr. Prideaux, whose integrity is as well 
lenowh as his ability, used to say, " That it 
was 8 doubt with hira, whether the benefit 
irhich the world receives from government 
was sufficient to make amends for the 
calamities which it suffers from the follies, 
mistakes, and mal-administration of those 
that manage it." 

When it is considered how little the most 
boasted governments have been able or in- 
clined to prevent the greatest calamity of 
|he world, the frequent recurrence of war, 
it is natural tu conclude, that there has 
been some radical defect or error in all 
government, hitherto instituted on the face 
«f the earth. Violence may be used where 
tliere is no government. Governments 

Sretend to direct human affairs by reason ; 
ut war is a dereliction of reason, a renun- 
ciation of ail that refines and improves 
buman nature, and an appeal to brute 
force. Man descends from the heights to 
which philosophers and legislators had 
raised him in society; takes me sword, and 
surpasses the beasts of the forest in ferocity. 
Ye^so far from thinking himself culpable, 
be deems his destructive employment the 
most honourable of all human occiapations, 
because governments have politically con- 
trived to throw a glossy mantle, covered 
with tinsel and spangles, over the horrors of 
bloodshed and devastation. If governments, 
with all their riches and power, all their 
nraunted arts and sciences, all the myste- 
rious policy of cabinets, all the wisdom and 
eloquence of deliberating senates, are wno- 
hU to preserv<5 the blessing of peace, unin- 
terrupted; during the short space of twenty 
years together, they must be dreadfully 
iaulty either in their constitution or their 
administration. In what consists the fault ? 
J think in the selfish spirit of despotism, 
pursuing the sordid or vain-glorious pur- 
poses of the governors, with little regard to 
the real, substantial happiness of the go- 
Temed. Despotism, in some mode or de- 

free, has transformed the shepherds of the 
ock into wolves; has appropriated the 
feeces, shed the blood of the innoxious ani- 
mals, tore down the fences of the sheep- 
ibid, and laid waste the pasture. 
' Where is the government that has distri- 
buted property so equitably, as that none to 
whom existence has been given should want 
the necessaries of existence; and where 
belpless age and infirmity, as well as help- 
Jess infancy, should find a pillow to repose 
on, and plenty to nourish it, without sup- 
plicating a MAN, equal by nature, for the 
cold ana scanty relief of eleemosynary cha- 
rity? The truth is, power gradually eTi- 
grotses property; and the selnsh spirit of 



despotism is ever striving to appropriate 
all the good, of every kind, which the earth 
is able to produce. 

The truth is, national glory, the trapciings 
of a court, the parade ot armies, the finery 
of external appearance, have been the silly 
objects of state solicitude; while man was 
left to bewail, in the recesses of want and 
obscurity, that his mother had brought hink 
into a world of woe, without means of com- 
fort or support, with little other prospect 
than to l«bour without ceasing, to fight 
tliose who never injured hira, and to die^ 
prematurely, unknown, and unlamented. 
All his wretchedness has been aggravated 
by the insults of unfeeling pride; the neg-^ 
led of aristocratic grandeur, which, un-- 
der the spirit of despotism, mocked by 
the false pageantry of life, those who were: 
doomed to feel its real misery. The vain- 
pomp and glory of the world, held out the 
finger of scorn to that wretchedness which 
itself contributed to create, and would not 
relieve. 

Three score years and ten, and those often 
full of labour and sorrow, constitute the- 
space allotted to the life of man in a vener- 
able volume, full of beauty as well as in- 
struction, and worthy of great attention in- 
dependently of the high authority attributed 
to it by the religion established by the laws 
of this country. Few and evil are our 
days, even when they proceed to their na- 
tural extent, and are attended with the 
common portion of health and prosperity^ 
Yet, as if a superfluity of years and happi- 
ness were lavished on men, the chief busi- 
ness of the greatest part of governments on. 
the whole earth has been to abbreviate life,, 
to poison and embitter its sweetest plea- 
sures, and add new pungency to its anguish. 
Yet see the false glitter of happiness, the^ 
pomp and parade which such governments- 
assume; observe the gravity and insolence 
of superiority which their ministers, their 
statesmen, and their warriors, assume, and 
you would imagine them a commissioned 
regency, lord-lieutenants sent by Heavea- 
to rule this lower world, and to rectify all 
disorders which had escaped the vigilance 
of the Deity. The time has been whei^ 
they have actually claimed the title ot God's- 
vicegerents, and have been 11 teraflly' wor- 
shipped as god^ by the sei'Vite crew of 
courtiers ; men gradually bowed down by 
despotism from tne erect port of native dig- 
nity, and driven by fear to crouch under 
the most degrading of all superstition, the 
political idolatry of a base fellow-crea- 
ture. 

After all the language of court adula- 
tion, the praises of poets and orators, the 
statues and monuments erected to their 
fame, the malignant consequences of their 
actions prove them to have been no other 
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than conspirators against the improvement 
4ind happiness of me human race. What 
were their means of conducting their go- 
vernments, of exercising this office of Hea- 
ven's vicegerents? Cratiy, dishonest arts, 
oppression, extortion, and above all, fire 
and SWORD. They dared to ape the thun- 
der and lightning of Heaven, and, assisted 
hy the machinations of the Grand Adver- 
sary of man, rendered their imitative con* 
trivances for destruction more terrible and 
•deadly than the original. Their imperial 
robe derived its deep crimson colour from 
buman blood ; and the gold and diamonds 
of their diadems were accumulated trea- 
-Siires wrung from the famished bowels of 
the poor, born only to toil for others, to be 
robbed, to be wounded, to be trodden under 
foot and forgotten in an early grave. How 
"iew, in comparison, have reached the age 
of three score and ten, and yet, in the 
midst of youth and health, thfir days have 
been full of labour and sorrow. Heaven's 
vicegerents seldom bestowed a thought 
^pon them, except when it was necessary 
-either to inveigle or to force them to take 
Ihe sword and march to slaughter. Where 
Ood caused the sun to shine gaily, and 
^scattered plenty over the land, his vice- 
gerents ditt'used famine and solitude. The 
-valley^ which laughed with corn, they wa- 
"tercd" witli the tear of artificial hunger and 
distress: the plain that was bright witk 
verdure, and gay with flowerets, they dyed 
red with gore. They operated oh the 
^world as the blast of an east wind, as a pes- 
tilence, as a deluge, as a conflagration. 
And have they yet ceased from the earth f 
^ast your eyes over the plains of Russia, 
Poland, a great part of Europe, the wilds 
•of Africa, and the gardens of Asia — Eu- 
2;opean despotism has united with oriental^ 
to unparadise the provinces of India. 

Thus, if God, in his wisdom, has thought 
^t to allot us a few evilt for the purpose 
'Cf discipline, the great ones of the world 
iiave endeavoured to make the ^hole of life 
an evil to the despised andnesTected mis- 
I.XOK. TIlc world is' now okl, and may 
profit by the lessons of Experience. Saw. 
has decisively declared, that despotism is 
the grand' source of human misfortune, the 
pandora's bot out of which eveiy curse has 
issued) and scarcely \^ even fibpe behind. 
Despotism, in its extreme,, is fatal to kumaa 
3iap|^es8«. and, in all its degrees aad modi- 
fications, injurious. The spirit of it ought 
therefore to be suppressed on the first and 
slightest aopearance. It should be the en- 
deavour of evexy gtod man, pro virili, as 
^ as his best abilities will extend, to extir- 
pate all arbitrary government from the 
^he. It should be swept from the earth,, 
4>t trstitipled under foot, from China to Peru. * 



But no power is capablt of crushing tfi9 
Hydra, less than the Herculean arm of a 

whole PEOPLE. 

I lay it dswn as an incontrovertible, ax* 
iom, that all who are born into the world 
have a right to be as happy in it as the una- 
voidable evils of nature, and their own dirW 
ordered passions will allow. The grand 
object of all good government, of afi go* 
vernment that is not an usurpation^ 
must be to promote this happiness, to 
assist every individual in its attainment 
and security. A government chiefly anxi* 
ons about the emoluments of office, chiefly 
employed in augmenting its own power 
ana aggrandizing its obsequious instru- 
ments, while it neglects the comfort and 
safely of individuals in middle or lo^ 
life, is despotic and a nuisance. It is found- 
ed on folly as well as wickedness, and, like 
the freaks of insanity, deals mischief and 
misery around, witliout bein^ able to as- 
certain or limit its extent and duration. If 
it should not be punished as criminal, let it 
be coerced as dangerous. Let the strait 
waistcoat be appliea; but let M£N, judging 
fellow-men, always spare the axe. 

For what rational purpose could we enter 
into life ? To vex, torment, and slay each 
other with the sword ? To be and to make 
miserable ? No, by the 'sweet mercy of Hea- 
ven ! I firmly belitve, that the great King 
of kings intended every son and daughter 
of Adam to be as happy as the eternatlaws 
of nature, under his control, permit thent 
to be in this subl\inaTy state. Execrated 
and exploded be all those politics, with Ma-^ 
chiavef, or the Evil Being, their author,^ 
which introduce systeitos of government and 
manners among the great, inconsistent 
with the happiness of the majority. Must 
real tragedies be for ever acdng on did 
stage of human life? Must men ^ on 
for ever to be tonhentcrs and executioners 
of men ? Is the world nevir to profit by* 
tfee experience of ages? Must not evea 
atUmptt be made to improve the hap- 
piness of life, to imprt)ve government^ 
though all arts and sciences are encouraged 
in their progress to perfection ? Must the 
grand art, the srublimest science, that of 
meliorating the coiidition of human nature^ 
be sttitionlauyf No; forbid it reason, vir- 
ttke, benevolence, religion t L6t the world 
1^ made more and more cOtAfortablc to^ 
all who are allowed the glorious privilege 
<sf sastBg tlS6 mn and breathing: the libera 
sir. Our forefirtha* were dnpraby priests 
and despots, and, thn)ueh th« timidity 
of stip^rstition and the miodiiess of iencK* 
ranee, submitted' to be made artificmllr 
miserable. Let us explode thst folly whicL 
we iee; and let every mortal under tht» 
cop« of hcaren enjoy existence, as long a* 
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nature wil} allow the feast to continue, 
without any restraints on liberty but such 
as the majority of uncorrupted euests unite 
in agreeing to be salutary, and therefore 
conducive to the general festivity. Men 
arc too serious in pursuing toys, money, 
titles, stars, ribands, triumphs, any thing 
{hat gives a momentary distinction and 
gratifies an unmanly pride. They have 
embraced a cluud for a goddess. Let them 
dispel the mist, raised oy false policy and 
cruel despotism. Let them at last distin- 
guish real good, from its delusive appear- 
ance. Let ttiem value duly, and pursue 
diligently, solid comfort, health, cheerful- 
ness, contentment, universal benevolence, 
and learn to relish the sweets of nature 
and simplicity. They will then see hap- 
piness in something besides the possession 
of gold! besides those exterruU marks of 
superiority which raise ihem to notice, and 
distinguish them from their equals without 
a difference. Strife and wars will cease, 
when men perceive that their highest 
happiness is most easily attainable in a 
state of contented tranquillity ; their guide, 
nature, and their ^uara, innocence. 

The principal objects of all rational go- 
vernment such as is intended to promote 
human happiness, are two ; to preserve 
jpeocf, and to difhise plenty. Such govern- 
ment will seldom tax tne necessaries of 
life. It will avoid wars ; and, by such 
humane and wise policy, render taxes on 
necessaries totally superflupus. Taxes on. 
necessaries are usually caused by war. The 
poor, however, are not easily excited 
to insurrection. It is a base calumny 
which accuses them. They are naturally 
quiescent ; inclined to submisfiion by their 
habits, and willing to reverence all their 
superiors who behave to them justly and 
kindly. They deserve to be used well. 
They deserve confidence. But oppression 
and persecution may teach them to lift 
their gigantic arm, and then vain will 
be resistance. Let not wars then be wan- 
tonly imderUiken, which, besides their in- 
justice and inhumanity, tend more than 
any thing else, by increasing taxes, to com- 
pel insurrection. The poor man hears 
treat praises bestowed on the government 
e lives under, and perpetual panegyrics 
on the constitution. He knows litSe of 
general politics. He iudges from the 
effects he feels. He knows that malt,* 

• I heard a great borough-monger of eleven 
or twelve thousand a-year a«sert, while he 
held a glass of Madeira in his band to wash 
down a plentiful dinner, that nudt could not 
he reckoned among the necessaries of the poor 
labourer, because he might drink water, 
which is very whoksome. 



leather, candles, soap, salt, and windows, 
without which he cannot exist in comfort^ 
are so heavily taxed as sometimes to ex- 
clude him from obtaining the scanty por- 
tion he would require. In return for the 
defalcations from malt^ leather, candles,, 
soap, salt, and windows ; he sees pensions^ 
places, rich contractors, disgraceful, ruin- 
ous and bloody wars. Yet he rises up» 
early, and goeth forth to his work and his. 
labour, with cheerfulness. Is he not a. 
worthy, respectable member of society,, 
and deserving of every indulgence ? Ousht, 
he to be insulted, by opprobrious appella- 
tions, considered as of no poUtical conse- 
quence, as possessing no rights, and littler 
removed from the cattle? Suppose mil-^ 
tions of such men in a country, ought not 
their wishes to be consulted, and a regard 
for their comfort and security to stop the- 
sword, while emerging from its scdbbard at 
the command of a minister f 

Great reforms usually come from the- 
people. They arc slow to anger, and sul>- 
mit in patience. But grievances may be— 
come intolerable; and then their energy^ 
displays itself like a torrent, that has long: 
lain still and placid within the dam, whicK 
opposed its course to a certain poin^ but. 
could resist no longer. 

If ever any people should be roused ixy- 
take iheir own affairs into their own hands,. 
I hope they will refute the calumnies of* 
the proud, by acting with justice andl 
mercy. All human creatures are weak and. 
fallible; kings and minbters have exhi- 
bited remarkable instances of this common^ 
imbecility. Great allowancv^s should there^ 
fore be made for their errors and even. 
crimeSf which, probably, originated in error.- 
I wish to see the British government made 
as perfect as human ingenuity and virtue 
can render it : but I would effect reform in. 
it,, without injuring the person or destroy-^ 
ing the life of the most obnoxious indivi-. 
dual. I would pardon much to human 
infirmity. Kot one drop of blood should^ 
be shed, nor a single mite of property- 
violated. No injustice whatever should 
disgrace the wisdom of the people. Cornb^ 
pensations should be made by the public to- 
all individuals, of all parties and persua* 
sions, when compelled to relinquish pos«- 
sessions or privileges lawfully inheritea, or 
honestly acquired. The most liberal, ex- 
panded generosity should vindicate the 
honour of human nature, too long insulted^ 
liJinisters and grandees, who form the 
aristocracy, either of opulence or nobility^ 
however tyrannical and insolent in the day 
of their prosnerity, should live out the 
little space allotted to man, in a state of 
ease and affluence adapted to then: habits 
and education. I would shew them hov 
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truly noble and glorious it is to forgive. And 
they 'Could not be formidable against an 
united people. For how weak, how tran- 
sitory is man ! Death, natural, unprecipi- 
tated death, will soon tame the haughtiest 
spirit that ever swelled the fancied import- 
ance of a crown ; and the infirmities at- 
tending the approach of death, the gradual 
decays of age, will usually teach a lesson 
of unfeigned humility. 

The people, at present, appear to be sunk 
in a political lethargy. But let not minis- 
ters coB^de too much in the symptoms. A 
calm precedes a storm. Long continued 
abu&esy heavy burdens, and severe griev- 
ances, without a dream of hope, may 
awaken the lion. Then, I think, those 
who have shewn an inctiostioii to set up a 
power unknown to constituti(»aal freedom, 
and to render government hostile to the 
people, may jus3y fear. 

And who, it may be asked, are they ? I 
am happ^ in the opportunity of declaring 
it my opinion, thdtthe King' is not among 
them. They are men to whom neither the 
King nor the people are dear. They are, 
in a word, the oligarchy of borough-moneers, 
whose power is founded on an usurpation ; 
and whose assumed sovereignty is no less 
inconsistent with the real freedom of a king 
than of a ])eople. A most respectable so- 
ciety, not lon^ ago, asserted in a petition to 
the House ot Commons, and offered to 
prove it at the bar, that one hundred and 
fifty-four men nominate and appoint a ma- 
jority of the House. Has it not been sus- 
pected that a WAR might have been made 
and supported to prevent the annihilation of 
this oligarchy, by turning the attention of 
the people from a reform of parliament, 
and endeavouring to give a deadly stab to 
liberty. If the suspicion be well founded, 
this very circumstance is the strongest 
argument for reform which has ever been 
produced. Oceans of bl4)od, and treasure 
enough to relieve all the poor in the nation 
for many, ^^ears, lavished to establish a 
despotism, inimioal to the King, the 
people^ and to human nature I We have 
now reached the source of the evil, a source 
not ^, concealed as. the fountain of the 
NilCf.^ IVii^ ,tbs cornifition of boroughs, 
and the Hitnenference of ministers, peers, 
placemen, petsiooers, aind expectants, in 
parliamentaiy okctions, which causes the 
fpirit of deipotism to increase; for nature, 
reason, and self-ialerest too, if they were not 
counteracUd by corrupt influence, would 
revolt afrit. The egg would be instantly 
crushed, if it were not constantly yarded 
and fostered in the warm, well-tbrtified 
nest of borough- it^uencef directing all mea- 
sures and disposing of all patronage. 

But th^ are aH honourable men, who are 
concerned in this influence. They may 
not be morally worse or better than others 



in their situation. Thrirsituatten ifetidef s 
them politically iniquitous. The world is* 
governed by men, and men by their pas- 
sions, and their supposed interest. But it 
is the business of laws ta restrain them. 
The people are bound to watch the conduct 
of all, whose conduct is influential on their 
welfare. Unlimited confidence should be 
given, to no man, when the happinfess of > 
millions is concerned in the consequences 
of his actions or councils. 

" The common people " says a sensible 
author, " generally tnink that great men 
have great minds, and scorn base actions ; 
which judgment is so false, that the basest 
and worst of all actions have been done by 
great men. They have often disturbed, 
deceived, and pillaged the world ; and he 
who is capalile of the highest mischief is 
capable of the meanest. He who plunders 
a country of a million of money would, in 
suitable circumstances, steal a silver spoon; 
and a conqueror, who steals and pillages a 
kingdom, would, in an humbler situation, 
rifle a portmanteau." 1 should not, there- 
fore, choose to expose my watch or purse 
in a crowd, to those men who have plunder- 
ed Poland, if, instead of possessing a crown 
of jewels, and the pocket of submissive 
nations, they had been in the circum- 
stances of a Barrington, Nor, though 
men should be caUed honourable, will itbe 
safe to trust our liberties to their honour, 
without some collateral security ; esjiecially 
when we see them interfering with and 
controlling elections, contrary to express 
laws, and contrary not only to the dictates 
of honour, but of common honesty. They 
usurp a power for the gratification of pride 
and avarice, whidi they cannot hold but to 
the injury of the lawful and right owners. 
How dififers this, in a moral view, from 
robbery? It differs, in a political view 
indeed, inasmuch as it is infinitely more ' 
injurious to society. 

The opposcrs of reform, the invaders of 
the people's rights, are no less blind and 
short-sighted than meanly selfish. I,et 
them pour their venom on the people, and 
dispute popular claims to natural right, as 
much as they please ; the people must at 
last triumph, and liberty will in time 
flourish all over Europe. Court parasites 
and selfish grandees, will do right to use a ' 
little foresight ; to consider what revolu- 
tions may be, by viewing what have been ; 
and not to exasperate mankind too rauch^- 
lest the irritation should produce, what 
God avert, a sanguinary vengeance. 

I take my leave on this occasion, recom- 
mending, from the bottom of my heart, to 
men in power, -measures of conciliation. 
Let them come amons us with healing in 
tlieir wings. Let them concede with 
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cheeriiilnray whatever cannot be denied- 
urithout iojustice. Let them shew them- 
aeives real friends to liberty and man. The 
English nation is remarkable for generosity 
and good nature. All their mistakes will 
be forgiven. There will be no leading into 
captivitj^t and no complaining in our tireett,, 
Mercy and truth shaU meet together ; and 
righUouineiS and peM kiss ea^h other. In 



i»werd; let parliameni be reformed. This 
measure will remove all grievances, and 
satisfy all demands. It will at once giv« 
permanency, to the throne, and happiness 
to the people. Kings will be republicans, 
in the true sense of that term; and the 
spirit of despotism become the spirit of 
philanthropy. 
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THE END. 
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